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CHAPTER LXI. 

The rising ferment in England, at the close of 1779 and 
commencement of 1780, was shown in numerous county 
meetings, aE tending to Economical Reform. It was 
natural that, at such a period, the complaints of the 
people should take that course. There was a pang in 
contributing to taxes for the prosecution of the war, 
and receiving no news of triumph in return. There 
was a contrast, such as could not fail to strike the Iea%t 
observant minds, of the frequently recurring debts upon 
the Civil List with the personal frugality and unostenta- 
tious habits of the King. There was a clamour, and a just 
one surely, at the number of sinecure places bestowed 
on undeserving men, — at seeing suddenly enriched so 
many a son or nephew of some but second-rate Minister ; 
each decked with some scarce intelligible title, as Clerk 
of the Pipe, or Clerk of the Pells, or one of the Justices 
in Eyre; each enabled, under cover of this gibberish, to 
draw an ample salary. 

Such feelings, which could not fail to arise in a long 
protracted and as yet inglorious war, were, of codrse, 
heightened and iiitiamed by all the skill of Opposition 
vom va B 
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cn.ir. txi. " 


HISTOET OF ^ EKOEAXO, 

In the first fortnigM of Deeemte, 1779. two niuiioiK ihr 
Economical Heform were brought forwiir«l in ihe lloiisr' 
of Lords ; the one hj the Duke of Kkhuiond, thr 
hj the Earl of Shelburne. Both were rejected hy lar^e 
majorities. But on the same night as Lord ShdhunieV, 
Burke in the CommOBS gave notice^ that after tin* Ciirist- 
mas holida3^s he would introdiieea Bill on this iiiimnnunt 
subject At the same time he also stated ihc ondinc of 
Ms intended measure, and received warm eiiCMiiragt n:eriN 
from Fox and other of Ms friends. ‘‘I am Jo.d ixmiv:" 
said Fox, “from another place, where the tir>c liu !i irt 
''this kingdom, the first in abilities, the tirst in esiiiim- 
"tion, are now libelling this Housed* Here, Many a 
member mnj have, as Fox expected, shown surprise. 
"Yes, I repeat it,” cried. Fox. ''Every instance tliey 
"give — and they give many and strong iiislances — of 
" micorrected abuse with, regard to public money is a 

"libel on this House. Every thing they state 

"on the luxuriant growth of corrupt, iniluenee — and 
"it never was half so flourishing — is a libel oil this 
" House.” 

Eichmoncl and Shelburne, though outvoted, were not 
foiled. . The iE success of the Parliamentary attacks, far 
from checking, rather incited and called forth, the 
lar demonsti’ations. Before the month of December had 
expired, an important meeting, which served as a pattern 
to the rest, was held in the 'cMef town of our greatest 
CiMnty. From a single private room at York tliere went 
forth with no common strength the cry for Economical 
Beform. There stood BocMngham and Savile; there 
crowded in the independent freeholders, notwithstanding 
the many efforts that were made, by threat or by persua- 
sion, to pi'event them from attending. Such at least was 
the charge brought by the Marquis of Carmarthen, who 
was Lord Lieutenant of the East Biding at the time of 
the meeting, but who, concurring in its object, was in 
consequence dismissed from his Lord Lieutenancy, f 

Hist. voi. xx. p. 1302. ^ 

t Speech in the House of Lords, February 8. 1780. He stig- 
matises the means -which had been used as “mean, sliabby, 

“ and unwarrantable.*’ That very day he had receired the news of 



1780 ; 


0EE1T MEETIKa AT YOEK. 


In spite of every exertion to tlie con trarj, ■■upwards of 
8,000 freeliolders signed tiie couiitj petition, agreed upon 
at York, prajing the House of Commohs . to ■ reduce all 
exorbitant emoluments, and abolish ah sinecure places. 
Another part of the York proceedings was to appoint a 
Committee of sixtj-one gentlemen to carry on the neces- 
sary correspondence for promoting 'the prayer of the 
petition, and likewise to prepare the plan, of z national 
assoeiatioii for the same object, and for ‘^^such other 
‘•’measures as might conduce to restore the freedom of 
‘^"Parliament.” 

The example of York was soon followed by other 
shires. Middlesex was the next to meet. And within 
a very few weeks, hventy-three more of our English 
counties, and eleven of our largest cities or towms, had 
been convened. In all these there were adopted pe- 
titions similar to that of York; in most of them there 
were also named Committees of Correspondence. The 
latter, being far too clearly framed from the precedents 
set by4he revolted Colonies, were much disapproved by 
Lord Carmarthen and other moderate men, and were 
dropped accordingly in several of the counties* Hor, 
indeed, did tM petitions for Economical Beform every- 
wli£!re pass unanimously. Open resistance to their 
prayer vnis not likely to prevail. It was tried with 
very ill success at Huntingdon by the Earl of Sand-wich. 
But protests, declaring that the whole should be left to 
the wdsdom of Fai'liament, were signed by great part of 
the landed gentlemen in many places. — It is to be noted, 
that in all the steps tending to Economical Eeform both 
branches of the old Opposition — the followers of Lord 
Eockingliam and the followers of the late Lord Chatham 
—appear to have eoixlially concurred. Thus, while 
Lord Rockingham was busy in York, Lord Shelburne 
was no less busy in Buckinghamshire ; and Chatham’s 
sbn-in-Iaw, Lord Mahon, became the Chairman of the 
Kent Committee.^ 

his dismissal which no doubt may have given a keener edge to his 
epithets. 

For some of the ulterior proceedings, see in the Appendix to 
this rohtine Lord Shelburne’s Letter to Lord Mahon, April 7. 
1780. 
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The great Yorkshire petition was piTsciiff'cI to ilie 
Commons, on the 8th of FebrmiiT, hj tin/ princiftal 
Yorkshire member, Sir G-eorge Savil*-. Cin \h^n 
casioii, as the forms of the House 4li<l not r»*t prs^hihi!, 
Savile delivered a speech in its support, ffi*. .HitnalfT 
hgore and his feeble voice (then especially lie 'wa> >n\‘» 
fering from hoarseness) seemed to expuTid, aiul lii< 
licate frame to gather strength, from the mtv/j'.iUnJp 
the interests eoniided to his charge; and hh lu'»»thtT 
members, preserving an imbroken silence, ^‘litnve'fl luiu 
all the attention and respect cine to a ^diiiracft'r so up- 
right and tmsnlliecl Three days iater, IJurko hmunht 
forward the motion that he had ainioiincfti on Ivcuuo- 
mical Reform. His speech, as shortly aftt'rwaril- ii was 
revised and published bj himself, may deserve tn rank 
among the highest of his oratorical produciious. ( hu^ 
^^of the ablest speeches I have ever heard/' >nhl Lurd 
North in reply ; a speech sueli as no otin r member 
“could have made/’ Here the brilliniit lines ef ianev 
impart form and colour even to the dry bones of thmneii!l 
calculation. Here the very details of the Exid-ieriiifr 
grow amusing. Thus lightly, for example, does Burke 
play on the defects of the hve lesser scftCTeign lurii*- 
dictions of the _ realm: “Ours is not a mohareh? in 
“•strictness;. but as in the Saxon times^this ecmntiVwas 
“ an heptarchy so now it is a strange sort of peiitarehT% ■ 
“ . • , Cross a brook, and you lose the King of Eiigland ; 

“ but you have some comfort in coining again urid«* 
Majesty, though shorn of his beams, and no morn than 
“ Prince of Wales. Go to the north, and you find him 
“ dwindled to a Duke of Lancaster ; turn to the west of 
« that north, and he pops upon you m the humble eha- 

f on. 

the Earl of Chester disappears, and the King siumrise?^ 
you again as Count Palatine of Lancaster. If vcai 
“travel beyond Mount Edgecombe 'you lind him once 
more in his incognito, and he is Duke of CVirnwalh' 
bo that, quite fatigued and satiated witii this did! 

^ jariety, you are i^ 


" (( 4 .^ 4.1.^ 1 1 * vfw roll 

^4 sphere of his proper splendour, and beliohi vour 

amiable Sovereign in his true, simjile, undisguised, 


“ native character of Majestj.' 



* ITSO. BURKE ;02v ECOKOHICAL REFORM, 3 

Burke proposed tliat these five lesser jurisdictions 
shoiild be SB-^ept awaj. Wliea the reason of 

old establisliments is gone” — thus with the truest 
Conservative wisdom he spoke on another branch of his 
subject — it is absurd to keep nothing but the burthen 
of them. This is siiperstitiouslj to embalm a carcase 
not worth an ounce of the gums that are used to 
preserve it.” 

In the same spirit did Burke appfy himself to the 
abuses in the great departments of the feoyal Household, 
One attempt to correct them, he said, had indeed been 
made in the present reign. Lord Talbot, as liigfi 
Steward, observing the lavish expense of the lung’s 
kitchen, bad reduced several tables, and put the persons 
entitled to them upon board wages. But subsequent 
duties requiring constant attendance, it was not found 
possible to prevent the King’s servants being fed where 
they were employed. And thus unluckily,” said Burke, 
this first step towards economy doubled the expense i ” 
ItTormed part of the orator’s design, as he explained 
it, not merely to new model the Eoyal Household, and 
to clear it its cumbrous oifices, but to regulate the 
posts of Paymaster of the Forces and Treasurer of the 
I^avy, to reduce the profits of the Auditors of the Ex- 
chequer, and to abolish altogether the Board of Trade, 
the Civil branch of the Ordnance, and the third Secre- 
taryship of State. That Burke’s ideas of reform were as 
yet too extensive, and not sufiieieiitly matured, may be 
asserted on the authority of Burke himself; since, at a 
later period, when invested with the responsibilities of 
office, and allowed a longer time for refieetion, he thought 
proper to recede from so large a portion of his scheme. 
Other parts, however, have been carried into execution 
■with the happiest effect; and the high statesman -like 
ability with which Burke, in Ms speech, pleads for all 
the wise and temperate — wise, because temperate — 
principles on which he argues, is such as to claim the 
most careful perusal, and the most respectful mention, so 
long as tiie British Parliament or the British people may 
endtSre, Yet this wms the man whom the superior^ genius 
oftLord John Cavendish, or of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, did not deem worthy to sit in Cabinet with them, 
B 3 ' ' 
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and wliom they consigned to a second place ! How Ingli 
an office in the state would Burke iiaye been suminoned 
to fill, had either birth or marriage made him even a 
third cousin of His Grace the Duke of Devonshire ! 

The eloquence of Burke on these mere ecoiioiiiical 
details, enlivened, as we see it, by constant pleasantry, 
and enriched from abundant stores of reading, nia}' de- 
serve the higher admiration, if it be contrasted witli the 
style of common financiers. Many such are foiuid to 
value themselves mainly on their dryness and their 
dulness. Many such will occur to the recollection of 
every man who has sat in the House of Commons, even 
for- a single Session, as fulfilling to the letter Goldsmith’s 
masterly delineation of a self-styled man of business : — 
‘‘ We men of business,” says his Mr. Lofty, ** despise the 
“ moderns ; and as for the ancients, we have no time to 
read them. Why, now, here I stand, that kno-^v nothing 
of books. I say, Madam, I know nothing of books ; 
and yet I believe, upon a land-carriage fishery, a 
Stamp- Act, or an Indian Jaghire, I can talk mf two 
hours "without feeling the want of them.”-^’ 

Lord North, whatever might he his opinion as to many 
points of Burke’s proposal, knew the strength of the 
popular current by which it was borne omvards, and vras 
too well skilled in Parliamentary tactics to oppose it 
point-blank. On the contrary, he gave every ffieility for 
the introduction of Burke’s first Bill (Burke had five in 
all), and it was presented with only one dissentient voice 
■ — that of Lord George Gordon. In Committee, how- 
ever, a gi’cat variety of objections were started and of 
difficulties shown. Several of Burke’s adlicrents began 
to feel that it was no such easy matter as they had 
thought, with due regal’d to vested interests, to ne-^v- 
model an old and complicated system. Tlie House, hj 
degrees, grew weary of the subject; and at length, 
towards the close of the Session, the Bill was demolished 
by a side-blow in Committee, Burke declaring, however, 

^ Th^ Goodnatnred JVIanf* act ii. There is also somctliln^ 
most true to nature ;in Mr. Lofty^s answer to the lady who had 
quoted to him Waller the poet. “ Waller, Waller, is he of'ihe 
House ? ” . 
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tliat lie slioiiM not;' fail to bring forward tlie same measnre 
ill ' tlie coiirse of tbe next year- 

It is greatly to the liononr of Burke’s integrity and 
larmiiess'j" considering tlie Yebement . popular outcry lit 
I'iie time, that, while proposing to restrain and regulate 
tiie future Pension Listj he forbore — and he gave his 
rcfasoiis for forbearing — to resume or curtail, or lay any 
tax upon, the pensions already granted. This defect (for 
so' it might seem to heated partisans) was supplied by 
several auxiliary or rival motions- Colonel Barre tliim*- 
clered against the men of overgrown wealth still permitted 
to hold unreduced places of vast emolument, and rioting 
in the Army Extraordinaries. On another day, he said, 
he should propose a Commission of Accounts. But Lord 
Kbrth, dexterously coinciding in this proposal, drew the 
appointment of the Commission, greatly to Barre’s in- 
dignation, into Ms own hands- Sir George Savile moved 
'that the names at least of the holders of all pensions for 
life, Qi: patent places, should' be laid before the House. 
His motion was supported by Fox with his now cus- 
tomary eloquence and .powers of , both argument and 
ridicule, but WM resisted by Lord 'Horth. To expose,” 
said the Minister, ^Hhe necessities of ancient and noble 
^^*femiiies to the prying eye' of 'malignant curiosity — to 
“hold up the man who has a pension to the envy and 
“ detraction of M.m who hates him because he has none — 
“ to prepare a feast for party writers, and famish materials 
“for magazines and newspapers wMch 'would magnify 
“and misrepresent every 'circumstance, — these are the 
“ bad efiects ; but I know of no good ones that could 
“result from such indiscriminate exposure, since the 
“Civil List money was granted freely, and without re- 
“ striction or control, to the person of the King ” 

Able speeches to the' same, effect were delivered by 
two other members of 'the Government — by the Lord- 
Advocate, Henry Dundas, and by Wedderburn, the 
Attorney-General. Their- .defence provoked from 

* Debates in the Commons, Bebnxaty IS., and 2L 1780. Trom 
a BttlfSeqneat discussion in the Lords (farl-Hist., voL xxi?p. 229.) 
we#nay gather that, as the . Pension List then stood, the Scottish 
Peers, or their femily connections, were suspected to haye obtained 
the iioris share of it. 
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Colonel Barre (besides tlie He direct itIjIcIi lie to 
Wedderbtirii) a'most-.iinwortliy sarcasm, quite in accord- 
ance,. lioweyer,' witli', the illiberal spirit of that lime. 
Not' one Englishman, he said, dares to stami, forth in 
defence of the Minister: he. has .only two Scots! Lord 
North had moved an amendment, limiting the motions 
to all pensions ‘^payable at the Exchequer/^ so as to 
exempt those depending solely upon the Civil List ; bat 
QYeu thus he prevailed in the division by a majority of 
only two votes. 

Speaking on the same side, and in the same debates. 
Lord Nugent had exclaimed, “ There are many Lady 
Bridgets, Lady Marys, and Lady Jennys who would 
‘^be much hurt at having their names entered in our 
proceedings as pensioners of State.’’ In this lighter 
strain Lord Nugent scarcely did' justice to Ms own 
opinions. When in 1838 the Pension List was thoroughly 
sifted by a Committee of the House of Commons, and the 
cause of every pension, with the circumstances of the 
holder, so far as they could be traced, were made public 
to the world, there were found undoubtedly some cases 
of ladies in which high birth combined -with poverty had 
been held as sudScient recommendations to the Eoyai 
Bounty. But cases are far more numerous of ladies for 
whom a pittance had been worthily earned the piibiie 
service of a kinsman, and who were not aM'ays protected 
by that pittance from severe distress. No instance ot 
the kind can be stronger than that of the Hon. General 
Carey, a descendant of the heroic Falkland, who in this 
veiy year, 1780, was killed at the taking of St. Lucia 
from the French, leaving behind him an infant family of 
daughters. To each of these daughters a yearly pension 
of 80/. was granted by the Eing. Two of them survived 
till the Pension List inquiry of 1838, when the one, a 
lady then sixty-seven years of age, and belonging, as she 
says, to ^Hhat despised and degraded class culled pen- 
‘‘sioners,” found it requisite to write to tiie Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in vindication of tlieir claims. She 
first points out how ill, even in a worldly sense, their 
pensioifS had atoned for a father’s early care ; how they 
had come forth as orphans without a friend or protector, 
and since had struggled on ^*in something nearly allied 
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‘‘to want. — I must not, however,” slie adds, “allow this 
“ inehmcholy enumeration to make me forget that which 
“ I must ever remember with gratitude, namely, that this 
“pension, which in these dear times furnishes me with little 
“ more than daily bread, and obliges me, to obtain that, 

“ to live in banishment, was yet the means of procuring 
“me that religious and solid education adapted to my 
“ fortunes, which has enabled me to bear up against all 
“ the sorrows of them, I have, indeed, enjoyed it long- — 

“ perhaps the gentlemen of the Committee will think too 
“ long — but that has been the will of God, and not my 
“ fault ; and it is true that, as it is my only resource, I 
“ should be glad to retain it if I can be allowed so to do 
“with honour and without reproach, and to receive it 
“with that digniiied thankfulness with which the daughter 
“of a usefully brave British ofiicer may accept a national 
“ testimony of her father’s deserts ; but if this cannot be, 
“and Ms services are considered as having been long 
“remunerated, why, then. Sir, I can cheerfully resign 
“ that winch I shall hope may lessen the distress of some 
“ younger and weaker child of affliction ; and being, by 
“ feed’s blessing, able, both in body and mind, to seek my ' 
“own subsistence in the education of the children of 
“s<5me more fortunate family, I may, perhaps, find an 
“answer to 'the quarterly question of my mind whether 
“ such wages as I should then receive for my honest ser- 
“viee were not more honourable than the degrading 
“ reception of a pension so grudgingly bestowed,”^ 

The personal tendency of many of the questions dis- 
cussed in the Session of 1780 may be traced in the per- 
sonal conflicts that they provoked. An altercation 
beuveen Mr. Fox and another member of Parliament, 
Mr. William Adam, was followed by a duel, in which 
Mr. Fox was slightly wounded. Some months later, in 
the Lords, the Earl of Shelburne thought proper to com- ' 
plain that the command of one of the new-raised regi- 
ments had been bestowed on a mere civilian member of 
Parliament, Mr. Fuiiarton ; and that gentleman having 

* This toxicbing and heautifiil letter is dated Yienna, datlTia^ 
11. 1^38. It is printed at length in the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee, p. 6. (Pari. Papers.) 
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formeiiy been attacbed to tlie British embassy at Pari-, 
Lord Shelburne applied to Mm, in contempt, tiio French 
term COMMIS. Colonel Fullar ton, with rather too roudi 
of the fire of Ms new profession, not only retaliatc-d np:m 
Lord Shelburne in the Lower House, but fought him in 
Hyde Park ; on which occasion the noble P(‘er was shitf, 
though not dangerously, in the body. With goud rtaison 
might Sir James Lowther take up tlie subject that >aim'* 
evening in the Commons. If, he said, there arc to bi* 
these constant appeals to arms, the Pavliaineur of Eng- 
land will become no better than a Polish Diet, 
certainly such meetings were not uncongenial to the 
temper of that time. We find the strongest arguments 
in their defence alleged on Dr, Jolinson^s high aiitht>riry/-^' 
We iind even Sir James Lowther, in reproving iheia, 
careful to explain that he did so only when they trenched 
on freedom of debate. He had himself, he said, been 
more than once engaged in conflicts of that nature upon 
other grounds, and whenever he was called upon he 
trusted he should show himself ready. Ko distf|:>proba- 
tion of the duel as such was expressed by the Corres- 
' ponding Committees, though some of them were eager to 
insinuate that Lord Shelburne, from iiil zeal in their 
behalf, had been singled out for vengeance by the 're- 
tainers of the Government. 

Another altercation of that period might have led no 
less to conflict but for the graver and more nearly judi- 
cial character of one of the parties concerned. There had 
been for some time a growing alienation between tlie Court 
and the Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir Fletcher 
Horton ; but when the rumour rose, that applications 
had been made to tbe Chief Justice (De Grey) to retire, 
so that the Attorney-General might be seated in his 
place, Horton could no longer restrain himself. He tock 
occasion, when the House was in Committee on Burke's 
Bill for Economical Reform, to complain that this vc-rv 
post of Chief Justice had been held out to Mm by tlm 

Life by Boswell, under the dates of April 10. 1772,, and 
April 19. 1773. Foote, at the same penod, writing widi th« exug» 
geraCion wHch we might expect from him, makes his Major i'>f 
Militia, when aggrieved, exclaim, « I will get our Ohapkhi xu pen 
“ me a challenge, I ” (The Mayor of Garxatt, act il) 
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Duke of Grafton as an inducement to accept ineanwliile 
the Speaker’s chair. It was' enough for Lord ■ jN’orth to 
answer eohlljj that he was not bound bj a promise, of his ^ 
predecessor. He likewise ' disclaimed ■ all knowledge of 
any siicli negotiation with the Chief Justice as the 
Speaker had supposed. But' ■■Wedderburn,. stung at Sir 
Fletcher’s mention of his name, poured upon him, in 
reply, Vvitli most powerful effect, a torrent of wit and 
invective. He reminded the House, that the Speaker 
had not disdained to accept, in requital, nay, in anticipa- 
tion, of his services, one of the richest of the sinecures — 
a Chief Justiceship in Eyre. He added, and surely with 
much force and truth, When the Bight Honourable 
^"gentleman quitted Westminster Hall to slide first into 
‘^fhe enjoyment of a great sinecure, and afterwards to 
‘^‘be exalted to the high situation he still holds, he left 
behind him many who continued to labour with 
industry and assiduity in hopes that the line of prefer- 
ment would be open to them. It is rather hard, there- 
^‘fore, tSat the Right Honourable gentleman should 
throw his mantle over those whom he has left to toil 
behind Mm, aij^d secure to himself an exclusive claim to 
return to the profession, not for the purpose of joining 
in the toil of it, but merely to enjoy those posts of 
dignity and honour which other men in the daily routine 
of business had laboured to merit, and expected in their 
turn to receive.”^ 

The cry for Economical Reform, which had taken its 
rise in the distresses of the country, drifted more and 
more, as impelled by party spirit towards distrust of the 
Crown. See, it was exclaimed, both in and out of Par- 
liament, how vast the influence, how irresponsible the 
power, which that army of inferior placemen can com- 
mand ! Mr. John Crewe, member for Cheshire, brouglit 
in a Bill which had once been Mr. DowdeswelFs, to 
disable revenue-ofilcers from voting at elections ; he was 
supported both by Fox and Conway ; but on the motion 

^ the Pari Hist., vol. xxl p. 274. and Lord Campbells 
lives of the Cimncellors, voL vi. p. 136,; the last containixi|*aTi 
accouTrt of Weclderbunfs speech as derived from the £rst Lord 
Melville. 
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tliat tlie Bill be now committed/* he found himself in 
z minority. Sir Philip Jennings Clerke renewed liis 
motion of a former year, to exclude cont3’uctors from the 
House of Gommons/iinless their contracts were obttiined 
by. .a, public bidding. His Bill passed the Commons 
almost unanimously; but in the Upper Hoiise,^ the 
active exertions and the able 'speeches of Lord Chief 
Justice Mansdeld and Lord Chancellor Tliurlow procured 
its rejection. Activity likewise, though not abiiiiy, 
might on that occasion be justly ascribed to Lord Hills* 
borough. Certain it is, that at no otlier period of oiir 
annals, dixi the abuses of the contract system iiourish 
in such rank luxuriance. At no other peri<3d were they 
so highly detrimental to the public service. Thus, to 
give only one slight instance, Colonel Simcoe, a most 
active ohicer in our later American campaigns, speaking 
of this very year, 1780, complains of the ^‘miserable 
contract hats which had been sent from England.”^ 
Even now, after so' much has been achieved by way both 
of safeguard and reform, we may sometimes still feel the 
truth of that caustic remark made by Pepjs two cen- 
turies ago : — “ I see it is impossible ^or the King to 
^'have things done as cheap as other men !”f 

It was on the 6th of April that the rising jealoitSy of 
the executive power was, both in and out of" Parliament, 
most conspicuously shown. There was held that after- 
noon a meeting of the people of Westminster, where Fox 
appeared and delivered an harangue, supported by his 
two friends, the Dukes of Portland and of Devonshire. 
At the request of the Middlesex magistrates, and from 
the apprehensions of some popular disturbance, a body of 
troops had ]>een drawn out and kept ready in the neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster Hall. How far from ill- 
founded were those apprehensions was abundantly proved 
by the events in London, only a few weeks afterwards. 
But meanwhile the timidity, as it was termed, of the 
Middlesex magistrates exposed them to most vehement 
invectives from the Opposition chiefs. Burke, in the 
House of Commons, called them “reptiles,” — the mere 

* Journal of the Queen^s Bangers, by Colonel Simcoe, b. 9 % 

t Fepys's Diary, July 2L 1662. 
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scum of tlie eartli/’ ', If,”- cried Fox, a set of men 

^‘'are to be let loose on tlie Constitutional meetings of 
tiie .people, tlien all w'bo go to.'such meetings must go 
armed !” 

Witliin the House the business of the day was begun 
by the presentations of farther petitions in favour of 
Economical Eeform — petitions so many and so large, 
that, according to the strong expression of a contem- 
porary writer, they seemed, not so much to cover, as to 
bury the table. Then, with the House in Committee, 
Dunning rose. Clearly, boldly, and with the utmost 
bitterness of language, he reviewed the conduct of the 
Ministers with regard to Burke’s great measure of re- 
form: at first, he said, they had received it with a 
show of candour, and a kind of mock approbation, but 
they had afterwards declared themselves fundamentally 
opposed to every one of its leading objects. Other 
measures of that Session, tending to the same end, had 
been in like manner either defeated or eluded. What, 
then, reimins, said Dunning, but for the House to bind 
itself, and satisfy the public by putting forth a clear 
simple proposition, and voting the words which he con- 
cluded with mofing : — That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that the influence of the Crown has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished ” 

Sir Fletcher Norton, full of spleen against Lord North, 
eagerly availed himself of the Speaker’s privilege of 
speaking in Committee, and strongly supported hir. 
Dunning’s Eesolution. So far did his rancour overpower 
his judgment, that we find him insist on a point most 
unseemly for a Speaker to urge — that if Honourable 
Members should now vote the petitions of the people 
unfounded, he wished them much joy of going down to 
their constituents with that opinion. Lord North, in 
reply, spoke with his usual talent, though scarcely with 
his usual temper. He reminded the House, as he might 
with perfect truth, that he had never insinuated that his 
abilities were equal to his post, and had constantly 
declared himself ready to resign it ; but ’still, he said, he 
had maintained himself, in spite of , the , exertions of those 

Annual Eegister, 1780, p. 165. ^ 
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who had formerly contended against the rigliis ot' thf 
people, and who were now pursuing measures likely lo 
overturn the Constitution. 

In the course of this arduous debate, a diversion in 
favour of the Government was attemprecl by one of if- 
.ablest members — the Lord Advocate, hirst, he moved 
that the Chairman should leave the Chair. Biu rhiir. 
motion, being understood as sfiiiing the Inuuiry. was ill- 
received, and, hj |)erniission of the Housve, wnthuniwu. 
Xext, he proposed to add, as an aniendment to tiu? 
original motion, the opening words, ** if is now necessary 
declare.” Fox, as the Opposition leader, stared 
his acquiescence in the suggestion, and the motion of 
Dimriing was put to the House in that amen deal form. 
Still, however, the Lord Advocate retained the liberty 
of voting, and’ he did vote, against tlie whole motion ; 
while he had succeeded in his object, namely, to convert, 
as far as possible, a general averment into a temporary 
declaration, wdiich might, at some future period, be 
retracted or disowned. ^ 

Mr. Dunning and his friends had certainly some con- 
siderable instances to allege in support of their position. 
But they wholly overlooked the fact thaife if, on the one 
side, the indueiice of the Crown had been augnienting, 
there was, on the other, at least an equal reiaxatioh ot 
its prerogative. It is laid down as beyond all dispute, 
by a most judicious and impartial historian of our own 
time, that ever since the Eevolution, tliere has. been a 
systematic diminution of the reigning princess control * 
In all probability, however, such considerations decided 
but few votes. Many more were swayed by tlie argu- 
ment at which the Speaker had so unscnipiiloiisly 
glanced, that the Parliament was now near closing the 
sixth year of its existence, and must, at no distant period, 
be dissolved. Under these impressions, the Eesolution 
of Dunning was carried against the Governmenr b}' & 
majority of eighteen, the numbers being 233 and 21 d. It 
is worthy of note that, of all the English county mem- 
bers, no more * than nine appear in the lists of tlu* 
minority. 

Hallam’s Constil Hist;., yollii* p. 395. 
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His first Eesolntion being tliiis carried, Bumiing fortli- 
with proceeded to move a second, purporting that the 
House had the fail right to correct an j abuses in the 
Civil List Eevenue. A third Resolution was added by 
Thomas Pitt, to the effect that it was their duty to 
redress, without delay, the grievances complained of in 
the petitions of the people. These latter declarations 
being likewise affirmed in spite of the efforts of Lord 
North, Fox, at past one o’clock in the moiming, moved 
that all three should be immediately reported to the 
House. With good reason might Lord North protest 
against that course, as violent, arbitrary, and unusual ; ” 
but Fox persisting as though desirous to leave the House 
no leisure for refection, and the Government not ven- 
turing to try a second division, the Eeport was brought 
up and the House adjourned. 

Exulting in Ms victory, Dunning was eager to pursue 
it. When next the Committee met, he brought forward 
other motions more in detail, respecting the Civil L?st 
and the Mght of certain members of the Household to sit 
in Paidiameiit On the division, however, he saw Ms 
numbers decrease ; and they were still further lessened 
after an adjourlment of ten days, wMch the Speaker’s 
illness rendered necessary. The old supporters of Lord 
North, who had voted against him on the 6th of April, 
began to think that they had done enough for their own 
popularity at the General Election. They now paid less 
regard to their constituents and more to their convic- 
tions; and thus the current of their votes returned to 
its accustomed channel. When Dunning moved an Ad- 
dress, requesting the King not to dissolve the Parliament, 
nor prorogue the Session, until proper measures had been 
taken to diminish the infuenee of the Crown, he found 
himself defeated in a full house by a majority of 51 ; 
another motion by Serjeant Adair, for withholding the 
Supplies until after the redress of grievances, was nega- 
tived without debate ; and finally, on the 26th of May, 
when the House was again in Committee on Petitions, a 
technical motion that the Chairman should leave the 
Chair |vas carried against Dunning by a majority of 43. 
Thus^ the important Eesolutions of the 6th of April "Re- 
mained, as it were, alone upon the Journals 5 all their 
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expected consequences, all the steps requisite to cive 
them force and validity, having been rejected by''tite 
House. Deep was the disappointment and loud the 
clamour of the Opposition chiefs. Even tlicir vueabuhtrv 
of invective, though most ample and well tried, scarcc-ry 
sufficed to their zeal. “ It is shameful, it is base, it is 
“ unmanly, it is treacherous,” cried Fox. On the other 
hand, Lord North, who had never lost his good humour 
since his defeat, showed himself no less composed and 
equable at his return of fortune. 

But witliin a few days of the close of tliese trans- 
actions, they were quite forgotten in a train — new and 
wholly unlooked for — of affairs. Then of a sudden, 
like a meteor rising from the foulest marshes, appeared 
those fearful riots, to which the most rank intolerance 
gave origin, and Lord George Gordon a name. Then 
the midnight sky of London was reddened with incen- 
diary fires, and her streets resounded to the cry of an 
infuriated mob ; then our best and wisest statesmen had 
to tremble, not only for their lives, but for their hearths 
and homes; then for once in our annals, the powers of 
Government and order seemed to quail and succumb 
before the populace of the capital in arm-. 

In a former chapter it has been already shown how 
the Protestant Associations, spreading from Scotland to 
England, and selecting Lord George Gordon as their 
common chief, continued, through the year 1779 to 
gather strength and numbers.* The conduct of Lord 
George showed that he was well entitled to his post of 
pre-eminence in folly. During the Session of 1780 ^ he 
made many speeches in the House of Commons, alwav-' 
marked by ignorant fanaticism, and often by low buf- 
foonery. Thus, on one occasion, we find him cal! Lord 
Nugent “ the old rat of the Constitution.”! Here his 
meaning seems not quite clear, nor is it of the lea^t 
importance to discover ; but it may serve for a samifie of 
hm style. Early in the year, he had obtained mi aii- 
dmnce of the Emg and read out to his Majesty page 
after page of an Irish pampMet, so long as the diylight 

* See vol. Ti pp, 239. and 261 

-e ... Hist vol. 101 . 5 . 407 . 
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lasted.* He suspected, or at. least lie was wont to insi- 
1111 atC; til at George tlie Third was a Eomaii Catholic at 
heart. His next object was to obtain popular petitions, 
complaining of the recent relaxation in the Penal Laws. 

It had been hoped, in the course of the last year, that 
some indulgence to the Protestant Dissenters might be 
the best means to lessen or divert their rancour against 
the Homan Catholics, and to convince them that no 
exclusive favour was intended to these last With such 
views nearly the same measure of Relief from Sub- 
scription, which the Lords had rejected by a large ma- 
jority in 1772, and again in 1773, passed their House in 
1779, when transmitted from the Commons, and, it is 
said, without debate, f The indulgence was accepted, 
but the rancour was not removed. This plainly ap- 
peared from the great popular support with which even 
the wildest projects of Lord George Gordon were re- 
ceived. The petition which he wished to obtain from 
London was at this time the object of his especial care. 
It was istvited and urged on in every manner by public 
advertisements and by personal entreaties. It was for 
several weeks in circulation, and received many thousand 
signatures. T§ give it greater force and eifect Lord 
George, towards the close of May, convened a meeting 
of the Protestant Association in Coachmakers’ Hail. 
There, after a long speech, and in a most crowded room, 
he gave notice that he would present the petition to the 
House of Commons, on the 2nd of June, Resolutions 
were passed that the whole body of the Association and 
their friends would, on that day, assemble in St. George’s 
Fields, with blue cockades in their hats to divstinguish 
ail true Protestants from their foes. Still further to 
incite them Lord George added that if the assemblage 
did not amount to 20,000 he would not present the 
petition. 

Accordingly on Friday, the 2Bd of June, and at ten 
o^’clock in the morning, St, George^s Fields were 
thronged with blue cockades. They were computed at 

^ IL Walpole to Lady Ossory, January 29. 1780. ^ 

f Part Hist. Yol. xx. p. 322. Bee also in the Appendix to hiy 
fifth wdume, a letter firom Dr. Price' to Lord Cliatham, dated 
March 11. 1773. y ’ , , 

VOL. TO. 
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50.000 or 60,000, and by some persons even at 100,000 
men."^ The love of frolic and of staring had eortainly 
brought inauy new accessions to their ranks. Appear* 
ing in the midst and welcomed by their enthusiastic 
cheers, Lord George Gordon, in the lirst place, indulged 
them with another of Ms silly speeche.«. Aoxt, they 
■were marshalled in separate bands, the umiu body 
marching over London Biddge and through d^tauple Ear 
to the Houses of Parliament, in this proccftsiou they 
walked six abreast, and in their van was carried, their 
great petition, containing, it was said, no less tlian 

120.000 signatures or marks. 

London, at that period, was fir from yet po*\-essing 
the sturdy and disciplined police which now, on any 
chance of riot, or even of mere crowd ami. pivssure, 
lines our streets and squares. There were only the 
parish beadles, and the so-called watchmen of the uigiiT, 
for the most part feeble old men, frequentiy knocked 
down by the revellers, and scotfed at by the play- 
wrights, of the age. In the face of that niigibty juTay 
so long previously announced, which Lord George 
Gordon wms leading to Whitehall, not one measure of 
precaution had been taken by the Government. They 
had neither sworn in any special constables nor stationed 
any soldiers. It must be owned, however, that the 
reproaches on that score came with no good grace from 
the lips of the Opposition chiefs, which had so lately 
poured forth their loudest clamours when, in the appre- 
hension of some tumult at the Westminster meeting, a 
body of troops had been kept ready. 

Finding no obstruction to their progress, the blue 
cockades advanced to Palace Yard, and took possession 
of the open space some time before the two Houses met, 
as they did later in the afternoon. Then, -with only a 
few door-keepers and messengers bet-vveen tiiem and some 

* London Conrant, June 3. 1780. This newspaper thinks fit ro 
add, “ It was a glorious and most afiecting spectacle to see such 

** numbers of our fellow-citizens advancing in the cause of Protest- 
which our Protestant Bishops have so meaniv and 
“ihiamously deserted.** But hy the next publication CHonday, 
J line 5.) the Editor’s tone bad wholly changed. “ What mehncholy 
“forebodings must not the outrage and insult ” &c. &c. 
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of tlie principal objects of liieir fury, tliey were not long 
in learning the dangerous secret of tlieir strength. The 
Lords had been siinimoned for that day, to hear a motion 
from the Duke of Richmond, in favour of annual Par- 
liainenrs and unrestricted sufirage. Lord Chancellor 
Thiirlow was ill and at Tunbridge, and the Earl of 
Mansfield had undertaken to preside in Ids place. But 
as it chanced Lord Mansfield was then most unpopular 
with the Protestant Associators, having not long since 
charged a jury to acquit a Roman Catholic priest, who 
was brought before him charged with the crime of 
celebrating Mass. Thus, no sooner did his carriage 
appear than it was assailed and its windows broken, 
•while the venerable judge, the object of the fiercest 
execrations as “ a notorious Papist,” made his way into 
the House with great difficulty, and on entering, could 
not conceal his torn robe and his disshevelled wig. He 
took his seat upon the -woolsack pale and quivering.^ 
The Archbishop of York’s lawm sleeves were torn off 
and fiun'l in his face. The Bishop of Lincoln, disliked 
as a brother of Lord Thurlow, fared still w'orse; his 
carriage was dejiolished, while the prelate, half fainting, 
sought i*efage in an adjacent house, from which, on 
recovering himself, he made his escape in another dress 
(some said in a woman’s) along the leads. Lord Hills- 
borough and Lord Townsliend, who came together, and 
the other Secretary of State, Lord Stormont, were 
roughly handled, and could scarcely make their way 
through the people. From Lord President Bathurst 
they pulled his wig, telling him, in contumelious tei*m>s, 
that he was tlie Pope,” and also an old -woman ; ” 
thus, says Horace Walpole, splitting into two their 
notion of Pope Joan! The Duke of Northumberland, 
having with him in his coach a gentleman in black, a 

^ “ Quivering on the woolsack like an aspen” was the description 
by the Duke of Gloucester that same night to Horace Walpole 
(Letter to Lady Ossory, June 3. 1780). On the other hand, Lord 
Campbell is perhaps a little too eager to praise his brother Chief 
Justice &>r ‘*calni dignity,” (Lives, &c., vol, ii p. 518.), and to'^afdd, 
three ijages further, “ I obseiwe, with great pride,, that on this occa- 
‘‘sion the Law Lord showed much more courage than any other 

member of the House, spiritual or temporal,” 
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cry arose among tlie mnltitiKle tiuit tlie person tlm?; 
attired must be a Jesuit and tbe Duke's coriil'ssitr ; a 
conclusion, it may faiiiy be owned, not uf all men* 
unreasonable tliaii many others they liacl foriiierl, ij:i 
the strength of this, their ^discrimiiialing jiwlguiienA 
His Grace vtbs forced from his carriage, and ruldicd of 
Ins watch and purse. 

Still, howexer, as the Peers by degrees came in, Hie 
business of the House in regulatr course proeeedinL 
Prayers were read, some foimal Bills were advanced a 
stage, and the Duke of Eiciimoiid then begJin to state his 
reasons for thinking that, under present eireiimstniice-, 
political powers might safely be entrusted to flic lo'^vi-t 
orders of the people. His Grace wnas still speaking when 
Lord Montfort burst into the House, and broke tiiroo/ich 
Ills harangue. Lord Montfort said that lie Mt bound to 
acquaint their Lordships of the perilous sitiraticai ui 
which, at that very moment, stood one of their own 
members ; he meant Lord Boston, whom the mob had 
dragged out of his coach, and -were cruelly m^treating. 
At this instant/’ says an eye-witness, it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive a more grotesque appearance than the 
House exhibited. Some of their Lordships witli cht lr 
hair about their shoulders ; others smutted with dirt ; 
‘• most of them as pale as the ghost in Hamlet ; and all 
“ of them standing up in their several places, and speak - 
“ing at the same instant One Lord proposing to send 
“ for the Guards, another for the Justices or Civil Magis- 
trates, many crying out, Adjourn I Adjourn ! wdule the 
skies resounded with the huzzas, shoiitings, or hootings 
and hissings in Palace Yard. This' scene of unprece- 
“ dented alarm continued for about half an hour.” 

It was proposed by Lord Townshend that tiie Peers 
should go forth, as a body, and attempt the rescue of 
Lord Boston. This proposal was still debating, rather 
too slowly for its object, when Lord Boston iumsdf came 
in, with his hair disshevelled and his clothes covered 
with hair-powder. He had been exposed to especial 
danger, through a wholly unfounded suggestion from 

* Reprinted in the , Park Hist. toI sxk p. S60. In the Lords* 
Journals of that, day appears the unusual entry: Hotice #as taken 
*• of a uimuItuouB assembly,” &c. 
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some persons in tlie crowd, that h-e-was a Eoman Catlio- 
!ic ; upon which the multitude, with loud imprecations 
had threatened to cut the sign of the Cross upon his 
rbrehead. But he had the skill to engage some of the 
ring-leaders in a controversy on the question whether 
the Pope be Antichrist ; and while they were eagerly dis- 
cussing that favourite point*, he contrived to slip through, 
them. After such alarms, however, the Peers did. not 
resume the original debate. They summoned to tlie Bar 
two of the Middlesex Magistrates, who declared that 
they had x^eceived no orders from the Government, and 
that, with all their exertions since tlie beginning of the 
tumult, they had only been able to collect six constable-. 
Finally, at eight o’clock, the House adjourned till tiu* 
morrow' ; and the Peers, favoured by the dusk, returneti. 
home on foot, or in hackney carriages, with no further 
insult or obstruction. 

The members of the- Commons, as less conspicuous in 
their equipages than the Peers, were not so much molestetl 
in passHig to their House. But when once assembled, 
their danger was far greater, since the infuriated mul- 
titude, finding no resistance, burst into and kept .pos- 
session of the lobby. Here they raised loud shouts of 

No Popery ! No Popery ! ” and “ Repeal ! Repeal ! ” 
Meanwhile, Lord George Gordon, seconded by Alderman 
Bull, was presenting their great Protestant petition, and 
moving that the House should consider it in Committee 
forthwith. On the other side, it was proposed tliat this 
Committee should be deferred until Tuesday, the 6th. 
When, however, upon this point #division was demanded, 
it was found impracticable. Neither the Ayes nor the 
Noes could go ibrtli, thronged as was, the lobby with 
strangers, and unable as the Sergeant-at-Arms declared 
himself to clear it During the debates Lord George 
endeavoured to keep up the spirit of his friends by shoAv- 
iiig himself at the top of the gallery-stairs, and making 
several harangues to the noisy concourse in the lobby. 
He exhorted them by all means to persevere ; and toid 

them, from time to time, the names of the members whi^ 

• 

* ISvidence of Josepli f*earsoa, the, door-keepier. (State Trials, 
XXL p. 529.) ' . ' 
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were speaking against tliem, There is Hr. .Bnrke,” he 
said, “ the member for Bristol f and, soon afieinvards, 
jou know that Lord Koith calls you a rnob?'^ 
Tims, their fury inere.«assing, the House, at ijitervals. i-e- 
somidod with their cries of Popery!’^ and their 
violent knocks at the door. General Conway and Lord 
Frederick Campbell, that same evening at $n|)|.*er, said 
there was a moment when they thought they mu.-i huvu 
opened the doors, and fought their -way out sw<)rd iu luiiiiL 
Lord North, however, at this crisis showed great lirm- 
ness, animating the resolution of the House by his un- 
perturbed demeanour, but sending privately, and in all 
haste, for a party of the Guards. Other members niiide 
it a personal matter with Lord George. Colonel Holroyd 
told him that he had hitherto ascribed his conduct to 
insanity ; but now saw that there was more of malice 
than of madness in it ; and that, if he again attempted to 
address the rioters, he, Colonel Holroyd, would immedi- 
ately move for Ms commitment to Newgate. Colonel 
Murray, one of Lord George’s kinsmen, used stil? bolder 
language : — Mj Lord George, do you really mean to 
‘‘ bring your rascally adherents into the House of Com- 
^^mons? If you do, the first man of them that enters 
I will plunge my S’word, not into his body, but info 
yours I’’ Lord George, appears to have been daunteci 
Certainly, at least,' ;’he was- silenced. Indeed, in one part 
of the evening, he quietly went up to the eating-room, 
where he threw himself into a chair and fell asleep, or 
nearly so, while listening to some excellent admonitions 
from Mr. Bowen, the ClSiplain of the House.* 

Failing the incitements of Lord George, tlie crowd 
within the lobby grew less fierce. Out of doors, mc*rc- 
over, great exertions were making to allay the storm. 
Lord Mahon, who was known to many of the people as 
a recent candidate for Westminster, harangued tliein 
from the balcony of a cofiTee-house, and is said to have 
done good serv ce to the cause of law and order.f In 

* EvidcBce, at Ms trial, of the Bev. Thomas Bowen. (State 
Trials.. Yol. xxi, p. 525.) 

t “Lord Malion counteracted the incendiary, and clue dy contri- 
bated by his harangues to conjure down the tempest.^^" (H. 
Walpole to Mason, June 4. 1780. See sdso his Letters to Lady 
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this manner time wiis gained, niitiL towards nine o’clock, 
when an active Middlesex J dstice, Mr. ' AcHiiigton, 
appeared with a party of Horse Guards. Mr. Addington 
told the people in the streets, that he meant them no 
harm, and that the soldiers should retire if they would 
quietly disperse, which many hundreds of them did 
accordingly, first giving the Magistrate three cheers. A 
party of the Foot Guards was also drawn up in the 
Court of Requests, and the lobby was now cleared ; thus, 
at length, enabling the House of Commons to divide. 
Only eight members were found willing to support Lord 
George in his ignominious proposal for immediate 
deliberation, at the bidding and in the presence of the 
mob. Against that proposal 194 votes, including tellers, 
were recorded ; and the House was then adjourned until 
tlie Tuesday following. 

With the adjournment of both Houses, and the disper- 
sion of the crowd in Falace-Yard, it was imagined that 
the dilEculties of the day had closed. The magistrates 
returned home, and sent away the soldiers. Unhappily, 
several parties of the rioters were intent on further 
mischief Repairing to the two Roman Catholic chapels 
of the Sardinfan and Bavarian Ministers in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields and in Warwick Street — chapels which 
existed by the faith of treaties, and were not at all 
connected with the Acts of 1778 — they set them in 
dames. Engines were sent for, but the mob prevented 
them from playing; while the benches from the Sar- 
dinian chapel, being fiung into the street, afforded the 
materials for a bonfire, as a tokeitof the public exultation. 
At length the soldiers came — too late to prevent the 
havoc, in time only to seize and to secure thirteen of the 
rioters. 

Next morning the town was, to all appearance, per- 
fectly tranquil. The House of Lords met in the forenoon, 
and on the motion of Earl Bathurst, agreed to an Address 

Ossory, vol. ii. p. 415. ed. 1848.) One of Lord Mahon’s qualifica- 
tions for addressing a large crowd with effect is satirically glanced 
at in the JRolUad .* — 

* “ Mahon outroaring torrents in their force, 

** Bankes the precise, and duent Wilberforce 
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for prosecuting tlie authors anf abettors of tlio ivcmt 
outrages. The angry taunts that followed between the 
Government .and ■■Opposition members, inav be readily 
conceived and need not be detailed. But ir is weft 
ivorthy of note, with how much of political foresight am! 
sagacity Loixl ■ Shelburne suggested the idea of a new 
police. Let their Lordships,’" he said, at least 
who are in administration, recollect wdmt the police of 
Finance is ; let them examine its good, and not be blind 
to its evil. They would dud its constniction excellent ; 
“ its US(3 and direction abominable. Ixd them embrace 
the one, and shun the other.” 

Notwithstanding the general and eonddent belief that 
the disturbances were over, they recommenced, in a 
slight degree, that very evening m Moorfields. On the 
next afternoon, that is, on Sunday the 4th, they became 
far more serious in the same quarter. Unhappily 
Kennett, the Lord Mayor, was, as Wilkes afterwards 
complained, a man wholly wanting in energy and hrm- 
ness. The first outrages within his jurisdiction being 
unchecked and almost unnoticed, tended to give rise to 
many more. Again assembling in large bodies, the mob 
attacked both the chapels and the dw^elling-hoiises of the 
Eoman Catholics in and about Moorfields. The houses 
they stripped of the furniture, and the chapels of the 
altars, pulpits, pews, and benches, all wMch served to 
make bonfires in the streets. 

On the ensuing afternoon, that is, on Monday the 5th 
of June, a Drawing Boom had been appointed at St 
J ames’s, in celebration of the King’s Birthday. Previous 
to the Drawing Room a Privy Council was held, at 
which the riots were discussed. But as yet they were 
deemed of so slight importance that no one measure -was 
taken with regard to them, beyond a Proclamation 
offering a re’ward of 500/. for a discovery of the persons 
concerned in setting fire to the Sardinian and Bavarian 
chapels. Even Lord Mansfield, had not only seen, 
but felt, the fury of the mob, fell into the same twror cd* 
underrating it. When in the course of this (hiv 'Mr. 
Strahan, the printer, who had also been insulted/callcfl 
upon Ms Lordship to,. express his 'fears from the 
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tioiisiie«s of the populace; *tlie Chief Justice, we are told, 
treated it as a veiy sliglit irregularity.^ 

That delusion, however, was dispelled by the events of 
the same day. The blue cockades, growing bolder nnd 
bolder by indulgence, mustered in high spirits and 
increasing nuinbers. While some parties proceeded h* 
destroy the Boinanist chapels in Wapping and East 
vSmitliiicld, others broke open and plundered the shops aiul 
houses of Mr. Eainsforth and Mr. Maberly, two track's - 
men who had given evidence against the rioters secured 
on Friday night. But the principal object of attack was 
the house of Sir George Savile, obnoxious as the author 
of the first relaxation in the Penal Code. Savile House, 
which stood in Leicester Fields, was accordingly carried, 
as it were, by storm, and given up to pillage. Some of 
the furniture derived from the chapels or the private 
dwellings, was, previously to its being burned in the 
adjacent fields, dragged in tidumph and displayed tlirough 
Welbeck Street, before the house of Lord Georg|*. 
Gordon. That foolish young fanatic now began to 
shrink from the results of Ms own rashness. In the 
name of his Projestant Association he put forth a hand- 
bill, disavowing all share in the riots ; but he soon 
found how far easier it was to raise than to allay the storm. 

By this time the alarm had spread fiir and wide. 
Burke, who had most zealously supported Savile in the 
good work of religious toleration, found it requisite, 
with his family, to take refuge beneath the roof of his 
friend General Burgoyne. Throughout these troubles, 
and amidst all the anxious scenes of the next day, his 
demeanour was courageous arid composed, and his wife 
showmd herself not unworthy such a husband. Jane,” 
thus writes their brother Mr. Bichard Burke, “Jane has 
“ the firmness and sweetness of an angel ; but -why do I 
“ say an angel? — of a woman I 

On Tuesday the 6th, according to adjournment both 
Houses met. A detachment of Foot Guards had been 
ranged in Westminster Hall, and in great measure over- 

Johnson to Mrs. Thrak, June 9. 1780. The passages 
from these letters, relating to the riots, are inserted in Bos^Ii’s 
Life. • • . 

t Sec Burke’s Correspondence, vol. u. p. 85X, 
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awed tlie mob; B'evertbeless, one of the Lord 

Stormont, was slightly wounded, and his carriage alto- 
gether demolished. The Peers, uftfu* a short di><nL>.'rion, 
adjourned. In the Commons, notwithstamliiig liie ahinus 
of personal violence, there mustered about 200 ineuiljcrs. 
Lord George Gordon was there as before, deekial with a 
blue cockade. Upon this an independent member of 
Iiigh spirit, Colonel Herbert, soon afterwards raised to 
the peerage as Lord Porchester, declared that he could 
not sit and vote in that House whilst he saw a Xoble 
Lord in it with the ensign of I'iot in his Init ; and he 
threatened that, if his Lordship would not rake it out, 
he would walk across the House and do it for him. 
Lord George with rather tame submission, or only 
yielding, as he said, to the entreaties of his friemls, put 
the obnoxious symbol in Ms pocket. Keither Savile, 
nor yet Burke, was absent from his place. Burke, on 
his way down, had been surrounded by the mob, and 
was for some time in their hands. He did not conceal 
ins name, nor yet dissemble his sentiments, hurt remon- 
strated with them, and they, honouring his hrmness, let 
him go. “I even found,” he says, ‘^friends and well- 
wishers among the blue cockadei” 01 his subsequent 
speech that day in Parliament, he adds : “ I do not think 
“I have ever, on any occasion, seemed to affect the 
House more forcibly.. However, such was the con- 
fusion that they could not be kept from coining to a 
Resolution, which I thought unbecoming and pusil- 
lanimous ; which was, that we should take that dagi- 
“ tious petition which came from that base gang called 
the Protestant Association, into our serious consi- 
deration. I am now glad that we did so; for if we 
had refused it, the subsequent ravages vrould have 
been charged upon our obstinacy.”* The Resolution 
to which Buidve thus objects, had been moved by Ge- 
neral Conway. It went no further than to pledge tliei 
House to consider the petitions as soon as the tumults 
subside, vrMch are now subsisting.” With this promise 
the Commons adjourned. 

* Letter to B. Shackleton, June 13, 1780. (Corresp. il 
p. 354.) 
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Wliile tlie Houses %vere still sitting, a poi'tion of the 
mob attacked the official residence of Lord ISiortli in 
Downing Street It was saved bv the timely appearance 
of a party of soldiers. But during that afternoon, and 
the whole of Wednesday the 7th, the outrages rose to a 
fiir higher pitch than they had yet attained. It might 
be said, with but slight exaggeration, that for two days 
the rabble held dominion in the town. It might be said 
in the eloquent words of Gibbon, an eye-wutness to these 
proceedings, that forty thousand Puritans, such as they 

might be in the time of Crom^yell, haye started out of 
“their graves.’’^' In truth, however, within these two 
days the character of the mob was greatly changed. 
Many of the heated, but honest, zealots of the Protestant 
Association had withdrawn. Their places had been 
filled, and more than filled, by fiercer spirits ; by men 
who thirsted for plunder, and by men who aimed at re- 
volution. In many cases they now bore, not only blue 
cockades in their hats, but also oaken cudgels in their^ 
hands. Flinging aside all future reliance on their silly' 
tool Lord George, they were, it was clear, directed by 
secret, but daring leaders of their own. Still, however, 
“No Popery” was their cry, and in the main their 
motive ; it was the Reformed Faith that gave a plea for 
some of tlie worst crimes which it condemns ! 

On the Tuesday afternoon, about six o’clock, a vast 
multitude appeared in front of Newgate, shouting aloud 
for the freedom of their brother rioters committed on the 
Friday night. Mr. Akerman, the keeper, firmly refused 
to betray his duty or deliver the prisoners ; upon which 
his house was attacked and presently in flames. The 
wines and spirits in his cellar supplied, and not in vain, 
opportunity for most brutal drunkenness. Meanwhile, 
the yells of the mob without the prison, -were answered 
by the wild cry of the felons from within ; some of these 
in hope of liberty, others in dread of confiagration. So 
strong was the prison itself that it might have been 
defended, at least against the rabble, by a mere handful of 
resolute men ; such men, however, were wholly wanting 
* 

* Le{!l:er to 2tlrs. Gibbon, at Bath, Jane 8. 1780. (Miscellaneous 
Works.) , ' 
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at tiiat place and time, Sleilge-liainincrs and pickaxes 
wore plied with sliglit elect against the Iren-.-tudilcd 
doors ; hut they were set on lire by iiieans of Mr, Aker- 
man’s furniture, which was chmxn out and plied close 
upon them. The dames, also, froui^Mr. AkermanV licmse 
cpiickly spread to the chapel, and from ilie ehapcd to the 
cells, and made a gap for the mob to enter ; ^ thus, ere 
long, they were in riotous possession of tlie prison. All 
the"" prisoners, to the number of three hundred, com-* 
prising four under sentence of death and ordered for 
execution on the Thursday morning, were ri^loic^ed. ISio 
attempts were made to check, and many to extend, tlie 
flames. Thus was Newgate, at that thiie the strongest, 
and as might have been supj>osed securest, of all our 
English gaols, which had lately been rebuilt at a charge, 
of no less than 140,000^., lorded over that nighi by a 
frantic populace, and reduced to a smouldering ruin. 
Within a few hours, there was nothing left of the stately 
edifice, beyond some bare stone walls too thick and massy 
for the force of fire to bring down. 

On the same Tuesday evening, other detachments of 
the mob in like manner broke open ^the new gaol at 
Clerkemveil, and set free the prisoners. The dwellings 
of three active magistrates, Mi:, Hyde, Mr. Cox, and Sir 
John Fielding, were also attacked and gutted by the 
rioters. In many districts the inhabitants fouiid them- 
selves compelled by threats to illuminate their houses. 
But far fiercer was the gang, which, towards midnight, 
gathered before the house of Lord Mansfield in Blooms- 
bury Square. Loud., yells were raised against the Chief 
Justice, who with Lady Mansfield had barely time to 
escape by a back-door, and take refuge in the house of a 
friend. Directly afterwards the mob poured in, carrying 
havoc and destruction through all the stately rooms. 
They had brought with them torches and combustibles, 
and kindled a fire in the street below, which they fed not 
only with the furniture and hangings, but with the 
pictures, volumes, and papers, w^hieh they tore down and 
threw over from the windows. Then perished an excel- 
lent library, formed by one of the most accomplislied 
scholars of his age ; books enriched by the handwriting 
of ‘Pope and BoHngbroke, and of his other literary 
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friend Sj or by bis o",Tn notes upon tbe margin* Then 
was lost an invaluable collection of familiar letters 
which Lord Mansfield had been storing for well nigli half 
a centurj^j as materials, it was said^.for memoirs of his 
times. Tet amidst all this ferocious havoc well wortiiy 
of the Goths or "^mnclals, the leaders of the mob sliowed 
soraetliing of a higlier spirit. They would not allow the 
valuables to be carried off as booty, declaring that they 
acted from principle, and not for plunder. One ragged 
incendiary wms even seen to cast into the fire a costly 
pi«?ee of plate with an oath that it should never go in pa^v 
ment of Classes ! 

IJnliappily, the same scruples did not apply to wine. 
Lord MansiieUrs cellar being forced open, its contents 
were freely distributed, and supplied the rioters with 
fresh incentives to their fury. Meanwhile, the flames, 
extending to the mansion, reduced it long ere morning to 
a bare and blackened shell Strange as it may seem, ail 
these outrages were committed in the hearing, and 
almost m the sight, of a detachment . of the Foot 
Guards, which had arrived at nearly the commencement 
of the fray. But they had been restrained by the doubts 
V7hich then prerailed, whether the^ troops had any legal 
right to fire upon the mob, unless a magistrate were 
present, first to read forth at full length all the provisions 
of the Biot Act. When a gentleman, a friend of Lord 
Mansfield, went to the officer in command, requiring hiiu 
to enter the house and defend it, the officer replied that 
the Justices of the Peace had all run away, and that con- 
sequently he could or would do nothing, f When at 
length a magistrate was caught, and made to miunbie 
through the clauses, the soldiers did advance and fire two 
volleys. It was then too late. The discharge might kill 

See Lord Canipheirs Lives of the Chief Justices, vol. ii. 
p. 524. The lilies of Gowpcr on this outrage,, are perhaps among 
the most ].ileasing of his lesser poems. WeU might he say of Lord 
Mansfield’s books: , , . 

Their pages mangled, burnt, and torn, 

“ Their loss was his alone; 

“ But ages yet to come shall mourn 
* “The burning of his own i” . 

f Bvidence of Sir Thomas Mills, (State Trials, vol. kk .1 
p. 664) ■ 
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or 2BaiHi some five or six poor dnxTikon 1'.nit 

could impress no salutary terror on tke ro.-t. ilit'y 
looked on without concern, sonic stiipiliifd and others 
maddened by their unwonted drauglits oi wiruo \et 
these were the very men who perhafH, a. few hours 
before, might have slunk back in terror at the miTC sight 
of a red coat. How forcibly do the eveiits of timt night 
illustrate rvliat one of the principal sufferers by them, 
the Chief Justice, afterwards pronoimeed, that it is the 
highest humanity to check the infantw of tumults ! 

Tims did that night pass in eonilagrution and dismay. 
Next morning, Wednesday, the 7th of rJiine, the eon- 
fiagrations were arrested, but the dismay continued. 
Tlie shops ill most places were kept carefully' closed. In 
many districts the householders end<‘avour6d to secure 
themselves by chalking No Popery ” on their doors, or 
hanging blue silk from their windows. Still more effec- 
tual, perhaps, w'as the precaution of paying money to 
several of the recent rioters, who made their rounds to 
claim it, walking singly, and three of them nnu'e boys ; 
but each armed with an iron bar, torn from the railings 
in front of Lord Mansfield’s house. One fellow, mounted 
on horseback, refused, it was 'said, to tf.ke anything but 
gold. Yet amidst so much of horror there were not 
wanting, as usual, some points of ridicule. Tims, the 
Jews who lived in Houndsditch and Duke’s Place, sharing 
in the common temr, wrote upon their shutters •* This 
“ house is a true Protestant.” In other places the rioters, 
with perfect coolness and deliberation, recommenced their 
havoc. 'Dr, Johnson, who walked with a friend to see 
the ruins of Newgate, observed, as he went by, the 
‘'^Protestants” (for so he calls them), plundering the* 
Sessions’ House, at the Old Bailey. He adds : There 
were not, I believe, a hundred ; but they did their 
“ work at leisure, in full security, without sentinels and 
without trepidation, as men lawfully employed in full 
day.” Not less striking are the words of anotlier eye- 
witness to these scenes. '^If one could in decency laugh, 

*■*>** I have more than once heard him say this,” declaf^d Lord 
Erskine on the trial of Thomas Walker, in 1794. (See his Speeches, 
Yol iii. p. 34.) 
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must not one laiigli to see -wliat I saw ; a single boys of 
fifteen years at most, in Queen Street, mounted on a 
pent-house, demolishing a house with great zeal, but 
“ much at his ease, and throwing the pieces to two boys 
still younger, who burnt them for their amusement, no 
one daring to obstruct them ? Children are plundering 
at noon day the city of London I” 

In the course of this Wednesday two separate attempts 
were made upon the Bank of England. Here, ho%yeyer, 
a party of soldiers had been providently stationed ; and 
the rioters "were so fax intimidated by the strength with 
which they beheld it guarded that their attacks were 
but feeble and soon desisted from. They wmre led on to 
the first by a brewer's servant, on horseback, who had 
decollated ids horse wdth the chains of Newgate, f Else- 
•where the mob met yvith more success. The King's 
Bench, the Fleet, the Marshalsea, and several other 
prisons w-ere forced open, and the prisoners released. 
The toll-gates on Blackfriars Bridge were attacked and 
plundered*of the money they contained. Ail these, and 
some other buildings, were then set on fire. As the. 
night advanced the glare of confiagration might be seen 
to fill the sky frdln many parts. “ The sight was dread- 
‘‘=ful,” writes Dr, Johnson; and the number of the 
separate fires, all blazing at the same time, is computed 
at thirty-six. Happily this summer night was perfectly 
calm and serene ; since the, slightest wind might have 
stirred the fiames, and reduced a great part of London to 
ashes. But the principal scene that night of confiagra- 
tion, as of all tumult -and horror, was Holborn. There 
the mob had burst open and set on fire the warehouses 
of Mr, Langdale, a Roman ' Catholic and a distiller, 
obnoxious to their attack from liis I'eligion, and still 

* Dr, Johnson to Mrs, Tiirale, June 9. and Mr. EiehartI Burke 
to Mi*, Champion, June 7. 1780. This letter bears the further date: 

in what was Lojidon.^^ Many curious circumstances of these riots 
are derived from a “ Plain and Succinct Narrative of them, •which 
appeared in the same year, under the name of William Vincent, but 
written in fact by Thomas Holcroft, the dramatist, Tiie story 
of the Jhws in Houndsditch will be found at page S7. of ^is 
pamphlet ' 

f “Plain and Succinct Nan-ative,’* p. 30. ? , 
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more so perliaps from Ms trade. His large stores of 
spirits were poured forth in lavish profusion, and taken 
up hj pailfuls; the kennel ran gin, and men, women, 
and children were seen upon their knees eagerly sucking 
up the liquor as it flowed. Many of these poor deluded 
wretches were stirred to the most frantic fury; many 
more sank down in helpless stupefaction, and, too drunk 
to move, perished in the flames which had been kindled 
by themselves. 

Up to nearly this time there had been disgraceful 
terror in the magistracy, and as disgraeeftil torpoimn the 
Government. Some men thought mainly of their own 
escape ; others seem to have imagined that the rage of 
the people, like some impetuous flood, must quickly 
(‘xhaust itself and pass by. Even at the outset there 
had been no lack of military aid; this was gradually 
increased by expresses sent in all directions; until by 
Wednesday the 7th, there could be mustered even at the 
lowest computation 10,000 men; besides which, several 
large bodies of Militia had been marched up in haste 
from the neighbouring counties. Yet still these numerous 
forces could be of no avail in restoring order, so long as 
the scruple remained that they had no fegal right to Are 
tin one hour after the Biot Act had been publicly read. 
In this dilemma the first t§ show energy and determina- 
tion was the King. * It was from him, rather than from 
any of his subjects, that came the measures of protection 
so much needed and so long postponed, f Till then, such 
had been the craven spirit of some men in authority that, ^ 
according to the Duke of Grafton,- in his Memoirs, even 
the Secretary of State’s servants had worn in their hats, 
as a passport, the cockades of the rioters. 

No further relying upon others, His Majesty, from his 
own impulse, called a Council, on Wednesday the 7th, 
and himself presiding, laid before the assembled Minis- 
ters the difficulty respecting the Riot Act. The whole 
Cabinet wavered, well remembering the excitement 
which had followed the letter of Lord Barrington in tlie 
riots of 1768, and the readiness, at that time, of juries to 
fin^ verdicts against the officers and soldiers %>'ho had 
only done their duty. Happily for the peace, nay even 
the existence of London, the Attorney-General, Wedder- 
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huTti^ was present as assessor, Wken tlie King turned 
to liim for Ins opinion, Weclclerburn answered boldly, 
that he was convinced the Biot Act did not bear the 
construction put upon it. In his judgment, neither the 
delay of an hour, nor any such formality, Is by law 
required when the mob are engaged in a felony, as 
setting tire to a dwelling-house, and cannot be restrained 
by other means. The Ministers, gathenng hrmness from 
Wedderbnrn, concurred; and the King then said that ^ 
this had been clearly his own opinion, though he would 
not venture to express it beforehand ; but that now, as 
supreme magistrate, he would see it carried out. There 
“ shall be at all events,” he added, “one magistrate in 
“ the kingdom who will do his duty ! ” 

By the King’s commands a Proclamation was immedi- 
ately drawn up, and issued that same afternoon, warning 
all householders to keep themselves, their servants, or 
apprentices within doors, and announcing that the King’s 
officers were now instructed to repress the riots by an 
immediate exertion of their utmost force. Such instruc- 
tions were sent accordingly fcom the Adjutant-General’s 
office ; “ In obedience to an order of the King in Council, 

“ the military tcf act without waiting for directions from 
“ liie Civil magistrates.” That evening, for the , first 
lime, the rioters found themselves confronted by a 
determination equal to their owm. Bodies of Militia, or 
of regular troops, were sent straight to any point where 
uproar and havoc most prevailed Thus, for instance, 
the Korthumberiand Militia, which had come that day . 
by a forced march of twenty-five miles, were led at once 
by Colonel Holroyd into Holbom, amidst the thickest of 
the flames. A detachment of the Guards drove before 
them the plundering party which had taken possession 
of Blackfriars Bridge. Here several were killed by the 
musketry, while others were thrown, or in their panic 
threw themselves, over the parapet into the Thames. 
Wherever the mob would not disperse, the officers gave 
the word, and the soldiers fired without further hesita- 
tion. Only in some cases, where the rioters had mcceeded 
in obtaining arms, was any firing attempted in retuisgin ; 
nor ceuld oaken sticks and iron bars withstand,' for more 
than a few moments, the onset of disciplined troops. 

wi» wtTtTu# y rosm 
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Then were some of the worst plunderers in their fall 
both punished and detected. One young chimney- 
sweeper who was killed, was found to have forty guineas 
in his pocket. Appalhng were the sights and sounds of 
that night ; sleep banished from every eye ; the streets 
thronged with people in wonder and aifrigh- 
hastily removed, in ^ . 

frantic yells of the drunken. 

wounded, mingling with the lucaHurud iread oi 
soldiers’ march, and the successive volleys of their 


^ it ; furniture 
apprehension of the fiames; the 
and the doleful cries of the 
measured tread of the 

' - ’ — j ^ t'o.j.vj.r mnS“ 

ketry ; and the whole scene illumined by the fitful «^lare 
of sis and thirty conflagrations. ^ 

These tumults, so culpably neglected at their outset 
and grown to a height that threatened to lay waste 
“defencecl cities into ruinous heaps,” could not be quelled 
at length without a loss of life almost as grievous as 
themselves. According to the Returns, sent in to Lord 
Amherst as Commander-in-chief, upwards of 200 persons 
were shot dead in the streets; and 250 were lying 
wounded in the hospitals, of whom seventy ot* eighty 
within a short time expired. Yet these Returns are far 
from conveying a full statement of the numbers that 
perished. _ They take no account of th« dead or dyino- 
whom their own associates in the fray carried off and 
concealed. They take no account of those victims to 
their own excesses, who, lying helpless beside the pail- 
luls or kennelfuls of gin, were smothered by the spreading* 
flames, or overwhelmed by the falling houses. Dreadful 
as was the loss of life that night, it proved at least de- 
cisive. The conflagrations and the plunder were stopped ; 
the incendiaries and the robbers were scared. On the 
morning of Thursday the 8th of June, no trace was to 
be^ seen of the recent tumults, beyond the smoulderino- 
ruins, the spots of blood upon the pavement, and the 
marks of shot upon the houses. ISTo renewed attempt 
was made at riot, or even at gathering in the streets, 
ihe crowds which had been ‘'as the stars of heaven for 
‘‘multitude,”, waned like the stars before the day ; and 
those who, on their first appearance, had wondered 
whence so many came, now expressed equal ^vonder 
where they could be gone- Parties of soldiers w^e en- 
camped iu convenient places, as in the Parks, the Mu- 
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seum Gardens, and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, rcadj to act on 
any fresh emergency, had any such occurred. By tlarh- 
exertions a great number of disorderly persons, con- 
cerned in the late riots, were secured ; several, it is said, 
being taken in the ceils of Newgate, attempting to re- 
kindle the dre in those parts which had not been totally 
destroyed. Volunteer associations ^^for the defence of 
liberty and property” were likewise formed, and joined 
by many of those who had suffered or had feared the 
most from the temporary absence of the lawful powers. 
Throughout this day, the shops continued shut from 
Tyburn to Whitechapel, and no business was transacted, 
except at the Bank of England, But the general tran- 
quillity soon restored the public confidence ; the shops 
were opened the next morning, the Courts of Law re- 
sumed their sittings, and the course of mercantile affairs 
returned to its customary channel. 

On the same day, Friday the 9th, Lord George Gordon 
was apprehended at his house in Welbeck Street, by a 
warrant €rom the Secretary of State. Had that measure 
been taken a week before, or had the House of Com- 
mons, on Friday the 2nd, exerted its own powers of 
commitment, a# many members wished, the arrest might 
have tended to the repression of the riots, instead of 
being only the penalty for them. Lord George made no 
remark on his apprehension, beyond saying to the mes- 
sengers, “If you are sure it is me you want, I am ready 
“ to attend you.” When brought before the Privy 
Council and examined, he is alleged to have shown very 
little either of sense or spirit; and his examination 
having concluded, he was duly committed to the Tower, 
on a charge of High Treason, and escorted by a nu- 
merous guard. At the same time other measures were 
adopted to calm the public mind. Thus, a rumour bad 
been circulated, that the prisoners in the hands of Go- 
vernment would be subject to Martial Law. Against 
this rumour there was levelled a hand-bill, put forth by 
authority, declaring that no such purpose had ever been 
in the contemplation of Government, and that all persons 
in custody would be tried in due course, according: to 
the usual forms. Another publication of the day at- 
tempted to counteract, a far more extraordinary fear. It 



seems to denote a yagiw idea in the minds of many 
persons, as if there might be something in the gloves 
which tlie^ King wore, or in the \Yine which the'^Kin<^ 
drank, to imbue him with the errors of Popery I Certain 
it is at least, that the following paragraph apj>ears in the 
public piints : — We are authorised to assure the public 
that Mr. Bicknell, His Majesty’s hosier, is as true and 
faithful Protestant as any in His Majesty’s domi- 
nions. Me have likewise the best authority for savin 
'' that -His Majesty’s wine-merchants, and many otheiS' 

' are also Protestants.”* 

Thus ended the Gordon riots, memorable be von d most 
others from the proof which they afford how slender an 
aoility suffices, under certain circumstances, to stir, if 
not to guide, great masses of mankind; and how the 
best principles and feelings, if perverted, may grow in 
piactice equal to the worst. Bitter was the shame with 
which the leading statesmen, only a few days afterwards, 
looked back to this fatal and disgraceful week. They 
had seen their lives threatened, and their property de- 
stroyed, at the bidding of a foolish young fanatic, not 
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In tliese riots, so great had been the remissness and 
timiditj of Eeimett, the Lord Mayor, that, at a later 
period, he became the object of a prosecution from the 
Attorney- General, and was convicted. One of his co- 
adjutors, Alderman Bull, a most zealous No Popery man, 
might even be said to have countenanced the insiuTce- 
tion, by allowing the constables of his Ward to vfear the 
blue, cockade in their hats, and by appearing publicly 
arm-in-arm with Lord George Gordon. But another 
City magistrate and Alderman, John Wilkes, unex- 
pectedly came forth as the champion of law and order. 
.With great courage — that indeed he never wanted — 
he went, in the midst of the disturbances, to apprehend 
the printer of a seditious hand-bill ; and he did his duty 
throughout, undeterred by mob clamours, and regardless 
of mob applause. 

When on the 19th, according to adjournment, the 
Lords and the Commons met, the business concerning 
the late*riots was opened by the King in a Speech from 
the Throne. Addresses in reply, thanking His Majesty 
for his parental care and concern, were moved and 
carried in botbi Houses, The Peers, however, had some 
discussion as to the lawfulness of the military measures 
which had been pursued. Then, with his usual air of 
serene and stately dignity. Lord Mansfield rose. He 
touched slightly, but severely, upon the inaction, in the 
first instance, of the executive Government ; which, 
however, he added, it is not my part to censure. My 
Lords, I do not pretend to speak from any previous 
knowledge, for I never was present at any consultation 
upon the subject, or summoned to attend, or asked my 
opinion, or heard the reasons which induced the Go- 
vernment to remain passive so long and to act at kst,’^ 
Here, it is said, there was wonder expressed by the by- 
standers, and scornful glances turned to the Treasury 
Bench. In another passage there was yet one more 
refiection upon the Civil Power, as liable to the charge 
either of neglect or native imbecility.” But the main 
stress^ of Lord Mansfield’s speech was directed to the 
question of mere law. ‘‘‘ I have not^” ^ thus he %>oke 
at the outset ^ ^ I have' not 'considl^ibooks 5 indeed, I 
have no books to consult.” At this allusion, so gently 
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and so gracefully made, to the recent outrage wreaked 
npon him, the assembled Peers, without breaking their 
reverential silence, showed all the sympathy that looks 
or gestures could express. Yet they had little cause to 
deplore his loss of books, when, as his speech proceeded, 
they found the loss supplied by his memory’s rich store 
— when they heard him, with unanswerable force, and 
on strictly legal grounds, vindicate the employment of 
the troops. His Majesty,” thus did Lord ilansiield 
conclude, “ and those who have advised him, I repeat it, 
have acted in strict conformity to the Common Law. 
The military have been called in, and very wisely 
called in, not as soldiers, but as citizens. No matter 
whether their coats be red or brown, they W’^ere em- 
ployed, not to subvert, but to preserve, the Laws and 
Constitution which we all so highly prize.” 

When Lord Mansfield sat down, the Address, which 
he supported, and which the Dukes of Bichmond and 
Manchester had in some degree impugned, was parried, 
without one dissentient voice. Bishop Ne^vtoii, who 
was present, records this speech as one of the finest ever 
heard in Parliament ; and it has ever sinoe been deemed 
a landmark in that sphere of our Constitutional law. At 
the time, however, its legal doctrines did not wholly 
escape animadversion out of doors ; and some critics 
muttered that Lord Mansfield seemed to think ail the 
law'-books in the country burnt together with his own. * 
In the Commons, next day, the great Protestant peti 
tion was discussed; when the House agreed to five 
Eesolutions, which Burke had in part prepared, and 
Lord North corrected. | It is pleasing to find these two 
distinguished men,, estranged on almost every other sub- 
ject, combined on the great principle of religious tolera- 
tion. There was, then, no shrinking from past ments, 
no subservience to mob-cries. The Kesoiutions did 
indeed declare that all attempts to seduce the youth of 
this kingdom from the Established * Church to Popery, 
were highly criminal according to the laws in force, and 

ri! Walpole to Mason, dune 29. 1780. 
f See Ijord NortPs private letter to Burke, in the Corresponuenct 
of the latter, VQhii.'p. S6I,.: ■ ■ 
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miglit be a proper subject of further regulation. But 
they went on to say, in terms no less, full and explicit, 
that all endeavours to misrepresent the Act of 1778, 
tended to bring dishonour on the national character, and 
to discredit the Protestant religion. The same spirit of 
hold adherence to the principles, then so far iroiu 
popular, of 1778, will be found to animate the speeches 
that night both of Lord North and Mr. Burke. Witli 
equal courage, and on still broader grounds, was put 
forth the argument of Fox. I am a friend/’ he cried, 
to universal toleration, and an enemy to fliat narrow 
way of thinking that makes men come to Parliament, 
not for the removal of some great grievances felt by 
them, but to desire Parliament to shackle and fetter 
their fellow-subjects.” 

The same praise of firmness against popular clamours, 
can scarcely be awarded to Sir George Savile. We find 
him, if not recede from his opinions, at least falter in his 
tone. ^He seemed eager to explain away his former 
votes, and eager also to bring in, under his own name, 
the Bill against Popish conversions. His Bill went to 
deprive the JJoman Catholics of the right of keeping 
schools, or receiving youth to board at their houses. 
Music-masters, drawing-masters, and some other teachers 
not taking boarders, were to be exempt from penalty. 
But, not satisfied even with these safeguards, as they 
were deemed, of the Protestant faith, Sir George moved 
another clau^ in the Committee, to prevent any Roman 
Catholics from taking Protestant children as apprentices ; 
a clause whicli Lord Beauchamp and other members 
opposed as a restriction upon trade. Sir George’s clause 
being, however, carried, Burke indignantly declared that 
he would attend no further the progress of the measure.^ 
Finally, the Bill passed the Commons, but was lost in 
the Lords. 

Before the end of the Session — it was closed by the 
King in person, on the 8th of July — Lord North carried 

♦ 

* Pari. Hist. vol. xxi. p. 726. In his speech at Bristol in the 
September following, Burke said: — ‘‘Among his (Sir George 
“ ^vile’s) faults I really cannot help reckoning a greater 3^gree of 
.^prejudice against that people (the Roman Catholics), than 
** becomes so wise a maa.’^ (Works, vok hi. p. 393. ed. 1815.) 
n 4 
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an Address, that an exact aeeonnt might be taken of the 
losses and damages in the recent riots. The claims sent 
in accordingly to the Board of Works by various 
persons, and exclusive of the cost of the demolished 
gaols and public buildings, amounted to 130 , 000 /.,* most 
ot wiiiCii sum, as assessed, was recovered by a rate on 
thp several parishes concerned. Both Lord Mansfield 
and bir b-eorge Savile declined to send in any claim for 
compensation ; a forbearance to their honour, considering 
the high office of the one and the ample fortune of the 
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July, was indeed mucli admired for its eloquence, and 
much applauded as falling in with the angiy temper of 
that time. But, on cool retrospect, it was felt that its 
partial overstatements, its intemperate denunciations of 
men upon their trial, were far from becomiiig in a 
Judge. “ At present,” writes one of ,his successors on 
the Bench, “ no Counsel, even in opening a prosecution, 

would venture to make such a speech,” * 

It so happened by good fortune for Loi'd George 
Gordon, that a legal technicality — and no law certainly 
so much abounded in these as our^s — delayed the trial 
until the ensuing year, when a calmer temper in the 
public might be expected to prevail. But ere the month 
of July, 1780, had closed, ail the other rioters in custody 
— no less than 135 — had been already tried. Of these 
about one half were found Guilty ; and among the con-- 
victed — but he received a respite — was Edward 
Dennis, the common hangman. Finally, after full 
considerc4ion of the cases and numerous respites, tliere 
were twenty-one persons left to undergo the extreme 
sentence of the law, \ 

* Lord Campbell’s Lives of- the Chancellors, vol. vi. p. 144, 
similar to bis is the judgment of Lord Brougham. 
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Revertino from the course of home affairs to the prose- 
cution of the war, we find England, at this period 
threatened or assailed in every quarter of the globe.—! 
Ever since the Spaniards" declaration of war in 1779 
Gibraltar had been closely invested. The events of that 
memorable siege will require and deserve a eonsecutive 
account, and that account will find its place at their 
close. Meanwhile, it may here be stated, that Admiral 
Sir George Rodney, who had been named to the chief 
command in the West Indies, was directed on his way to 
afford some rejlief to the beleaguered fortress. On this 
occasion, as on every other, Rodney more than fulfilled 
the expectations of his friends. At the beginning of his 
voyage, and of the month of January, he captured a rich 
Spanish convoy in the Bay of Biscay. On the 16th of 
the same month, he encountered the Spanish Admii*ai 
Langara, off Cape St. Vincent. The action, which con- 
tinued till two hours after midnight, was well-contested, 
but the victory of the English was complete. Langara"s 
own ship of eighty guns was taken, and three ships of 
the line besides, while four others were either sunk 
blown up, or driven on shore. Of the whole Spanish 
fleet only four sail escaped into Cadiz Bay. Rodney 
pursuing his voyage and anchoring off Gibraltar, cheered 
the garrison by his news almost as much as by his succour 
He sent forward some light ships, to afford relief, in like 
manner, to the English at Port Mahon ; and these objects 
having been accomplished, he made the best of Ms wav 
to the West Indies. 

In that quarter the French fleet was commanded by 
Comte de Guichen ; the Spanish, at a later period by 
Admiral Solano. Rodney stood firm against both, even 
when combined, but was not able to bring them, as he 
wished, to a general engagement. At last, the three an- 
tagonists parted as though by consent. De Gnichen 
convoyed to Europe the homeward-bound merchantmen 
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of France ; Solano put into the Havanna ; and Eodnej 
sailed for a time towa:cds the North American coasts. 

The victorj olf Cape St, Vincent was by no means 
our sole success in the European seas. As Admiral 
Digby was returning home with Rodney’s Spanish prizes, 
he fell in with and took a French ship of the line, be- 
sides two vessels laden with military stores. Several 
other captures were made by other Captains. But in 
the summerj although our naval glories were not tar- 
nished, our trading interests sustained a grievous blow. 
Count Florida Blanca, the Spanish Minister, had re- 
ceived intelligence from his spies in England, that the 
united fleets of West and East India men wei-e about to 
sail, with only two ships of war for their convoy. Laying 
his plan accordingly with great secresy and skill, he sent 
out a squadron with every ship that could be spared, to 
intercept these fleets at their point of separation ofl’ the 
Azores islands. The two English convoy-ships escaped, 
but scarce ^any of the convoy, and thus well-nigh sixty 
sail freighted with costly merchandise, and in part also 
with military stores for the defence of our distant settle- 
ments, were brought captive into Cadiz. Never before, 
it is said, was that harbour entered by so rich a prize.^ 

But besides the utmost exertions by sea, both of France 
and Spain, we had also, at this trying period, to with- 
stand the claims of Neutral nations. These deemed their 
commerce impeded or their honour compromised by the 
Right of Search, which we had exercised ever since the 
beginning of the war. They were disposed to contend, 
in opposition to the principles of our Maritime law, and 
to the decisions of our Admiralty Courts, that a neutral 
flag should cover or protect the cargoes even of a Iiostile 
state. On this plea, if it had been yielded, the supplies 
most injurious to our interests might have been poured 
in without stint or measure, not only to any point on the 
French or Spanish coasts, but also to our own insurgent 
Colonies. With the Dutch more ©specially, as next to 
ourselves the most commercial nation, we had. for some 
time past been engaged in discussions on that score. 
The complaints, however, did not come wholly fffem 

* Coxe, Bourbon Kings of Spain, vol. v. p. 58. 
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tlieir side. In our arduous conflict we had found them 
lukewarm allies, or rather secret enemies. We accused 
them of giving direct encouragement to the American 
privateers in their West India islands. We accused 
them of receiving flivourablj in their European ports 
Paul Jones with the English prizes he had made. And 
we requii’ed from them, but in vain, military succours in 
the war, according to the positive stipulations in tlieir 
treaty of 1716. 

The memorials and counter-memorials on these sub- 
jects were transmitted in part by Count Welderen, the 
Dutch Minister in London, and in part by Sir Joseph 
Yorke, who for upwards of a quarter of a century liad 
been the English Minister at the Hague. In the midst 
of this paper warfare and of the accumulating hales of 
protocols, some of the points in dispute w^ere brought to 
a practical issue. On the first day of the Hew \ear, 
1780, a Dutch fieet of merchant-ships proceeding to the 
Mediterranean, and convoyed by one of their, Admirals 
Count Byland, fell in with an English squadron under 
Commodore Fielding. The Dutch commander refused 
to allow the pretensions of the English He fired upon 
the boats which the Commodore sent to seai'ch his vessels; 
poured a broadside into Fielding’s own flag-ship; and 
then, finding the act of hostility returned, struck his 
colours. The greater part of the convoy made their 
escape ; but seven sail, besides Count Byland’s man of 
war, were carried to Spithead. It was found that they 
were laden with military stores for the use of the French 
and Spaniards ; and thus, on the event becoming known 
to the two Governments of St. James’s and the Hague, 
there arose a train of angry recriminations from both! 
You supply our enemies with arms, said the En«>-lish. 
You insult our flag, said the Dutch. 

But the main importance of this affair was the impres- 
sion which it produced at Petersburg. Hews had come 
there some time since, that the Spanish cruisers in the 
Mediterranean had seized two Russian trading vessels 
f^ghted with corn for the use of the gaip^ison of 
Gibraltar. A.t these tidings the Empress Catherine had 
been highly incensed. ‘‘My commerce,” she was fond 
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of saying, is my cliiid ; ” ^ and as such she was eager 
to protect it. vSiie was already preparing some retalia- 
tory measures against Spain, when the event of the 1st 
of January enabled her Minister Count Panin, an enemy 
of England, to give a more general scope to her resent- 
ments. On the 26th of February, she issued her famous 
Declaration to the Belligerent Courts, asserting in the 
strongest terms the maxims, that free ships make free 
goods; that contraband articles are only such as a treaty 
stipulates ; and that blockades to be acknowledged must 
be stringent and effective. This Declaration, though 
professedly aimed at all the Belligerents, without distinc- 
tion, in truth struck England solely, or almost solely, as 
the preponderating Power at sea. It became the basis 
of the Armed Neutrality,” as it was termed ; an alli- 
ance between Eussia, Sweden, and Denmark, to support 
the claims of Neutrals, if needful, even by the force of 
arms. To this alliance other Neutral Powers, as Hol- 
land and Prussia, afterwards acceded. Spain and France 
speedily g^’e in their adhesion to the Czarina’s code; 
Spain declaring that she had infringed it only on com-* 
pulsion to requite the violence of England. Thus, in 
addition to all hdt other enemies at this period, in the 
Old World and the New, England was left to maintain, 
single-handed, against a league of the Baltic Powers, her 
principles of Maritime Law. f 

It might seem indeed as if, at that period, the other 
nations of the earth, jealous of our long ascendancy, or 
mindful of their past humiliations, were all combining to 
ruin or despoil us. Worse still, our own past errors or 
misdeeds had turned against us a large share of our 
native strength, had arrayed in North America the 
arms, and in many parts of Ireland the feelings, of our 
fellow-countrymen in the opposite ranks. Of one thing, 
; 

* See the Malmesbury Papers, vol. i. page 355. 

f Besides the many older writers on the “ Armed Neutrality,’* 
I would commend to English rcadei*s, an account of it in the unpre- 
tending, hut candid and very able, volume recently published by 
Mr. W. H. Trescot, in America. (Diplomacy of the Revolution 
New Yorlf, 1852.) The principal points at issue have been qp- 
aensed l*y M. Thiers, in a clear and masterly sketch. (Le Consuiat 
et i’Empire, vol. ii.pp. 106 — 110. ed, ,1845.) 
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liowever, in tliose times an Englisliman iiiav well be 
premL As our enemies increascHl, our spirit grew. 
Ministers who had seemed unequal to far inferior ex- 
igeneies, now girded themselves up to grapple with the 
growing clangers. Sailors and sohliersj yeomen and 
Militia felt, each man in his own sphere, the special call 
upon him, and seemed resolute to show that, although 
out-numbered, we were not over-matched. Our navy 
was so well directed and so bravely manned as to wage 
war, on no unequal terms, in the seas of Europe, of 
Africa, of Asit-q and of America, against all the best, 
navies of the world. Our troops, with so many other 
duties or defences in opposite quarters of the globe, yet, 
as will presently be seen, in the transactions of that year 
in North America, dis|)layed an augmented energy, and 
achieved important successes. 

The motives that weighed with the British chiefs in 
North America, to transfer the war from the Middle to 
the Southern States, have been already explained. On 
the day after Christmas, 1779, Sir Henry Chnton, with 
about 5,000, men, embarked on board the fleet of Ad- 
miral Arbiitlinot. He left behind him at New York, to 
defend that important post, a suhicient'force under Gen- 
eral Knyphausen. His voyage proved most stormy and 
unprosperous ; he lost several of his transports and all 
his cavalry horses, and was nearly seven weeks at sea* 
Immediately on landing- he took measures, as he had 
designed, for investing Charleston, while Admiral Ar- 
buthnot (with whom, however, the G€3B6ral was not on 
cordial terms) w.as 'to ^ second the enterprise with his 
ships, up the Ashley river. Clinton, even after some re- 
inforcements he received, could muster no more than 
TjOCX) men; and the besieged were almost m many. 
They were commanded by G-eneral Befiamin Lincoln 
from the Northern States, and strengthened by a squadron 
of nine ships of war, under Commodore Whipple. Suffi- 
cient time had been left them for constructing some 
considerable works -of defence by the assistance of French 
engineers ; and further inland, another American foree 
wp gathering for their relief Against this last, how- 
ever, the English,. General, having succeeded in remount- 
ing Ms cav^y, sent Colonel Tmrteton with a party of 
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horso ; and so active and able was that officer, tliat the 
American force was surprised and utterly routed at 

Monk’s Corner. ^ p 

Having thus provided against the chances ot reliei, 
Sir Henry Clinton pushed the siege of Charleston with 
great vigour and success. At last, on the 11th ot May, 
the Americans declared themselves willing to accept the 
terms of capitulation, which they had formerly refused ; 
the articles were signed next day, and the English took 
possession of the town. The Americans, who laid down 
their arms on this occasion, inarching out -with certain 
honours of war, were upwards of 5,000. Of these the 
Continental troops and seamen were to remain prisoners, 
and the Militiamen to return to their homes upon parole. 
All their naval force was either destroyed or seized, 
to^'ether with a large amount of stores, and 400 pieces of 
artillery* Many other events in the American war, as 
the surprise at Trenton and the surrender of Saratoga, 
were no doubt of far higher moment in their conse- 
viAwftd as a military feat, as the result oi 
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Tbe Americans cotiH not denj tlie victory ; hut bare 
alleged tiiat tlie slaughter was needlessly great, Tarle- 
t'oii’s party having refused quarter to their opponents 
after they had ceased to resist and laid down their 
arms.''* ■ 

The Americans in the Southern States were now 
greatly dispirited. During the siege of Charleston, they 
had expected assistance, hut in vain, iirst from the 
Spanish force in Florida, and next from the French 
Jleet in the West Indies. They saw South Carolina 
apparently won back to the Boyal cause, and with some 
probability that IN’orth Carolina would follow tlie ex- 
ample. But, at tMs crisis, intelligence reached Sir 
Henry Clinton, that the Americans upon the Hudson 
were on the point of receiving considerable succours 5 
that a French fleet sent to their aid, with several French 
regiments on board, might soon be expected off the New 
England coasts. Sir Henry deemed it his duty to pro- 
vide ill person, for the safety of his principal charge. 
In the first days of June he accordingly re-embarked for 
New York, wdth a portion of his force ; leaving, how- 
ever, about 4,000 men under Lord Cornwallis^s coin- 
inand. The instructions given to LordT^ornwallis, were 
to consider the maintenance of Charleston, and in general 
of South Carolina^ as Ms main and indispensable objects ; 
but consistently with these, he was left at liberty to 
make “a solid move/’ as it was termed, into North 
Carolina, if he judged it proper, or if he found it 
possible. 

Charles, the second Earl, and afterwards the first 
Marquis, Cornwallis was born in WSS. Early in life 
he had embraced the military profession, which he 
pufsued with undeviating honour, though variable suc- 
cess. In him the “want of any shining talents was, in 
great measure, supplied hy probity, bj pimetuality, by a 
steady courage, by a vigilant attention to Ins duties. In 
. 1766, on the Declaratory Bill, he had shown his con- 
ciliatory temper to the Colonies; denying with Lonl 
Camden and only three Peers besides, any right wu luol 
to jiax them while they remained unrepresented, in the 

. f* 

* Gordon’s Hist. voL iii. p. 361. Bamsay, vol iL p. 158. 
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House of Commons* * When, however, the war broke 
forth, he acted solely as became a soldier. Under Lord 
Cornwallis was now serving a young oificer of no 
eomnion spirit and daring, destined, like himself, to 
attain, at another period, the highest office that an En- 
glishman, out of England, can Eli — - the office of Governor- 
General of India, This was Francis Lord Rawdon, 
subsequently better known, first as Earl of Moira, and 
then as Mai'quis of Hastings. In the ensuing battle of 
Camden, where he held the second rank and played a 
distinguished part, he was not yet twenty -six years of 
ago; and he had already gained renown, five years 
before, in the battle of Bunker’s Hill, f 

While the siege of Charleston still went on, the Con- 
gress, alarmed for the two Carolinas, directed Washing- 
ton to send thither a considerable detachment of his 
army, under Baron de Kalb. On the surrender of 
Lincoln at Charleston, De Kalb became the senior officer 
in the Southern States ; but in the summer, as the alarm 
increased, •the Congress appointed General Gates above 
him to the chief command. The affair at Saratoga, 
though in truth little owing to Gates, had given him, up 
to this time, a ifigh reputation* for military skill ; and 
his presence in the South, it was imagined, would go 
far to secure the public confidence. In the rapid war- 
fare which ensued, both armies were exposed to great 
sufferings from toilsome marches, in a well-nigh tropic 
clime. The Americans, as Gates led them onwards, had 
to make their way through a country of sand-hills, 
swamps, and in their own expressive phrase, “pine- 
barrens.” So scarce were provisions in their camp, that 
at one time there were strong appearances of mutiny. 

They complained that they had little to eat, beyond toe 
lean cattle picked up in the woods. Their whole army 

Bee vol. V. p. 138., and the, pointed observations of Wilkes, on 
referring, some years later, to that debate. (Farl Hist. voL xxi. 
p. 893,) Horace Walpole, writing from looser reminiscences, trans- , . . 

fers the scene to the debate upon the Stamp Act, in 1765. (Letter 
to Mason. Nov. 28. 1781, ed. 1851.) 

t “Lord Rawdon behaved to a charm: bis name is establitoed 
“for Ilf?.” Genend Burgoyne to Lord Stanley^ Jane 25. 1775. 

(American Archives, vol. ii. p. 1095.) 
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was tinder tlie necessity of using green corn and peaeites 
in tlie place of bread ; Vnd tliej subsisted, for some days, 
upon peaches alone. 

The approach of this new army wronght a great 
change in the Carolinians, Many who liad joined the 
Royal Standard now again forsook it ; some ninler cir- 
enmstances of especial treachery. One Lisle, for ex- 
ample, who had not only taken the oath of allegiance, 
but ^cepted military rank as a Kingjs oiiieer, waited 
jnst long enough to supply his battalion with clothes, 
arms, and ammunition from the Royal stores, and then 
quietly led them back to his old friends. On his defec- 
tion, Lisle first joined Colonel Sumpter, an active and 
able partisan from South Carolina, who now began a 
Guerrilla warfare, but who was twice repulsed with 
loss ; once at Rocky Mount, and once at Hanging Rock. 

The English in South Carolina held, at this time, a 
line of .posts extending from the Pedee river to the 
fortified village of Ninety Six,f Their principal force, 
however, lay towards the centre, at Camden ; it was 
commanded by Lord Rawdon, who had hutted his men 
to protect them from the summer Earl Corn- 

wallis, upon the news of' Gateses advance, hastened in 
person to the ■post; of ''danger. At two o’clock in the 
morning of the 16th rf August, the vanguards of the 
two armies met A. '‘'OMrihish, ensued, which, after 
daybreak, became p 'generil, engagement Lojfd Com<* 
Wallis had only 2,000 men': the Americans, more than 

* Kamsay’s Hist. voL ii. p. 164. So abundant are the peach tree 
woods in that country, that the fruit is used to fatten swine; “and 
“Ihere can be do doubt,*’ says Mr. l^hiliips, “ that they are indigen- 
“ ous to Louisiana, as well a$ to Persia; although in many ^sarts of 

** America the peach is regarded as foreign fruit, having been 
“introdtieed from Europe before Louisiana had been explored.*’ 
(Fomarium Britannicum, p. 285, ed. 1822.) 

t One American author (of rather a lively imagination) tells ua 
that the name of Ninety Six is derived “from the uniform excel- 
“ lence of the soil. The two ruimbers whkdi compose its nami\ 
“ viewed on any side, will express the same quantity ! ** On t}u^ 
otSscr ban A Colonel Henry Lee fiir more drily Siiys-.— ‘^^'inety Six 
“ takes its name ■from the circum.stance of its being ninety..six miles 
** distant from the principal village of the Cherokee Indians.** (Cam- 
paign of 1781, in the Carolmas, p. 393, ed. A824.) 
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twice as many ; these however were, in great part, raw 
and ill-disciplined Militia. The Yirginians, on their 
left wing, ded almost at the first fire, throwing down 
their arms, bayonets and all; and the centre followed. 
On their right the Maryland and Delaware troops 
bravely maintained their position for some time, but at 
last were I'outed also. General Gates has been accused 
of leaving the field too soon, and before the day was 
irretrievably lost. Never was a battle more decisive. 
Besides several hundred slain and as many captured, the 
Americans lost all their artillery and stores ; and being 
chased full twenty miles by the cavalry of Tarleton, they 
were so utterly scattered and dispersed, that not even 
the smallest of their battalions remained entire, and 
that nearly all their officers were parted from their 
respective troops. Their whole track was strewn with 
arms and baggage fiung away. Among the prisoners 
was their second in command, Baron de Kalb, who died 
next day qf his wounds. 

The victory at Caiyiden was, not the only success of 
the English at this time. Active as was Colonel 
Sumpter^ he was* surprised and routed at the Catawba 
ford by the no less active Colonel ^Tarleton. Lord 
Cornwallis now advanced to the town of Charlotte, and 
formed a plan for the conquest of North Carolina. In 
the first place, however, he deemed it requisite to take 
measures for securing the South province. Highly 
incensed at such signal acts of treachery as Lisle’s, he 
had recourse to .some most severe orders in return. The 
penalty of death was denounced against all Militiamen 
who, after serving with the English, went off to the 
insurgents. Several of the prisoners in the battle %f 
Camden — men taken with arms in their hands and with 
British protections in their pockets — were hanged. 
Other such examples were made at Augusta and else- 
where. Some persons who had been Hying on their 
parole at Charleston, and who, in spite of their parole, 
carried on a secret correspondence with their insurgent 
countrymen, were shipped off to St. Augustine. .A- 
proclan^ation was issued, sequestering the estates of those 
who had been the most forward to oppose the establish- 
ment of the Boyal authority witMn the province# 

B 2 
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Ferliaps tliese measxires exeeediefi tise IxhiikI'I of jostii»e; 
eertainly tltej did the boiinti!? of This was shown 

by the fatal event, when on the overthrow of tlie Eoyalist 
oaiise in South Carolina, the measures of Lord Corn- 
waliis became the plea for other executions, and for every 
act of oppression that resentment could devise. 

Within the more limited sphere of his own conifmiiid, 
Lord Eawdon had recourse to, or at the very least 
announced, some measures still S€‘verer, and far less to 
be justilled. In a letter to one of his officers, whicdi vras 
intercepted, we hnd, for example, what follows: — I 
“ will give the inhabitants ten guineas for the head of 
** any deserter, belonging to the volunteers of Ireland ; 

and five guineas only, if they bring him in alive.” 2\t> 
amount of provocation or of precedent in- his enemies, 
no degree of youthful ardour in himself, are at all 
adequate to excuse these most blamable words. When, 
liowever, he was called upon to vindicate them, Lord 
Hawdon declared that many of his threats were meant 
only “to act on the fears and prejudices of the vulgar,” 
and by no means to be carried into practical effect* 

Up to this time, the progress of tiie British in the 
Carolinas had been uniformly pros]>erous. But early in 
October, Major Ferguson led forward his Militia too far 
or too incautiously. The backwoodsmen, from the 
Alleghany Hills, armed with well-tried rifies, and 
collecting in large- numbers, surrounded this body of 
Eoyalists, who, after a 'brave resistance, wore either 
killed or made prisoners ; Major Fergugon himself being 
among the slain. This disaster, vrhich took place at the 
pass of the King -S'-- Mountain, induced Lord Cornwallis 
^ retreat from Charlotte, and to postpone, until next 
year, his military schemes, in Horth Carolina. 

At New York, the fleet of Admiral Arbnilmot, with 
Sir Henry Clintoffs troops on board, had no sooner 
sailed for Charleston, than the port was closed by intense 
frost, with great falls of 'snow. , A winter so severe had 
not been known in that climate, within the memory of 

Lord Eawdon’s intercepted .letter (My 1. 1780), td^ether with 
his subsequent explanation addressed to Sir Henry CHntfOn, will bu 
found in the Appendix to Washingtoifs Writings, vol vii. pp. 554 
and 555i 
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man. Kot onlj tlic Nortli River, but tlie straits ami 
eliannels wliick surround it, were covered with ice so 
thick and ilrm as to allow the passage of even tlu‘ 
heaviest artillerj. The people at New Yoriv, including 
the British oiEcers and soldiers, suffered the utmost 
distress from the scarcity of fuel and provisions.^ And 
though the rigorous season might preclude any operations 
against them in the open held, it seemed to expose them 
to another danger — that the American army miglit 
advance along the ice and attack New York from the 
water side. 

Washington, however, was in no condition to avail 
liimseif of this opportunity. - Never was his army in 
worse plight ; never had the Congress shown itself more 
liegleclfal of his wants. He could only subsist at all by 
levying, from his head-quarters at Morristown, military 
contributions from the surrounding districts. To tliis 
oppressive system it was most unwillingly that his 
generous spirit stooped ; and the supplies thus obtained 
proved no*less scanty than illegal. Even at the close of 
winter, the General declares that : — We are constantly 
the point of starving,’’! Nor were Ms numbers by 
any means suclf as the Congress had promised and 
decreed ; on paper, he had 35,000 men ; in fact, less than 
I2jO06. Thus until midsummer, ‘1780, the American 
army in the Ccmtral States remained almost wholly at 
gaae. There were only two slight and unsuccessful 
attacks : the one by Lord Stirling, on Staten Island ; 
the other by General Wajme, at Bergen Point. Tiie 
English, on th(Ar part, while expecting Clinton’s return, 
abstained from every enterprise, except a landing in the 
Jerscij's, which was ill planned, and ended only in the 
capture and condagration of Springfield. , 

* Tins distress is described, in her usual lively manner, b} Madame 
de Eiedesel. {Dienst-Ueise, pp. 249 — 259.) In a single night snow 
fell to the depth of four or five feet. 

f To Major-General Hovvh, April 28. 1780. General Greene, 
who was then with Washington as Quarter-Master General, writes 
thus, a fortnight later, to President Reed:— ** The army has not four 
days’ provision of meat in the world. . • . - *Hie great man 

^‘is eonmunded at his simation, but appears to be reserved"?irid 
silent.* I write to you in the Mlest coiifidenos,*^'^ ;(Xife of Reetb 
vol. u. p. 191.) 
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Under tliese circnmatancesj it was witli especial J 
pleasin-e tliat Wasliington welcomed tlie retnim of La 
Fayette, as tlie bearer of cbeerlng iiitelligenc<.% In April, 
the yoang Marquis arrived at Boston with the news that 
his Government were preparing, and wonid speedily 
despatch, an annament of sea and land forces, for the 
succour of America, In the July following, the pro- 
mised armament appeared off the Ehode Island coast ; it 
consisted of seven- -sail of the line, and several siiiailer 
ships of war, with about 6,000 troops on board. This was 
called only the first division; but the second, though 
announced, never reached America. The fleet was com- 
manded by the Chevalier Ternay, and the army by 
the Comte de Eochambeau. In framing the instructions 
for the latter, the French Ministry had sliown a wise 
and provident forethought. To guard against jealousy 
between the two so lately hostile natioBS, they directed 
that Eochamfoeau and his troops should, in ail cases, be 
under the orders of Washington, who was ap|K>in£ed to 
the rank of Lieutenant-General in the French armies, 
American officers were to command French othcers of 
equal rank ; and in all militaiy acts or capitulations, the 
American Generals were to sign the 

The officer to whom 'this important trust had been 
committed, the Comte de Eoehambeau, had seen some 
service in the 'Campaigiis against Prince Fertilnaad* 
But born as he was in &e worst age of French general- 
ship, he did not rise' above the level of his contemporaries, 
the Ciermonts and the^ Soubises^ So acute a judge of 
men as Mirabeau, speaks with the utmost contempt of 
Ms capacity. Another close observer represcmts him as 
well skilled in Ms mahceuvre^ but too fond of displaying 
them by demonstrations upon his snuff-box or his dining- 
table. ^ 

Sir Henry Clinton, who had returned to New York 

♦ de Eochamkciiu m pailak de ftfti de g:iieric, 

, ** maiKvuvrait et ptenait des dispositions militoiw daw la plidiie, 

“ dans la ckamhve, s»r la table, sar votre labatite ri rom la tirlez 
**de Yotre pocbe.** (Mam. da'Buc de Laazim, 1822, p, 335.) Yet 
the OTter admits that ' Boehambeaa understood Ills profesTOii well. 

^ Cethomme tout ^ fait iiicapable** — says, cm the contrary,? Mira- 
bead, (Corr^, avec le Gc^te de La Mm-ck, voi ii p. 
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before tbe arrival of tlxe Frencb, was eager to attack 
tlieia in Rhode Island on their first landingj and while 
still unsupported by their American allies. But the in- 
decision, and consequent delay, of Admiral Arbuthnot, 
lost him this auspicious chance. The English troops for 
the expedition were at last embarked and despatched; 
but finding M. de Rochambeau already re-enforced and 
fortified, they had to come back without a blow. The 
English fieet, however, being strengthened by the arrival 
of Admiral Graves, with six ships of war, was now con- 
siderably superior to the Fi'ench, so that Arbuthnot was 
enabled to blockade the latter' closely, within the harbour 
of Newport In this state of things, Rochambeau deemed 
it necessary that the army also should remain at New- 
port, lest in its absence, atid without its aid, the fieet 
should be attacked and overpowered. And thus the 
efforts of the great French armament, from which so 
much had been expected in America, were stopped short, 
or brought down to nothing, at the very outset, and 
during, k may be said, the whole remainder of that 
year. 

Nevertheless, Sir Henry Clinton, a cool and far-sighted 
commander, did*npt allow himself to be elated, either by 
the Admirafs superiority at Newport, or by hi^'own suc- 
cesses in the Soutk At the end of August, he sent 
home one of his most trusted officers, Brigadier-General 
Dalrymple, with a secret letter to the Secretary of State. 
Already with a just view of the growing difficulties, 
round him, he had pressed for his recall. He now pointed 
out, not merely the evil of the want of cordiality between 
himself and the Admiral (for in such appointments a 
change might soon foe made), but the utter impossibility 
of pursuing the war without new forces. The troops 
which he had designed for the Rhode Island service, and 
which Ms Embarkation Return showed as 6,000 men, 
were all that he could reckon on for any other enterprise. 
With these 6,000 he trusted that the peninsula between 
the Chesapeak and the Delaware might be reduced. 
But after its reduction, 4,000 would be needful to hold 
it. ^^^Arrived,*^ he ad^, “ at that stage of success, a 
glance upon the Returns of the army, divided into 
garrisons, and reduced by casualties on the one part, 
f 4 
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witli tlie consideration of tlie task yet ljeft«*e ii» on tke 
otherj -woiilcl, I fear^ renew the too just retiectioii that 
we are hj some thousands too weak to subiliie this 
formidable rebellion.’^* 

The compulsory inactivity of Bochambean was alike 
distasteful to Washington anti to himself. They were 
both eager to devise some means for eornmenciiig forward 
operations.; but none such appeared while the su|>£f* 
riority of the English naval force continued, lloweverj 
the two commanders agreed to confer in person on the 
suliject ; and they met accordingly at Hartford^ in Con- 
necticut on the 21st of Sc*pte!nber. During his absimee 
on this occasion, Washington lefl; his army under tiie 
charge of General Greene. As a symbol of friendship 
to his ne%v allies, he directed all the ContinentHl officers 
to w^ear cockades of black and white intermixed; the 
former colour being that of the American cockade, and 
the latter that of the French. Then, too^ perhaps, the 
Fleurs de Lys of France may have ioated, side by side, 
wnth the American stars and stripes. Yet it is by no 
means clear when the latter standard was, for the :first 
time, used. Nor, strange to say eonsidpring Ite recent 
origin, is the ^meaning of that symbol known, with any 
certainty, to the nation timt bears it. One living writer 
in 'the United States suppe^es, that these stars and sixipes 
may have reference 'to, tMMullels and Bars on Washing- 
tone's heraldic shieldf; a new and ingenious, but scarcely 
probable, conjecture^ ^ be admitted only if no better can 
be found. 

The younger Frenchmen, both during the interview of 
the chiefs at Hartford, and in their subsequent visits to 
Wasixingtoifs head-quarters, were, It seems, most agree- 
ably surprised by what they saw. Thus writes one of 
them: — I am bound to say, that the^'^Genoral Officers 

TIxe secret despatch of OlmtoB, dated Aagwt 1780, and 
clerived from the State Taper Office, will be fomid’ In the first part of 
my Appendix. The second; part eompris^s the King’s refii^ctions 
■apon it, taken from, the' Horth MS& They ware TOtten 
Bepteipbor 26. the despatch hawng arrived In London only the day 
before., - •! 

, t Korth American Beview, for duly 1852, p. ISL (Sea also t&a 
sixth volume of this History, p. 43.) 
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of tlie American armj hare a very soldier-likc and 
“ becoming demeanour. All those officers wliom tlieir 
“ duty puts forward in respect to strangers, combine a 
“ great deal of politeness with a great deal of ability, 
hsor do their head-quarters betoken either inexperience 
or penury. When one sees the battalion of GUiards of 
“ the Coimnander-in-Chief encamped within the precincts 
of his house ; nine waggons, allotted for his equipage, 
ranged within his court ; grooms in great numbers, 
holding ready the very fine horses that belong to tlic 
Generals, or to tbeir Aidcs-de-camp *, when one ob- 
serves tlie perfect order maintained within these pre- 
“ cincts, where the guards are .regularly placed, and 
where the drums beat both an especial Reveille and an 
‘‘ especial Retreat — one feels tempted to apply to tlie 
Americans -what Pyrrhus said, on reconnoitering the 
“ Roman camp : — Truly, these so-called barbarians 
‘have nothing barbarous in their discipline.^”* 

This picture, it will be seen, is of entire regularity 
and subofdination, such as the longest established Go- 
vernment could not surpass. Indeed, some critics may 
doubt whether, instead of slighting forms and titles, as 
ReTolutionary cSiefs are wont to do, the founders of the 
American Union might not indulge in them too much. 
Such, af least, was the opinion of an English Colonel, 
who had taken service with them, and whom they had 
raised to their highest rank — General Charles Lee. 
“ For my own part,” he cries, " I would as lief they put 
“ratsbane into my mouth as the ‘Excellency^ with 
“ ■which I am daily crammed I” f 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the American 
people at large were then well versed in the pageantries 
of The contrary may be justly presumed, from the 

description which an eye-witness — a chaplain in Ro- 
chambeau^s army — gives us of a great review at Phila- 

* Yaj'-ages du Marquis cle Chastellux, vol. i p, ISl. ed. 1786. It 
is remavkabie, that the same application of Pyrrhus’s saying occurred 
to Burke at nearly the same time. (Speech on Bconomicri Reform, 
Peb. 11.1780.) 

f To His Excellency ” Patrick Henry, July 29. 1776, printed 
in the American Archives, voi. i. p. 631. The whole letter is very 
curious. ■ ' J 
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lielpliia. There the native spectators were so far misled 
by a large amoont of brakTand silver lace, as to mistake 
a courier for a Commander-in-Chief Wiiemn-er this 
servant w^ent up to Ms master, (one of the i’oloiiels,) to 
receive, it was supposed that he had come to give, an 
order ! * 

At this time the important fortress of West Point, the 
key of the upper province of New York, was held by 
General Benedict Arnold* No officer on the American 
side had more highly distinguished !iims<‘if, in the earlier 
stages of the war* It was he w'ho led the daring expe- 
dition through the wilderness upon Quebec, It %vas he 
who bore the brunt of those hard-fought actions wdiich 
resulted in the surrender of a British force at Saratoga* 
His wounds in that campaign disabled him, for a time, 
from active service ; but when Philadelphia was relin- 
quished by Sir Henry Clinton, Arnold was appointed to 
the command in that city. There he married a young 
and beautiful lady, one of the heroines of the recent his- 
CHiAKZA f, and as that very circumstance implies, of a 
family well affected to the Royal cause. As the military 
chief of a great town, Arnold displayed arrogance in his 
demeanour and ostentation in Ms sty to of living. , By 
the former he gave- offence to the Philadelphians, by the 
latter he involved himself in difficulties* Complaints — * 
the more readily, no ; doubt _ on account of his haughty 
manners, — ^ were .brought against him on divers petty 
points, as that he had used some public waggons, even 
though he paid for them, to remove some private pro- 
perty, He was brought before a Court-Martial, which 
subjected Mm to long apd vexatious delays, acquitting 
him at last of the;.pmcipal charges, but inding him 
Guilty of the rest 5 and' thi^ir sentence beinp upon the 
whole that he should receive a public reprimand from 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

Conscious as -was Arnold of ^ the . emMent services 
which he had rendered, and even in. Ms pride overrating 

^ Toyage dans PAmerique de M* f AkM Babltt- ^ 1781, p. 8$. ; 
also as cited in Beed’s Memoirs, toI il p. 807* The Abbe ean-r 
didl|r Adds ; — ** Les buns TeusUtoniens sont hita loin do n^ns pow 
“ Fetiqnette, comme nous Men loin ffenx pour la legislation, 

t See voh vL p- 245. 
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them, lie cliafe<i at such requital. At tlie same time, and 
in tlie midst of liis pecimiarj distresses, the claims which 
he had preferred to his Government for money spent in 
Canada, were in part disallowed. With these personal 
causes of resentment there mingled perhaps some others 
of a public kind. He had always disapproved an alliance 
with France, and viewed its progress with great aversion 
and jealousy. Tlie strength of these various feelings 
and motives in his mind may be estimated from the 
extreme resolution to which they now gave rise. Arnold 
determined to change sides and to join the Royalists, 
betraying to them at the same time any secrets, or any 
post, with which he might be entrusted. 

With these views, wdiich, perhaps even in his own 
mind, were only unfolded by degrees, Arnold had already 
begun a secret correspondence with Sir Henry Clinton, 
through Sir Henry’s Aide-de-camp, and afterwards 
Adjutant-General, Major John Aiidr4 He signed his 
letters merely Gustavus,” disguising his handwriting, 
and giving'^no other clue to his real name; but from time 
to time he sent intelligence which proved to be authentic 
and important. Thus the attention of: Sir Henry was 
efPectu^y rouse^ and he desired his Aide-dc-camp to 
keep up the con^espondence with care, Andrd signing 
his own letters as John Anderson.” Still ^‘Gustavus” 
did not reveal himself; but on combining and weighing 
a great variety of slight circumstances, Clinton became 
convinced that liis secret correspondent could be no other 
than General Arnold; and on this persuasion the ex- 
change of letters was continued. 

Even before the close of his long-protracted trial, 
Arnold had found it necessary to relinquish his command 
in Philadelphia. But Washington, who never suspected 
his fidelity, and who knew his talents, was anxious to 
employ him in the next campaign. Arnold represented 
himself as still suffering from his wounds, and scarcely 
equal to active service in the field ; but he sought, and 
obtained, the charge of West Point, and of all the other 
posts in the Highlands. He arrived at his new station, 
at the ^beginning of August, 1780, and had already 
transmitted to Sir Henry Clinton a direct proposal to 
surrender himself, ''rin such a manner as to contribute, 
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vast importance of this overture* couhl not fail to la* dis- 
cerned l>3^ the British chief. To gain posscssi^ui of West 
Point and its dependent posts, with their ^garrisons and 
iniLitarv stores, and with the conuBfoid of the Ifudson^s 
river %\diicdi they implied, aiMl by the same Wow to strike 
distrust and terror into the A^ery heart of the American 
ranks, was an object eertafiilj, at that time, seeemd to no 
oilier towards the successful proseciition of the war. 

Sir Henry Clinton, therefore!, eagerly applied himself 
to coiiciude'the negotiation with Arnold, assuring him of 
all the rank and emoluments which he could ex|>ect in 
the British service. A favourable time for the hnal 
arrangemeut seemed to be afforded by the ^leparture of 
Washington from his army^ to meet Count Rochambeau 
at Hartford. First, however, it was newssarj that a 
meeting should be held ivitli Arnold to settle the whole 
plan, '^riie American General insisted that the oilcer 
sent out to confer with Mm, should be no other than 
Major Andre, through whose liands the wdiold previous 
correspondence had passed. To this Sir Henry agreed, 

; , w!thou!t .any Mea. of danger to his gallant young friend. 
For he strietly enjoined Mm, before ifis departure, not 
to enter the ijnerican .lines ; not to assume any disguise 
of dress 5 and not to be the bearer of any written com- 
munications by whi^h the nature of Ms business could 
be traced. , 

' Major John AndrI was, at tMs time, not yet thirty 
years of age. His parents, though residing in England, 
were natives of Geneva, to which town, also, they sent 
their son for educatioE. Being, designed for a merchant, 
he was next transferred to a eounting-housc, in london. 
There, after some*year% becoming acquainted , rndth a 
beautiful young My, Miss Honora Sneyd, he induiged a 
romantic and not unrequited passion, which, however, 
her family successfully opposed* ■ The young lady sighed 
a while ; but her tuneful frienA Miss Seward, saw, as 
she describes it, thes^ sighs ^Mispewe like April storms.” 
She became the second wife of Mr* Edgeworth, the 
faster, by his first 'wif^ of Maria Edgeworth, IIb justly 
celebrated writer of so many admirable tales. Andre, 
on the other hand, to seek relief from his sorroAvs, joined 
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the British army in Canada.^ with a Lieutenant’s com- 
mission, at the outbreak of the war* He shared in the 
capitulation of St. John’s to the insurgent General 
Montgomery, during the autumn of 1775. Soon after- 
wards he wrote as follows, to a friend : — I liave been 
taken prisoner by the Americans, and stripped of every 
thing, except the picture of Honora, which I concealed 
in my mouth. Preserving that, I yet think myself for- 
tunate.” Tiie miniature which he mentions, had been 
painted by himself. His person was handsome, his 
manners were engaging; and with his skill as a draughts- 
man, which was considerable, he combined a taste for 
poetry, and a knowledge of several branches of literature. 
Nor had he neglected the studies of his own profession ; 
on the contrary, he gave promise in it of considerable 
future eminence. Being exchanged with other prisoners, 
after some months’ captivity, he was selected, without 
any other recommendation than his merit, as Aide-de- 
camp, first by General Grey, and next by Sir Henry 
Clinton. * So high was the esteem entertained for his 
abilities, that in the winter of .1779, Sir Henry used 
most strenuous and, at last, successful exertions, to obtain 
for him, from the Ministry in England, the rank of Major 
together with the post of Adjutant- General. 

This accomplished young ofii’cer, so well worthy a 
happier fate, was on board the Vulture sloop of war, 
which Sir Henry had sent up the Hudson ; and went on 
shore by night in a boat despatched for him by Arnold. 
He met the American General on the western bank, and 
on neutral ground ; but their conference not being 
entirely eonciiided as the dawn was approaching, Andre 
was prevailed upon to accompany Arnold to a house 
within the enemy’s lines. There they agreed on the 
precise means by which the works at West Point were 
to be made over to an English expedition ascending the 
Hudson for 4hat purpose. Having terminated this 
arrangement, the next great object for Andre was to 
return on board the V ulture sloop. But the boatmen 
demurred, and refused to convey him, so that it became 
neces^ry to adopt some other plan. He was previtiled 
upoi? to lay aside his uniform; to accept a pass from 
Arnold, under the name of John Anderson ; and first 
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crossing tlie river at the King’s Ferry, tlience to make 
Ills way on horseback, witli a guide. He was also 
induced to take charge of divers papers in the hand- 
writing, though without the signature, of Arnold, ex* 
plaiinng the state of the ivorks at West Point, and 
indicating the scheme for its surrender 5 an imprudence 
the more signal since, as Sir Henry Clinton declares in 
his Memoirs, both Arnold and Andre must have known 
that these papers were not wanted for his information. 

Without any mischance, Andre succeeded in passing 
the American lines, and was again on neutral ground, 
wdien on approaching the village of Tanytown, three 
Militiamen, who were playing at cards near the road- 
side, sprung upon and seized his horse. In the first 
moments of surprise, Andre avowed himself to be a 
British officer; upon which, disregarding his pass, and 
proceeding to search Ms person, they found the secret 
papers concealed within his boots. They rejected the 
ofier of his watch and money, and of a larger present 
fz’oin "New York if they would let him go, and’ they took 
him wdth his papers before Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson, 
who commanded their nearest military post. The 
Colonel, as Washington said afterwards, appears to have 
shown ‘‘egregious' folly.”* He formed no suspicion of 
Arnold, although- he read the papers, and although, as Is 
aBeged, he knew' -the handwriting. He' decided upon 
detaining Andr4 as a prisoner, and forwarding the papers 
to Washington; but at the same time wrote to Arnold a 
full account of the whole transaction. Tims Arnold 
would become apprised that his treachery -was on the eve 
of detection; since the papers were on their way to 
Washington, and since' WasMhgton, at all events, was 
well acquainted with the hand.,. 

The house in which General Arnold had fixed his 
residence, Eobinsdn’s House, by name, was not' within 
the lines of West Point, but on the opposite or eastern 
bank of the Hudson, and two or three miles lower* down 
the stream. There, on the morning of the 2dth, Arnold 
was ' expecting a visit from- the Commander-in-CMef on 
Ms^return from Hartford. Washington was delayed by 


f . Writings, vol wi. p. 256, 
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tlie examination of some redoubts; but be sent forward 
bis two Aides-de-camp, with whom, and with his own 
Staff* Arnold sat- down to breakfast. They were still at 
table when an express arrived bringing the letter from 
Jameson to Arnold- It was opened and read by Arnold 
in presence of his guests; and so great was Ins self- 
command, that he was enabled to conceal from them the 
vehemerit (3motions which it caused. He requested the 
Aides-de-camp to inform General Washington, whenever 
he came, that he had been unexpectedly called over the 
river by some sudden business at West Point. He 
ordered ahorse to be got ready; and then leaving the 
table hastily, went up to his wife^s chamber. With the 
brevity required of one whose very minutes might be 
numbered, he told her that tliey must instantly part, 
perhaps to meet no more, and that his life depended on 
his reaching the British ranks without detection. Struck 
with horror, the unhappy lady swooned away. In that 
state he Ipft her, as indeed he had no other choice; 
hurried down stairs; sprung upon the horse, which 
he found saddled at the door; and rode full speed to 
the idver’s bank.*! There he entered a boat, and bid the 
oarsmen push out to the middle of the stream. Next 
displaying a white handkerchief, he told them that he 
was going on board the Vulture with a flag of truce. 
To the Vulture they rowed accordingly; unmolested, 
since the white emblem was discerned, by any fire from 
the American lines. When they reached the English 
ship, Arnold made himself known to the Captain, and 
was conveyed by him in perfect safety to New York. 
Notwithstanding the utter disappointment of all the 
hopes which he had raised, he was appointed a Colonel 
in the British service with the local rank of Major- 
General He also received a payment of upwards of 
6,0001. in compensation for the losses 'which he alleged 
himself to have sustained. Shortly after his arrival, he 
published an Address to the Inhabitants of America, and 
next a Proclamation to the Continental troops, alleging 
public grounds for his desertion, atid exhorting them to 
follow; nis example.* * 

• The details of Andre’s capture, and of Arnold’s escape (as also 
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Very shortly after the headlong flight of Arnold, 
General Washington arrived at bis house, lie Inid not 
yet received the papers, nor formed the siighte^t suspi- 
cion of the plot. On being told that Arnold had been 
called over to West Point, he decided not to wait, but to 
follow. lie embarked accordingly, attended by all his 
officers, except Colonel Hamilton, who remaimHl within 
doors. As the whole party were seated in the l)arge, 
moving smoothly, with the majestic scenery of the High- 
lands round them, Washingtoii said, ‘A Veil, Gentlemen, 

I am glad, on the whole, that General Arnold has 
gone before- ns; for we shall now have a salute, and 
the roaring of the cannon will have iViine eflect among 
the mountains.’* Yet, as they drew nearer and nearer 
to the beach, they heard no sound, tliej saw no sign, of 
w^elcome. “What!’’ said Washington, “do they not 
“ intend to salute us ? ” J ust then an ofiicer was observed 
%vending bis way down among the rocks. lie met the 
barge as it touched the shore; and on perceiving the 
Commander-in-Chief, asked pardon for his seeming ne- 
glect, since, as he said, he "was taken wholly by surprise. 
“How is this, Sir?” inquired Washington, no less as- 
tonished, “ is not Generai^ Arnold iier^? ” — “ No, Sir,” 
replied the officer ; “ he has not been here these two 
“ days, nor have I heard from Mm within that time.” — 
“ This is extraordinary, ^/Washington rgoined. ” Since, 
“ however, we are' come, although unexpectedly, w’e 
“ must look 1‘otmd a little, and see in what state things 
“ are with you.” So saying, he proceeded to examine 
the works. 

During the absence of Washington at West Point, 
there arrived for him, at Arnold’s house, the despatch of 
Colonel Jameson ; it was opened by Colonel Hamilton, 
No sooner, then, did Washington, when his inspection 
was concluded, return across the dver, than he was 
eagerly drawn aside by Hamilton, and the evidence of 

many of the following), are der'iTcd from Mr, Sparhs's careful ami 
iudicious Life of Arnold (pp. 192—242.). He had the a<i vantage of 
perusing, while iu England, Sir Henij Cimton’s detailed despatches 
on*^ie subject, at the State Paper Oflice. Another narrative by Sir 
Henry, extracted from his MS. Memoirs, will be fountl in my 
Appendix. * 
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Arnold’s plot laid before liim. The calmness and equani- 
mity of Washington were now, as usual with him in all 
emergencies^ displayed. To no one in his train^ except 
to La Fayette and Knox, did he that day impart the 
painful news. His only remark was to La Fayette: 
“ Wlioin can wo trust now ? ” And when dinner was 
shortly afterwards announced, he said to the other 
officers, without the smallest change in his demean- 
our, Come, Gentlemen, since Mrs. Arnold is unwell 
and the General is absent, let us sit down without 
ceremony.” 

Arnold, when on board the Vulture, had sent back a 
dag of truce, wdth a letter to Washington. In this he 
asserted that he had " a heart conscious of its rectitude ” 
in the step which he had taken, and for the wife whom 
he had left, he solicited the General’s pity and protec- 
tion. He declared her, with great feeling, to be “as 
“ good and as innocent as an angel, and incapable of 
“ doing wrong.” At this very time, the poor lady was 
well nigh frantic with distress. Thus in a few sentences 
written next day, does Colonel Hamilton describe her 
state ; — “ She, for a considerable time, entirely lost her- 
“seif. The General went up to see her, and she up- 
braided him with being in a plot to murder her child. 
“ One moment she raved, another she melted into tears. 
“ Sometimes she pressed her infant to her bosom and 
“ lamented its fate, occasioned by the imprudence of its 
“ father, in a manner that would have pierced insensi- 
“ bility itself. All the sweetness of beauty, all the loveli- 
“ ness of innocence, all the tenderness of a wife, and all 
“ the fondness of a mother, showed themselves in her 
“ appearance and conduct. We have every reason to 
“ believe that she was entirely unacquainted with the 
“ plan.” It is only just to the Americans to add that — 
far unlike the Spaniards in some similar cases of late 
years — they did not, even when most flushed with their 
anger against Arnold, wreak it in any, even the smallest, 
act of injury or insult to his wife. She was allowed, ere 
the close of the year, to rejoin her husband at Hew 
Yoi'k, a^d share his subsequent fortunes. » . 

It was for Major Andre that their whole resentment 
was reserved. Soon after his arrest, ^aPyoung officer 
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wliicli Arnold, %v!iile cominandiBg at West Point, liad 
undoubted autliority to give. To Ids letter Clinton 
added a note from Arnold liimself, in corroboration of iiis 
statements. Sir Henry received, liowevor, an unfavour- 
able reply from Wasbington, and at the same time was 
apprised of the decision to wbieb tbe Board of Officers 
had come. He determined to send immediately to tlie 
American head-qnarters a deputation, which might state 
the true facts of the case and urge his arguments anew. 
For this service he selected an officer of the highest 
rank, General Bobertson, together with the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Chief Justice of Hew York. They 
were the bearers, also, of a letter from Arnold to Wash- 
ington, in which Arnold repeated his explanations, and 
threatened measures of requital if the sentence against 
Andrd should be executed ; a letter which, as might have 
been foreseen, produced no good effect, but rather, it 
may be fearecC the reverse,* 

On the 1st of October, the three Commissioners sailed 
up the Hudson, in an English sloop, and with a dag of 
truce. Of the three, however, WasMngton allowed only 
General Bobert^o^ to land. Nor was he willing, as was 
wishedj to confer with that officer in person; he ap- 
pointed to meet him the President of the late Court of 
Inquiry. The English chief, accordingly, was received 
on shore by General Greene, and began by stating, at 
full length, the two points on which Sir Henry Clinton 
had laid stress. In reply to the first, it was observed by 
General Greene, that Andre himself, on his trial, had 
avowed that, in landing from the Yulture, he did not 
consider himself under the sanction of a fiag of truce. 
When General Bobertson alleged the testimony of Arnold, 
as to his having sent one out, General Greene answered 
drily, that the Americans would believe Andre in pre- 
ference to Arnold. How far it might be either just or 
humane (for of generosity in this case we need, of course, 
say nothing), to turn against Andre an avowal made, 
with not a friend or counsel beside him, and in the 
presence of only his bitterest foes, was not any further 

* THf letter, and most of the others hearing on the case of Andr»§, 
will be found in the Appendix to vol. vii. of Washington's Writings, 
pp. 520 — 544. 
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in that conference discusser]. General IioI>ertsoii olTered 
to exchange for the intended victim, anj prisoner whom 
the Americans might choose. He iirge<l that, in more 
than one instance, confessed and undoubted spies, the 
secret correspondents of Washington from the English 
quarters, had had their lives spared, froni vSir Henry’s 
merciful regard to the intercessions in their behalf of 
the American Commander. He observed that several 
such spies were still in Sir Henry’s power. Finding his 
arguments, his olfers, his entreaties, all alike unheeded, 
General Eobertson said, lastly, that no military tribunal 
in Europe would decide the case of Andre to be that of a 
spy ; and he proposed to refer the question to the judg- 
ment of General Knyphausen and the Comte de Eo- 
chambeau. Greene and Eobertson then parted, the 
former promising only to repeat to his Chief all the re- 
presentations of the latter. Early next morning, the 
2iid of October, Eobertson received a note from Greene, 
stating, in few words, that his arguments, as reported, 
had made no change in General Washington’s opinion 
and determination. Another appeal, v^diieh Eobertson, 
to leave no possible means untried, ad(fc'essed in a letter 
direct to Washington, proved eqitally barren of effect 

There was one condition, it seems, and one condition 
only, on which Washington would have readily agreed 
to Andre’s release— that the English should give up 
Arnold in his place. It is astonishing (but, indeed, what 
part of Washington’s conduct in this transaction may 
not excite surprise ?) how such a thought should have 
entered such a mind ; how Washington could have ex- 
pected an honourable enemy to take a step so dislionour- 
able, and so subversive of every militaiy principle. 
Captain Aaron Ogden, who conveyed tlm letters from 
Andre and from Washington to the British posts as far 
as Paulas Hook, was directed to let Ml tills idea among 
the British officers ; it was accordingly made known to 
Sir Henry Clinton, but by him was, of course and at 
once, rejected. The same suggestion was brought forward 
more directly by General Greene, in the conference with 
G'eneral Eobertson. In his despatch to Sir H'^hry, Eo- 
bertson declares that he replied to it only by a' look of 
indignant rebuke. 

MeanwhUe, Aiidi*e in hjs captivity continued serene 
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and self-poi?sessecL He begidtecl one of bis lonesome and 
weary liours by making, with his pen, a sketeli of himself 
as he sat at his prison^taWe. * To death he was resignt.ni ; 
but he solicited the privilege of dying by the iimsket like 
a soldier, and not by the cord like a felon. On the ist of 
October, he addressed to Washington a touchiiig letter 
with this sad request. Washington, however, so ikr 
from relenting, vouchsafed him no reply ; and the pri- 
soner was left, to the last, uncertain of his doom. His 
execution had been fixed for noon the next day. He 
was dressed in his uniform as a British officer, and walked 
forward with the firmness which becomes that character. 
It was only when he came in sight of the gallows that, 
by an involuntary impulse, he shrunk back. hlust I then 

die in this manner ? ” he said ; but, speedily recover- 
ing himself, he added, will be but a momentary 
pang.” He ascended the cart with a firm step, and 
bandaged his own eyes with a steady hand. At the last, 
when an American officer drew nigh and toFd him that 
he had an* opportunity to speak if he desired it, he raised 
the handkerchief from his eyes, and said : — I pray you 
“ to bear me witimss that I meet my fate like a brave man.” 
These were Ms last words; the signal was made, the 
noose fell, his limbs were convulsed for a moment, and 
then still for ever. Thus did the Adjutant-General of 
the British army in America die the death of the vilest 
malefactors ; a death, however, which, in his circum- 
stances, and with his character, brought no disgrace — 
no disgrace, at least, to him. 

A monument to the memory of i^dre — who fell a 
SAGEIFICE TO ■ HIS ZEAL FOR HIS KIHO AND COUNmY — 

was, by command of George the Third, raised in \Vest- 
minster Abbey. His remains were buried close to the 
place of execution. But in 1821, they were disinterred 
and removed to England by Mr. Buchanan, the British 
Consul at Hew York.| It was not ft, indeed, that they 
should rest in American ground. 

^ This sketch was presented by Andr4 to the officer on guard, 
and is upw preserved in the Trumbull Gallery at Yde College.^ A 
'fac>-simk is given by Mr. Sparks, in his Life of Arnold. 

f See an account of this disinterment, in the Anft. Register 1821, 
part ii. p. 133. A small peach-tree was found growing on the grave. 
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From tlieFistoricai narrative let ns now pass to tlie 
critical examination of has fate* First, tlien, liac! Wasli* 
ington any good ground for relying on the jutlgment of 
the Court of Inquiry ? Of whom did that Court con- 
sist? As we .have -already seen, of twelve American, 
and of two European deld officers. ISTow, it must be 
borne in mind that the American Generals, at that time, 
were, for the most part, wholly destitute of the advan- 
tage of a liberal education. They were men drawn from 
the plough-handle,, or from’ the shop-board, at their coun- 
try’s call. Greene himself, the President of the tribunal, 
Iiad been a blacksmith by trade. These humble avoca- 
tions afford no reason why such men might not always 
do their duty as became them in the held ; why they 
should not sometimes acquire and display military skill ; 
why, at the present day, their names should not be held' 
in high honour by their countrymen. But they do afford 
a reason, and, as it seems to me, a strong one, why such 
men, having no light of study to guide them, having 
never probably so much as heard the names of Yattei or 
Puffendorf, could be no ft judges on any nice or doubtful 
point of national law. And by whom had they been 
assisted ? By La Fayette, , who, though for some years a 
trans-Atlantic General, was still only a youth of twenty- 
three, and who, as he tells us, had learnt little or nothing 
at Ms college. By' Steuben, who had undoubtedly great 
knowledge and experience, but who speaking no English, 
while his colleagues spoke no French, was unable to dis- 
cuss any controverted question with them, * 

It follows then, t|iat the verdict of sucJn a tribunal 
ouglit to have no weight in such a case ; and that Wash- 
ington, far from relying upon it, was bound either to 
refer the question to such men as Knyphausen and 
Eochambeau, adjoining with them perhaps Steuben ; or 
to ponder and decide it for himself. Had he considered 
it with his usual calmness and clear good wnse, it seems 
scarcely possible that, with all the circumstances so 
utterly unlike, he should have pronounced the case of 

* On this mutual ignorance of each other’s language see ihe note 
at Yoh vi. p. 155. 
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Andre to be the .^ame as that of a common spy. And 
waiTing for the pree’cnt the disputed point as to the flag 
of triiee^ it is clear,, at all events, that 'rhen Andre was 
arrested, he was travelling under the protection of a 
pass which Arnold, as the commander of the West Point 
district, had right to give. The Americans contend 
that this right was forfeited, or rendered of no cftect, by 
Arnold’s treacherous designs. Yet how hard to recon- 
cile suclx a distinction with plighted faith and public 
law ! IIo^Y can we draw the line and say at what precise 
point the passes are to grow invalid — whether, -when the 
treachery is in progress of execution, or when only ma- 
tured in the mind, or when the mind is still w^avering 
upon it? In short, how loose and slippery becomes the 
ground if once we forsake the settled principle of recog- 
nising the safe-conducts granted by adequate authority, 
if once we stray forth in quest of secret motives and 
designs I 

It has, indeed, been asserted that Washington signed 
“ the ordei; for Andre’s death with great reluctance ; but 

tbe army were dissatisfied, and demanded tbe sacrifice,” 
TMs assertion, however, rests on no sufSeient evidence^ ; 
and were it most Ailiy established, would not relieve tbe 
Ck)mmaiider-in-Chief from bis legitimate responsibility. 
Nor can the inflexibility of Washington, in both award- 
ing death to Andr4, and denying him the last consola- 
tion and relief he sought — to die the death of a soldier — 
be vindicated, as I conceive, by any supposed necessity, 
at that time, of a severe example. Had Arnold, indeed? 
or any American taking part with Arnold, been in ques- 
tion, that motive might, no doubt, have justly carried 

^ It -was §0 stated to Mr. W, Faux, on board a steam-boat in the 
Delaware, by **two old German gentlemen, heroes of the Eevo- 
‘‘ iution,” who, as they said, had been in camp with Major Andre. 
(April 12. 1820 ; Memorable Days in America, p. 402.) In their 
opinion the example of his death was ** necessary and salutary ” 
But the names of these two gentlemen are not given ; and there is 
another part of their statement which I should be loth to admit, 
without the strongest corroborative testimony, that an American 
General (who is named) could insult the defenceless Andre on his 
way to e:^ecntion, telling him ; — “You die for your cowardice, ajid 
“like a epwardP’ This must surely be quite erroneous. 
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considerabte weight. But what end eonld Wadiinc^tot, 
hope to effect by even the utmost extreinitr of ri^ m ° 
against Andre ? Let another most gallant a'lul ttecom*' 
p hshcd soldier answer for me. “ Mr. Washington,” say., 
b 1 Henry .iinton, m his Memoirs, “ could not be ini 
sensible that the example, though ever so terrible and 
2 gnommioas, would never deter a British officer from 
leading m the same steps, whenever the service of his 

“ ““ -■«“>' •“ “^e 

It behoves us, no doubt, to ponder reverently, ere we 
attempt to cast any censure on a mau so virtuous as 
\Udunpon Yet none of his warmest panegyrists can 
SibftCrt, thougli tli6y soEoiGtincies iiioDly In * 
was wholly Wss; and here, TrsSuH o ’mt w^S 
upon us faulty point. He had, as his friends assure Z 
bj Mture strong and most angry passions ; these he had 
curbed and quelled by a resolute exertion of his will 
but he did not always prevent them from hardeninc- jn’ 
to sternness. Of this we may observe someindSffins 
here and there in Ms private correspondenee?as Sr 
stance in the case of the suicides at Boston. But Lcli 

ffif frw T® an<r addressed only 

his familial fnends. Here, on the contrary the frttlf 
appears m action. Here it gave rise to what nnlels T 
peatly deceive myself, the intelligent classes 5 his coan^ 

rymen will, ere long, join ours in condemnint^ the 

death-v^ant of Andr4 ; certainly by far the crcafest 
and perhaps the only blot in his most noble career. ^ 
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CBLAPTEE LXm. 

Ik Eiiglandj tte close of tlie Session was markeil hy 
tootlier attempt to- strengthen and enlarge the basis of 
the Ministry. Baring the Gordon riots .some of the 
leaders of the Opposition had been thrown into a 
temporary concert with the leaders of the GoTernment, 
as combining, with all their strength, against the mob 
attacks and mob demands. Why, then, might not the 
nndiminished perils of the country at large invite the 
convicting statesmen to a more solid and more lasting 
onion ? With these views, a month had not elapsed ere 
Lord North made some overtures to the friends of the 
Marquis of Eockingham, who sent in some proposals in 
retiirnl It was found that they had considerably modided 
their old peremptory tone, as to the acknowledgment, by 
the mother-country, of her insurgent Colonies. They 
said, in substance^ that they did not seo h6w the troops 
could now, be called from thence ; and that, therefore, the 
dependence of America need not, at present, he taken 
into consideration. They did not desire to exclude Lord 
North himself, nor yet any of his colleagues, except 
Sandwich; but they expected that the Government 
should admit some of the measures which, they had lately 
been supporting : as, the Contractors^ Bill, Mr. Crewel's 
Bill, and great part, at least, of Mr. Burke’s. 

With these terms, however, as reported by Lord North 
to* the King, his Majesty was far from contented. “ The 
evasive reply about America,” he said, will by no 
“ means answer.” He raised objections to several of the 
persons named for office, especially the Duke of Eich- 
mond, and he would not consent to any of the Bills 
desired. In consequence. Lord North found it necessary 
to let fall the whole negotiation. The King, at a later 
period, Jiad full leisure to regret his own pertinacity 
when i?e found himself compelled, under far more morti- 
fying circumstances, and without any admixture of less 
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unwelcome servants, to accept exactly tlie same men, and 
exactly tlie same measures. ^ 

The Constitutional battle, tliex'efore, reconimenced j 
and, on the 1st of September, a Proclamation was issued 
to dissolve the Parliament. I^ear as was the approach to 
the Septennial period, the Opposition chiefs might com- 
pare that Dissolution to a thunder-clap, for its sudden- 
ness and surprise!; probably the better to excuse the 
reverses which it brought to them. Some triumphs, of 
course, they had. Mr. Fox, after many days* polling 
against Lord Lincoln, was px’oclaimed Member for West- 
minster; his colleague was Admiral Kodnay. Admiral 
Keppel, after bedng flung out by the Castle influence from 
the borough of Windsor, was returned for the county of 
SuxTey by the public spirit of the freeholders. But, 
upon the whole, the Elections went greatly in favour of 
the Court Burke, above all, lost his seat at Bristol. On 
arriving in that city, he found the people much prepos- 
sessed against him, mainly on two grounds: first, Ms 
strenuous exertions in freeing the Roman Catholics of 
England from the intolerable weight of the Penal Code ; 
and secondly, his support of the trade of Ireland, not- 
withstanding ‘'some instructions to the 'contrary from his 
own constituents. On both these points, as well as on 
some others, he ‘delivered from the hustings a speech 
which is still preserved, and which may deserve to rank 
among the highest efforts of his eloquence. But, as the 
readers of by-gone controversies will often, very often, 
find to be the case, the same arguments which at present 
appear to us entirely unansw’^erable, produced no im- 
pression at the time. After some days of unsuccessful 
canvass, Burke deemed it best, by the advice of Ms 
fidends, to retire from the contest, even without de- 
manding a poll. He announced his retirement in another 
speech, much briefer than the former, but marked, in 
the highest degree, by good temper and good taste ; and, 
adverting to the fate of Sir. Coombe, another of the 
candidates, who, in the midst of hopes as eager and ex- 

The King's secret letter to Lord Korth dated July 3. 1780, will 
be found in the Appendix. * 
f Ann. Regist. 1781, p. 14L 
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ertions as laborioiiSj had been struck clown by sudden 
death, he bade both his hearers and himself take to heart 
that awful lesson — ^‘what shadows we are, and what 
shadows ^Ye pursue I ” The voice of the great philo- 
sopher and statesman was, however not lost to the 
House of Commons. Happily f 9 r England, the borough 
of i^Ialton, which he had once already represented, now, 
at the bidding of Lord Rockingham, spread forth its 
hospitable arms to receive him. ^ 

A writer in the Annual Register for the ensuing year 
— perhaps Mr. Burke himself^ probably, at all events, a 
disappointed candidate — charges the Elections of this 
period both with listlessness and with venality. But in 
some places at least, the fact wms the very reverse. Thus, 
in Yorkshire, thex'e arose an independent and public- 
spirited Association to conduct the contests. “ Hi- 
“ therto,” said Sir George Savile, " hitherto I have been 
elected in Lord Rockihgham’s dining-room, now I am 
returned by my constituents I” f 
Two memoers of old Roman Catholic families became 
candidates at this General Election — Charles, Earl of 
Surrey, eldest soi^ of the Duke of Norfolk, and Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne, By a fortunate coincidence, the per- 
ception of the errors of Popery appears to have dawned 
upon their minds simultaneously with the wish to sit in 
Parliament, which, as Roman Catholics, they could not 
do. It is likewise remarkable, that they should have 
publicly abjured their former faith at the very time most 
likely to produce a popular and striking eifect. On 
Sunday, the 4th of June, in the midst of the Gordon 
riots, they read their recantation before the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and received the Sacrament from His 
Grace’s hands. f In the subsequent Elections, both the 
new converts throve well : Lord Surrey was returned for 
Carlisle, and Sir Thomas for Thirsk. 

* Some picturesque details of a Malton election, it was in 1831, 
are given by Lord Jeffrey. It appears to have been, conducted with 
a due regard to the great value of time. “ In tliree hours and a half,” 
he says, “I actually called at 635 doors, and shook 494 men hy 
“ hand I” tSee the Memoirs by Lord Cockbum, vol ii. p. 234.) 
t Life o7 Wilberforce, by his Sons, voL i. p. 67* 
j Ann. Regist. 1780, iJ. 215, 
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Tlie new Members elected to tins Parlifiment numbered 
113 ; several of bigli promise and of coming fame. Fx-oin 
Stafford came Richard Brinsley Sheridaiij full of elo- 
quence and genius, and flushed with the success of his 
excellent compositions on the stage. From Hull came ^ 
Wiliiani Wilberfbrce; a proud name to after times, in 
itself suffcient to prove that ofhce and party are not the 
sole conditions of Parliamentary renown. * But besides 
such great accessions, there were other new Members, of 
far less fame indeed, yet still of some. Newport, in 
Cornwall, sent Lord Maitland, better known as Earl of 
Lauderdale; a man of great shrewdness and practical V, 
ability ; at one time the detractor, at another the pupil, 
of Burke. Corfe Castle sent Henry Bankes ; a model to 
any one who would be an independent country gentleman, 

•a warning to any one who would be an historian of 
Borne. Lord Mahon became Member for High Wycombe, 
on the recommendation of Lord Shelburne. Bobert 
Smith, afterwards Lord Carrington, began^ as Member 
for Nottingham, a Parliamentary career of fifty-eight 
years ; a career of no oratorical pretensions, but in a 
high degree conscientious, upright, aud benevolent, such 
as well became the kinsman of Wilberforce, and the 
friend of Pitt. 

Pitt himself, was not, in the first instance, returned to 
the new Parliament He had felt a natural ambition to 
represent the University of Cambridge ; and so high did 
his character stand there, that, though barely twenty- 
one years of age, he could contest it with fair prospects 
of success. He had applied to Lord Rockingham for his ^ 
countenance and support ; but his Lordship civilly de- ' 
dined it ; “ from the knowledge I have,” he*^said, of 

several persons who maybe candidates — persons, no 
doubt, of the right family connections, some nephews or 
some cousins of the great Whig Houses. Pitt was for 

* ** After a successful cauvass at Hall, Mr Wilberforce repaired 

to London, where about three hundred Hull freemen resided in the ^ 
^ vicinity of the river; these he entertained at suppers in tlm diiferent 

r“ public-houses of Wapping. This election cpst him be- 

“ tween S,0004 and 9,0004** (Life, by his 6ons, vol. i. 14,) 

f See Mr, Pitt’s letter, and Lord Rockingham’s reply, in the 
Memoirs by Lord Albemarle, vol ii. pp. 422, 423. 
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who was admitted to the high privilege of sharing his 
familiar hours, forget. that calm and benignant coun- 
tenance, that voice of cordial welcome, or those stores of 
political wisdom so cheerfully supplied. 

Such are far, very far, from being the impressions of 
only a single friend. Thus writes one of Mr. Gren Villen's 
most attached and constant associates, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, in a short, but eloquent and feeling Memoir, 
which has hitherto, to the regret of many, remained in 
manuscript : — '"'If Frovideneo should give me the same 
^4ong tenure , of unimpaired faculties as was the lot 
of him I mourn, the recollection of mj intercourse 
" with that wise and good man will be my enduring and 
“best companion to the verge of that great change 
“ which I hope and pray — ^with all the hesitation which 
“ springs from a sense of unworthiness — may effect a 
“ restoration of that intercourse.” 

On the last day in October the House of Commons 
met to choose a Speaker, Lord George Germaine, on 
the part of the Government^ expressed his^’regret that 
the late Speaker, Sir Fletcher Norton, had been so often 
disabled by illness during the last Session, and concluded 
by proposing in his place Mr. Charles ?Voifran Corawall, 
Member for Winchelsea. On this occasion Sir Fletcher 
spoke himself, and with characteristic acrimony. He 
could not deny his frequent illnesses, and the consequent 
interruptions to public business, but he asserted that the 
Ministers had -no motive in supplanting him besides the 
political offence which on various questions he had 
given them ; above all, by his memorable address to the 
King.^ The Opposition espoused his cause, but, on 
a division, Mr. Cornwall was elected by 203 against 134. 

Next day, the 1st of November, the Session was 
opened by the King. His Majesty^s Speech from the 
Throne complained of the unprovoked aggression of 
the monarchies of France and Spain, but referred with 

See voi vi. p. 139. The new Speaker, Mr. Ccrawall, a lawyer 
by profession, had been a Lord of the Treiisury sitice 1774. On the 
£rst odfer transmitted to him, Chatham wrote to Shelburne If he 
** accepts. Government makes a very valuable ^and accredited insim- 
*‘inent of real business. His character is respectable, and his 
“ manners and life amiable.’* ---(Chatham Papers, vol iv. p. 333.) 
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pleasure to tlie progress of his arms in the provinces 
of Georgia and Carolina. Amendments to the Address 
were moved in both Houses; in the Lords by the 
Marquis of Carmarthen; in the Commons by Mr. Thomas 
Grenville; but in both rejected: in the one case by 
68 against 23 ; in the other by 212 against 130. These 
signal defeats appear to have damped the spirits of 
the Opposition^ at least until the Chidstmas Eecess ; 
and, large as were the Estimates, Lord North was 
enabled to carry them .through with a high hand. For 
the Navy, including the marines, the House of Commons 
voted 90,000 men ; for the army, besides the invalids at 
home, and besides, also, the hired Brnnswickers and 
Hessians in America, 35,000 ; while the whole Supplies 
granted for the year 1781 exceeded the sum of 25,000,000?. 
Before the Session ended, several new Duties, as on paper 
and on almanacks, were imposed ; but nevertheless, our 
National Debt steadily continued to grow. 

At this period, amidst many causes for depression, the 
Ministers o? England might exult at seeing how slight 
was tho progress made against us by the alliance of the 
Northern PowerS|> Catherine the Second herself, in 
speaking to Sit James Harris, called her Armed 

Neutrality” an Armed Nullity and Prince Potemkin^ 
as the friend of Harris, said to him, Content yourself 

with . destroying its effects ; the resolution itself is 
‘‘immovable. As it was conceived in mistake, aM 
“ perfected by vanity, so it is maintained by pride aim 
“stubbornness. You well know the hold of these 
“ passions . on a female mind, and if you attempt to 
“ loose you will only tighten the knot.” * The Czarina, 
it appears, while upholding her new system in words, 
still cherished some feeling of friendship to the English, 
and was reluctant to carry matters to extremity against 
them. Even some months afterwards, when the Armed 
Neutrality had been joined by other Powers, as by the 
King of Prussia and the Emperor of Germany, it proved 
barren of results, and little more than an imposing name. 

* Sir James Harris to Lord Stormont, December 24. 17ao. 
(Malmesl5urY >?apers, vol. i. p. 351.) Eor the King of Prussia’s share 
in these transactioiis see especially the Leben*s Geschichie of Preuss, 
Yol. iv. pp. 119 — 131. 
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ABother motive for some private rejoicing miglit be 
found in tbe apparent anxiety of France for peace. Li 
December of this year M, Necker, as the leading 
ter at Paris, addressed a secret letter to Lord Korth, as 
the leading Minister in London; it was headed poue 
TOPS SEUL, Mr LORD, and it expressed, in strong terms, 
a wish to treat The basis which it proposed for the 
negotiation was a truce, as might be stipulated of greater 
or of less extent, during wliich the Belligerent parties in 
America should each remain in possession of the territo- 
ries wliich each already held. But when these condi- 
tions were submitted to George the Third, they seemed 
to His Majesty altogether inadmissible. Independency 
“ of the Colonies,” he said, “ whether under its apparent 
“ name or a truce, is the same in reality,” Thus was 
M. NeckePs overture declined.* 

But though the French Ministers might sincerely sue 
for peace, the French nation — as customary with that 
martial race — were well pleased at the progress of war. 
The officers coming on leave from America, 6r known to 
be zealous for her interests, such as La Fayette, were 
warmly welcomed. Franklin was, on all sides, much 
courted and caressed at Paris, and great entertainments 
in the seaport towns were given to Paul Jones whenever 
he sailed in with Ms English prizes, f 

Unhappily, at this same period, Holland, our old ally, 
was added to the ranks of our open enemies. It so 
(Itanced that early in September the Vestal frigate, com- 
manded by Captain Keppel, and cruising on the bardcs 
of Newfoundland, took one of the American paedtets. 
Among the passengers was Mr. Henry Laurens, lately 
President of Congress, and then bound on a diplomatic 

* M. Necker’s secret letter, dated December 1. 1780, and the 
King’s thereupon to Lord Horth, on the 18th of the same month 
— both derived from the Korth Papers — will he found in the 
Appendix to this volume. 

t Some of the compliments, paid to Paul Jones w'-ere, it must be 
owned, sufficiently strange. Thus, at Nantes, one of the speakers 
at the ont{trtainment compared him, by %vay of praise, to a coquette, 
“who enchains those who dare attack her, without being captured 
“herself I” (Letter from Nantes in the London Courant^My 14. 
1780.) 
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mission to the Hague. The packet containing his papers 
had been thrown overboard, but its bulk keeping it adoat 
for a short time, it was saved hj the boldness and skill 
of a British seaman. On arriving in London, Mr, Lau- 
rens was brought before the assembled Ministers of 
State, and, on refusing to answer their interrogatories, 
was committed a close prisoner to the Tower. Little 
other infoi’mation was obtained from him beyond the 
avowal of his name. But this defect was amply supplied 
by the examination of his papers. Among them was 
found the plan of a treaty of alliance between the United 
States of America and the United States of Holland. It 
was dated so far back as September, 1778, before we 
could have given any plea for quarrel to the Dutch, and 
it had been signed by the express orders of Yan Berkei, 
the Pensionary, and other chief magistrates of Amster- 
dam. The States General, indeed, had not yet ratified 
it, and there had, been some disagreement on some of its 
details ; but to these Mr. Laurens, in his mission, was 
empowered’ to put a finishing hand. 

Holland, at this period, was divided by two great par- 
ties ; the party of»the Stadtholder, the Prince of Orange, 
and the party inclining to France, of which the Pen- 
sionary, Van Berkei, was among the principal members. 
It was this party which had, for some time past, gained 
the upper hand ; it was this which had been so indus- 
trious to infiame the disputes with England; it was tins 
which was now upon the .point of adding the K-epubiic to 
the alliance of the Aimed Neutrality, Under such cir- 
cumstances, and as dealing with determined enemies, the 
Ministers of England deemed it the truest policy to 
maintain the firmest tone. Sir Joseph Yorke, still our 
ambassador at the Hague, 'was instructed to press the 
matter in repeated memorials. He required that the 
States General should immediately disavow the conduct 
of the States of Holland. Further, he insisted upon the 
punishment of Yan Berkei, and his accomplices, as dis- 
turbers of the public peace, and violators of the rights of 
nations. Had the Stadtholder been a man of energy, he 
might p'erhaps, on this occasion, have wrested from Ms 
opponents the reins o£ power. As it was, the French 
party, continuing supreme, and retuiming none but eva- 
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sire answers to England^ Sir Josepli was recalled, and 
Count WeMeren dismissed; and, on tlie 2()t!i of Decemm 
ber, a Declaration of War, in tlie King’s liamcj was 
issued against tbe Dutch. 

The Parliament, at this time, had already adjourned. 

When it met again in the January following, a Boy a! 
Message, to announce the war, wm delivered to bkli 
Houses. The Opposition, deeming the opportunity fa- 
vourable, raised an angry cry. They coinphiined that 
the language of Sir Joseph Yorke, in his former Memo- 
rials, had been harsh and overbearing. They alleged 
that the paper seized with Mr. Laurens was no more 
than the draft, or project, of a treaty. Two amendments 
to the Address of Thanks were moved in the House of 
Commons ; the one by Lord John Cavendish, the other 
by Lord Mahon, but they were both rejected ; nor did 
any better success attend the Duke of Biehmond in the 
House of Lords. 

Early in February, this year, there came on before 
Lord Mansfield, as Chief Justice, and on a charge of 
High Treason, the trial of J /ord George Gordon. The 
public mind had certainly much cooled since the nume- 
••rous eonvietions in July, 1780, and the Noble prisoner 
was no doubt fa? less eriminal than silly. Still, however, 
it was highly fortunate for him that his defence depended 
on that most able advocate whose just fame wiE ever 
blended with the recor& of this' cause. 

Thomas Ersfeine was bom at Edinburgh, in 17J0. 

He wa^. the 'youngest son of the. Earl of . Buchan ;, a , . 
nobleman of most ancient lineage, but, at that time, of 4^ 
most slender fortune. Though brought up at the High 
School, we find the great forensic omtor that w'-as to be 
still at twelve years old igporant of grammar; as one 
line of his letters may show t , In the time of the vaea- 
“ tion Harry 'and me writes thbmes.*’*. Two years later 
he went to sea, ,as a midshipman, and sailed for the West 
Indies. Disgusted at the want of advancement*, he left 
that profession ' at eighteen,*" and expended his whole 
patrimony in the purchase of an Ensign%' Commission. 

^ Letter, It. 1762, as published by Lord Campbell. Tlie 
tolly of Erskine’ had ' jasi tli.ett‘Wji]iioyed lor eheapaess to 8t. 

Andrew’s. 
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Nor '^<1 lie mend Ms fortunes by Ms marriage as a 
stripling of twenty; Ms bride being a young lady of 
great merit, but no money. Next be was sent abroad 
on service, to join the garrison of Minorca, where he 
remained two years. One of his duties at Port Mahon, 
during the Chaplain s illness and furlough, was to read 
preach on Sundays to Ms men ; thus, in 
alter bfe, he was fond of saying, that he had been by 
turas a sailor and a soldier, a parson and a lawyer t 
O n Ms return from Minorca, Erskine was appointed a 
Eieu tenant, and also published an Essay on the abuses of 
the army. Perhaps he may have thought (for he was 
stiU a very young man) that such a pamphlet would tend 
to his promotion. But he had no money to purchase 
higher commissions, and grew weary of his lounging life 
in country quarters. At tMs period, Ms accidental 
presence at a trial, and some attentions from Lord Mans- 
field, the presiding Jpdge, decided his future fate. He 
absolved to^uit the army, and embrace the profession of 
the law. Selling his commission, and taking rooms in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he contrived at the same 
time to keep hjs terms at LincolMs Inn. All this while 
he was enduring great privations from his narrow means 
and increasing family. «I used, then,’^ be said, live 
"‘on tripe and cow-heel.” 

Erskine was caUed to the Bar in 1778. At first he 
saw but little prospect of business. It was the accident 
of his having been bred to the navy that obtained for 
him a one guinea retainer in the great cause of Captain 
Thomas Baillie. That officer, a deserving veteran, was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich Hospital, and, as 
such, observed and desired to correct some recent abuses 
in its management. He complained especially, and with 
good reason, of Lord Sandwich, for the great number of 
lanclsmcm whom^ he had placed in the Hospital, as rewards 
for their Electioneering services. Captain Baillie had 
presented successive petitions to various persons in 
authority, praying for inquiry and redress. Finding 
these unheeded, he printed and circulated, certainly in 
no mild 4erms, a statement of the case. For this ofience 
he was ipimediately suspended from Ms office by the 
Board of Admiralty, and the First Lord, himself hanging 
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back, incited tbe inferior officers at Greenwicb, wbo %Tere 
likewise glanced at, to file a criminal information against 
the author for a libel. When, in November, 1778, the 
cause came on for trial before the Judges, Erskine, as 
Counsel for the Captain, found, to his dismaj, four other 
Counsel on the same side, all senior to himself. As it 
chanced, however, the other four took up the whole of 
the first daj, and enabled Erskine, under favourable 
.circumstances,., to. begin the next Then it was that, 
from the back row, a young gentleman, unknown as yet 
in face or name, was seen to rise, and in a modest yet 
firm tone delivered a powerful address. Ho had already 
reached his conclusion, which he intended to wind up 
with one or two remarks upon Lord Sandwich. “In- 
deed,” he said, “ Lord Sandwich has, in my mind, acted 

“ such a part Here, in the words of the Eeport, 

Lord Mansfield, observing the Counsel heated wdth Ms 
subject, and growing personal on the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, told him that Lord Sandwich was- not before 
the Court. Undismayed, unfaltering, Erskine burst 
forth with this rejoinder: “I know that he is not 
“formally before the Court, but for lhat very reason I 
“win bring him before the Court. He has placed these 
“men in the.firont of the battle, in hopes to escape under 
their shelter, but I will not join in battle with them: 

' “ their vices, though soreired up to the highest pitch of 
“ human depravity, are not of dignity enough to vindicate 
the combat with me. I will drag him to light who is 
“ the dark mover behind this scene of iniquity. ... If 
“ he continues to protect the prosecutors, in spite of the 
“ evidence of' their guih^ which has excited the abhor- 
“ rence of th# numerous audience who crowd this Court, 
“ -—if he keeps this innocent in®tn suspended, or dares to 
“ turn that suspension into a removal, — ^I shall then not 
“ scruple to declare Mm an accomplice in their guilt, a 
“ shameless oppressor, a disgrace to his rank, and a 
“ traitor to his trust I ” 

In a similar strain of empassioned. eloquence he went 
cn to exclaim: “Fine and imprisonment I The man 
•' “deserves a palace, instead of a ^ prison, who <|)r^vents 
“ the palace built by the public bounly of his country 
^.ixom hoing converted into a dnngeon, and wlhd' Bawrar 
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fices Hs own security to tlie interests of liumanity and 
virtue.*^ Finally, their Lordships discharged the Rule 
with costs ; and the young advocate, having thus pre- 
vailed, walked back through the Hall amidst a roar of 
congratulation and applause. A very competent judge 
(in both senses of the word) declares that, all the circum- 
stances considered, this was the most wonderful forensic 
effort of .which we have any account in our annals.^ 
When Erskine was afterwards asked how he had the 
courage to stand up so boldly against Lord Mansfield, of 
whom all the other Counsel were in awe, he answered, 
that he thought his little children were plucking his 
robe, and that he heard them saying, “Now, father, is 
“ the time to get us hread.’’^ 

From that day, though still only by degrees, the tide 
of business flowed in upon Erskine; and his politics 
inclining to the side of Opposition, it was from them 
that his briefs were most commonly derived. In 1779, 
he was one of Admiral KeppeFs Counsel at the me- 
morable Court Martial held at' Fortoouth for thirty- 
two days, t Here, again, Erskine^s knowledp of naval 
phrases and .navgl affairs was of signal service both to 
his client and himself At the close, succeeding to his 
wishes, the generous Admiral sent him a munificent gift 
of l,000t In great glee, Erskine hastened to a family 
near London, with whom he lived on familiar terms, 
and showing them his wealth, exclaimed, “VoilaI the 
“ nonsuit of cow-beef, my good friends ! ” 

At the trial of Lord George Gordon, in February, 
1781, Erskine, as Counsel for his Lordship, found him- 
self junior to Lloyd Kenyon. This was a worthy man, 
and excellent lawyer, deservedly raisejl both to the 
Bench and to the Peerage. But he was wholly des- 
titute of eloquence, and in opening Lord George^s de- 
fence, delivered a most ineffective speech. Under these 
circumstances, Erskine, contrary to the common rule, 
obtained permission to defer his own address until after 

* Lord Campbeirs Lives of the Chancellors, vol vi. p. 396. See also 
a note to the State Trials, vol xxl p. 31. In 1779 the casg of 
Captain# BaiUie led to some further proceedings in the House of 

t See foL vi. of this Histoiy, p. 257. - 
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the eTidenoe for the prisoner had been closed. He rose 
soon after midnight, and quickly dispelled all feeling of 
lyeariness from all those who heard him, as he, ’®’ith 
consummate skffl, combined soine passionate bursts of 
glowing oratory with a chain of the closest argument. 
Then for the first and only time m our legal annals, did 
an adVocate, addressing a Court of Jastiw, presume to 
use an oath. Erskine had been alleging whatever proofs 
the case could afford of his client’s good pd peaceful 
intentions; and when he had related how, in the midst 
of the disturbances, Lord George h^_ gone to Buck- 
indiam House, and asked to see tlie King, and now 
had told the Secretary of State, Ifvd. fetomont, whom 
alone he succeeded in seeing, that he would do his best 
to quel the riots ; on completing this recapitulation, 
Erskine thus broke forth “I say, bt God, that man 
« is a ruffian who shall, after this, presume to build u^n 
“ such honest, artless conduct as an epdenee of guilt 
So well did the voice, the eye, the face, ^sist them 
words — so happily did the words 
hi<rh-wrought feelings of the hearers— that instead of 
being shrunk from as profane, or rebufed as mdecorou% 
they seemed rather to impart a tone of religious «xal^ 
tion ; and thus was the daring experiment crowned with 

complete success.* , , c t- n 

I&kine hA-inng ended, and the Sohoitor-Gen^ r^ 
pHei the cash was sammed up by l^rd Mansfiel^n, 
remarks by no means favonrable to the prisoner, ilie 
Jury withdrew fai h^f an hour, but at a quarter past 
five in the morning brought back to the thronged and 
anxious Court their velvet of Nor Gotlty. ^ere 
were stiU, in Gotland at Iwt, schdw n^isans lBft_ to 
Lord George, to rejoice at Jhis acquittal^ fnd suhsenbe 
nearly 5001 . towards his expewes. But tM joy extended 
further. It was felt on eon 9 #tftional gronnds by many 
who had not the slightest pdltie^ lea^ng to the ally 
yonng fanatic, “ I am gM»* J^<toon, Lord 

* Sec the remarks in the Bdinhm^h B*iv»w , TS^ P* teS*. and 

Lord CampheE’s Chanodk^ vol, tl p. 410. Lord ^ortiont had 
, & and had art^d as a wteefc_ to give, m Lord 

®(«ts™defence, an ace<« « hia f Bnokin|hw»^Hoii86 on 

Wedne-sday, the 7th of dwte. fStsjte 'ftitlto, voh w. p. S, 1 J 
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“ George Gordon lias escaped, ratlier than a precedent 
should be established of hanging a man for construe- 
tire treason.” * ** 

From this time forward, and for many years, the 
career of Erskine at the Bar was one of transcendent 
genius and success. Spontaneous as his gift of elo- 
quence might seem, he had not neglected (how few great 
orators have I) early studies for its cultivation. The 
two years during which he had been shut up in Minorca 
were, it soon appeared, the most improving of his life. 
There he had carefully embued himself with the prin- 
cipal classic writers of the English language. Drjden 
and Pope he had there, in some measure, learnt by heart. 
But his principal favourites, as we are told, were Sliaks 
peare and Milton ; and above all, as we may presume, 
the noble speeches in both. His knowledge was indeed 
conhned, or nearly so, to his native tongue ; but within 
that range he had ever at command some apt passage to 
recite, and had formed for himself, with especial care, a 
pure and ddiomatie diction. By such means he had 
gradually unfolded and matured that rare gift of elo- 
quence, w^ch, as one of its greatest masters so finely 
says in its praise, ^ean never be simulatec^ though philo- 
sqphy may. f The main character of his forensic style 
was a most vehement earnestness in striving to persuade ; 
an earnestness espousing, in all its points, the position of 
bis client, and bearing down every thing before it. All 
those who heard him at the Bar, concur in saying, that 
his fervid eloquence was in no small- degree assisted by 
his expressive features, and, above all, by his speaking 
eye. Juries have declared,” says Lord Brougham, 
that they felt it impossible to remove their looks from 
him, when he had riveted, and as it were fascinated, 
“ them by his first glance.” In another branch of his 
duty as an advocate, namely, in the examination of 
witnesses, his skill was likewise celebrated, and formed 
one more element of his merited success. Never did Ms 

* BosweiPs Life of Johosoh, under the date of April 6. 1785. 
f Quintilian, Instit. lib. xil c. 3. “ You have read Quintilian,’' 
says Lord Chesterfield to his son; “ die best book in the worldno 

** form all orator;, pray read Cicero de Or^oref the best book in the 
^ WQ^d to ^sh one.” (Hovember 24. 174&.) 
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fame at tlie Bar rise liiglier tlian tlie State Trials 

of 1794, when, by bis genius and exertions, be obtained 
verdicts of acquittal in tbe teeth of a strong Govern- 
ment, and rescued, as his partisans believed, the public 
liberties from danger. As he left the Courts on the last 
night the exulting populace took the horses from his 
carriage, and, amidst bonfires and acclamations, drew 
him home. Twenty years afterwards, “ an Elector of 
Westminster/' one of those who had been harnessed 
to Ms wheels, thus in a public letter addressed him; 
Mj Lord, you should have died when you descended 
from the triumph of that memorable day. The timely 
“ end, which is the sole protection against the reverses 
‘‘ of fortune, would have preserved you from that more 
“ lamentable change which could have been occasioned 
only by yourself.'' Bitter words — the more bitter 
because true. Alas ! for what scenes of failure and ot 
folly was tliat great career prolonged 1 until, as their 
consummation, and even beyond the date of this reproof, 
we find Erskine steal down, a septuagenary lover, to 
Gretna Green; there, to contract — Ms face concealed 
in a woman’s bonnet, and unattended, |pr a* single fiieni 
■ — an ignominious' marriage, , 

; The genius of Erskine at the Bar is, indeed, the 
remarkable, ^ since that was its only sphere. In every 
other study or endeavour of his life we find nothing but 
unsuccessful exertion, ifo' 'fMled as a speaker, in, ^the 
House ' of ' Commons. ' He failed as ■ a speaker in the 
House of Lords. He failed as Cliaoceilor in the able 
administration of the law. He failed in the prudent 
care of his private property. He failed as a poet ; he 
failed as a prose writer 5 ^ha failed as a pleasant member 
of the social circle, 'thd're^on seems to-be, that an 
advocate pleading at the Bar Must pM’force speak mainly 
of his client and cause. lU' 'mf other sphere of action it 
is possible for Mm to speak Mainly of himself. , And the 
principal fault at every period ,of ErsMne’s, mind was 
a most craving and ravenous vanity. This soon became 
his by-word, not only among his. enemi^ but among Ms 
f^nds. CoOTSBELOB BOO grew to .be his common nick* 
ntoe. Once we, find. an .apology in; a newspcper for 
breaMng off the report of one of'Ms speeches at a publc 
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dinner, because, as they said, unhappily their stock of 
capital Ps was quite exhausted. On another occasion, 
in 1812, when on a visit at Lord Jersey’s seat of Middle- 
ton, we find him described as follows by Lord Byron, 
who was another of the guests : ^^Erskine, too ! Erskine 
was there, good, but intolerable. . . - He would read 
own verses, his own paragraphs, and tell his 
<<own stories again and again,.; and then the Trial by 
Jury! I almost wished it abolished, for I sat next 
him at dinner ; and as I had read his public speeches, 
there was no occasion to repeat them to me.” * 

The Session of Parliament, which had commenced on 
the 1st of IsTovember, 1780, continued-^at that period, of 
our annals a most unusual protraction — ^till the 18th of 
July, 1781. Within that time the Opposition took great 
pains, but made no progress. Burke brought in, for the 
second time, his measure of Economical Peform, which, 
after long debate, was thrown out upon the Second 
Beading. The Bills for disfranchising revenue-officers 
and excluding contractors from the House of Commons 
were again introduced by Sir Philip Jennings Clerke, 
and by Mr. Crewe, b# .T?v^ere again rejected. The same 
fate was shared tj two motions ienSng to peace with 
Ameriesb ; ihe mover of the first being Hartley, and the 
mb?er of the second, Fox. Great complaints were also 
made of the terms upon which the loan for the year, 
amounting to 12,000,000/., had been granted. A rise in 
the new stock, to the amount of 10 per cent., was held 
forth as an irrefragable proof of corruption in the 
Minister. The principal motions on this subject came 
from Fox and Sir George Savile, the former bringing to 
it the utmost ingenuity and powers of language, and the 
latter all the weight of his unsuspected independence; 
but neither with the least success, so far as numbers 
were concerned. 

Another subject which was much discussed in this 
Session arose from the public meetings and petitions 
in the last. Committees had been foimed in several 
counties to promote measures of Beform, and they now 
' ' *» 

* Paper-book ” hf Lord Byron, begun at Ravenna in 1821, 

and now, in the possession of John Hurray, Bsq, 
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associated to send delegates to London, By a stroke 
of policy in the framers of the scheme, soma men dready 
in Parliament, as Fox, Fitzpatrick, Lord MaliOii, were 
placed in the list of daleg*ites and combined with others 
wholly new to public Mfe, In some cases at least these 
gentlemen appear to have represented the ardour of a 
few rather than the inclination of the many. It was 
publicly stated in the House of Commons, by Sir Francis 
Basset, member for Barnstaple, that at the meeting in 
Devonshire to appoint the delegates, there were not 
above twenty persons present, although the county con» 
tained 13,000 freeholders!* Allow even 200 instead 
of twenty, and how vast a disproportion remains ! The 
political weight of such men as Fox was of course not 
altered by their imaginary delegation ; but of the more 
common class, when they met in London, we may 
readily conceive the bustling self-importance. Who , in ■ 
this city has not seen some provincial orator and oracle, 
come up for the first time to Farlianient, swelling and 
heaving with the consciousness of his Town^ha^il triumphs 
— full of surprise that the Prime Minister has not yet 
asked to be presented to him — ^and looking round with, 
an angry scowl when he fails to find a€*M9 approach , 
other Members reverentially make way ?— The deiegat^ 
of 1781 lost no time in graciously assuring Mr# Burke of 
their especial good opinion, and, in taking his measure of 
Economical feform'unfc their' peculiar cara^ That, 
measure.being , rejected by the Souse of' Common^ thirty^ 
two of the delegates (not ah, since some judged the step 
to exceed their proper powers) mnt up a petitaon of their 
own, cMming redress of grievances. ^ ; Sir 'George SaviJe,, 
m member for the chief of the associated counties, spoke 
in their behalf, and moved that their petition should be 
considered in C!omm|tt&^^,^ motion which the GoTern- 
ment successfuflj oppOfi^f;;if|he de^^ on this occasion 
turned in no siahll degf»’' ^ die unconstitutional cha- 
racter of these pretendM.-^effOsontatifes. Certain it is 
that there have been pe|i4Js_in ojy' annals when the 

* Debate of May S. 1731. (Pari Hfet vol/txii* p. 157.) This 
8ta«liement, which^ to it» full extent^ does indeed appear incredible, 
was eoptradicted evenhif byi'.pr, ,a 
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continiiea abode in London of men claiming tbe name 
and authority of provincial delegates, might have been 
fraught with inconvenience at leasts if not with danger ; 
and it is well, therefore, that at such times a preventive 
has been applied, and a weight thrown into the opposite 
scale, by the salutary heaviness of the tavern bills. 

In this Session both Sheridan and Pitt spoke several 
times. The first attempt of Sheridan was upon his own 
election, which was controverted. He was heard with 
attention, but was thought to have failed, and when he 
afterwards went up with much anxiety to his friend, 
Mx. Woodfall, the printer, who was sitting in the gallery, 
and asked his opinion, Woodfall replied, with honest 
frankness I am sorry to say that I do not think 
that this is your line.’’ Sheridan rested his head upon 
Ms hand for a few minutes, and then vehemently cried : 
It is in me, however, and” — here he added an oath- — 
shall come out!”* And so it proved. Before the 
Session closed he had not only retrieved his reputation, 
but exalted it, and given good earnest of his future 
feme. ’ ‘ ■ 

PittV first spe^h wsi0 in support of Burke’s measure 
of’ Economical Bemrm. With a voice clear and sonorous, 
vfith a manner removed alike from bashfulness and from 
presumption^ with an ever-ready flow of well-selected 
words, he astonished the House, by displaying, at his 
outsell all the ease, and all the excellences of a practised 
orator. It was felt at once, with a reverent remembrance 
of his father, that in him that father’s genius was re- 
newed. All the chief men upon the Opposition side — 
none more conspicuously than Pox — were warm in their 
congratulations.f Pitt addressed the House a second 
time, and with great success, upon the Bill for continuing 
the Commission of Public Accounts. But his third was 
his principal speech this Session. It was in favour of 
Pox’s motion for a Committee on the American War. 
Pitt being here called up by some misrepresentation of 
his father’s sentiments, took the occasion, after vindi- 

* Life of Sheridan by Moore, vol. i. p. 348. 
f A tradifcioiial story on this subject is preserved by Lord John 
Eossell in his Memorials of Pox, vol. i, p. 262. ^ ^ ^ 
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catmg them, to declare his own. For mv part/^ lie 

said, « I am persuaded and wiH affirm that it is a most 
« accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjus^ 

« and diabolical war. It was conceived in »nj«stice ; it , 
“ was nurtured and brought forth in folly ; its footsteps 
“ were marked with blood, slaughter, persecution, de- 
« vastation ! ” It is reraarkable that when Titt had con- 
cluded in this strain of impassioned eloquence, he wm 
answered by Henry Dundas, then Lord Advocate, in 
after years 4e closest of bis friends. It is also remark- 
able to what a pitch, even previous to this last and chief 
of his efforts in this Session, the renown of the young 
statesman had already risen. Some days before Fox s 
motion, we find Mr. Wilberforce write as Mows to one 
of his Yorkshire correspondents:-" The papers will 
« have informed you how Mr. Wilham second son 
« of the late Lord Chatham, has distm^ished himself j 
«he comes out as his father did, a ready-made orator; 

« and I doubt not but that I shall one d^ or other s^ 

« him the first man in the country. _ His faiions sp^^ 

“ however, delivered the other night (on the ^blic 
“ Accounts’) did not convince me, andfil staid in with the 
« old fat fellow (Lord Norih): by the way, he grow 
every day fatter.”^ ^ ' \A 

Whil^ Pitt waB tte riaftg mto fame, Fox, m mm 
measme, lost- gi^iurd •, not, mdeed, by mj eclipse of ks 
splendid talents, but by the continued mregulm&es of 
Ms private Hfe. Some of these are described by Horace 
•Walpole, now well stricken in years, yet lively^ ever 
in Ms strain:-" I had been to see if L^y 
“ was come to to'wn. As I came np St James s Street, 
«I saw a eart and porters at Charies’s door -—coppers 
« and old cheste of drawei* loading. In short, his suc^s 
« at Faro has awakened 'Ms host of creditors . . . . . tod 
“one of them had aeW^y sei^d and earned off his 
“ goods, wMch did‘iii<6:i^^wOT<h removing. As Ire- 
“ turned, full of ^ifi wbm sb<»ld I find sapntenng 

‘‘*by my ovro- dodr httt Chtoles ? He came up, and 
“ talkep^pq 'me c<ja(^ •■window on the Matriage 


’ ; ^ 1 , 
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“ Bill with as miicli sang-fboid as if he knew nothing of 

what had happened The mo^e marvellous Box’s 

parts are, the more one is provoked at his follies, which 
comfort so many rascals and blockheads.”* 

The military operations of the year commenced within 
the first days of January by a second descent of the 
French upon the island of Jersey. Their force was of 
8(X) men : their chief, the Baron de Eulleeourt. Major 
Corbet, the Lieutenant- G-overnor, upon the English side, 
was taken prisoner ; and agreed, as such, though without 
valid powers, to sign a capitulation ; for which shameful 
conduct he was afterwards brought to trial, and cashiered. 
Happily, Major Pierson, on whom the command de- 
volved, a young officer of only five and twenty, was of 
other mould. He rallied the troops; he attacked the 
invaders, who had seized the town, and were concen- 
tered in the market-place ; he slew many, and compelled 
the rest to surrender. The French chief was mortally 
wounded; and Pierson also, to the great grief of the 
Islanders, Ml dead at the moment of wictory by nearly 
the last shpt that the enemy fired. 

Jm the course o| April, Admiral Darby, at the head of 
the , grand fieet, afforded succour, to the garrison of 
Gibraltar, f once more reduced to dire extremity by the 
long-continued siege. Having landed his stores, in spite 
of every opposition from the Spanish batteries and gun- 
boats, he sailed back to the Channel, while the besiegers 
resumed their operations with even greater ardour than 
before. But, besides this attack of the rock-fortress — 
the Mountain and the Key, as its emblem declares it — 
the French and Spaniards had another cherished object 
in view. Towards midsummer, the Brest fieet, sailing 
to the Mediterranean, and joined by 'a squadron from 
Cadiz, conveyed, beyond the Streights, a well concei'fced 
expedition to invade the island of Minolta. The troops 
of both nations were upwards of 12,000 men ; at, their 
head the French Duke de Crillon. The disembarkation, 
and the entran<^ into the town of Port Mahon, were 
effected without difficulty. On our part, to maintain St 
Philipps Castle, there were only two English, and^s 

W I ^ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 

to Conway, May 

' ■ A ■' 
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toauy HaBoveriau, regiments^ all mticli reduced by sick 
Bess ; bat our chief was the late GoperBor of Quebec, , 
Lieutenant-General James Murray, a veteran of tried ' 
spirit and ability* Next under him was serving the oM 
antagonist of Junius, Sir Wiiliam Draper, whose sword 
was sharper than his pen. 

By the orders of the Court of Madrid, and to avoid the 
labours and losses of a siege, Be Crilion wrote, secretly, 
to the English Governor, ofTering Mm, as the price of 
his surrender, a present of 100,000l and a commission in 
either the French or Spanish service* The reply of 
Murray breathes the spirit of honest indignation, and 
would have been better still, had he forborne from 
bragging of his own, Lord Elibank^ high race. Here 
are his expressions: ‘‘When your brave ancestor was 
“ desired, by his Sovereign, to assassinate the Duke of 
“ Guise, he returned the answer wMch you should have 
“ done when the King of Spain charged you to assassi- 
“ nate the character of a man whose birth is as illustrious 
“ as your own, or that of the Duke of Gdise. I can 
“ have no other communication with you but in arms. 

“ If you have any humanity, pray sen^' clothing to your . 
“ unfortunate prisoners in mj possession ; leave it at a 
‘‘distance to he token up 'for them; because I will 
“ admit of no contact for the totnre but such m is hostile 
“ in the most inveterate degree.” * These were not mere 
empty words. So resolute was* Murra/s defence 
far super|>r as were the enemy, both in numbers . and 
resources, xhe' jmt had closed befme, they able M 
make any effectual progresp* . ’ if \ 

The French and Spai|^v:^a»di'ieet, aAer escorting 
the Minorca armament Its dtetination, steered 

their course to the 'and threatened tlWj 

British coasts. According tecdunis received ih 




* On xeceiviug this, reproof-' 3>© CMIfoh* a eecsond note, as 
tbotigli ashamed -^and, his “ Jour letter ^pitees ns 

*teach in Ms proper station. It eoh&rms me in the esteem I have 
"always had for yon. I aetef^'Wifeh yonr proposition^" 

(October 16, 1761.) Tfe l|ei 0|d^,,Oriiiop to thclSng of 

lyanc# had been, that M wm tm.j the Bdk® OMse, 

and te %ht, bpt not Bistoire des 
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England, tliej amounted to forty-nine sail of the line, 
while Admiral Darby had at that time only twenty-one. 
On learning the enemy’s approach, and, on considering 
his own disparity of force, he judiciously withdrew into 
Torbay, and there awaited an attack. Count de Guichen, 
the French Admiral, was for at once pursuing and en- 
gaging him. ^^Now, at last," he crie<i ^Hhese English 
will be caught as in a net ! ” But several of his own 
flag-officers, together with all the Spaniards, dissented 
from his views; so they remained at sea, hoping to 
intercept the merchantmen upon their voyage homeward. 
It soon appeared, however, that their own ships, more 
especially the Spanish ones, were, in many cases, neither 
sound nor yet well manned. Some hard gales, at the 
beginning of September, reduced them to great distress ; 
and, relinquishing any further enterprise, they found it 
necessary to sail back to their own ports.* 

At nearly the saxae period, Admiral Hyde Parker, 
who, with ^ some ships of war, was escorting a large 
merchant fleet from the Baltic, fell in, near the Dogger 
Bank, with another Convoy and another squadron of 
Holland* A, cdniSct ensued, recalling the remembrance 
of the hard-^fought and doubtful battles between the two 
nawe, in the reign of Charles the Second. It is plain 
from this, says a contemporary, that those nations 
contend with the greatest eagerness whose interest it is 
not to contend at all f La the Dogger Bank action, the 
loss on each side was great, though greatest on^ the 
Dutch ; hut the honour of the day was equally divided. 
The two fleets, both, in great measure, disabled, lay to 
for some time to repair, after which the Dutch Admiral 
— his name was Zouttman^ — bore aw^y for the Texel, 
a movement which the British chief was in no condition 
to oppose. 

When Admiral Parker himself returned with his shat 
tered squadron to the Nore, he had the honour to receive 
a visit from the King on board his ship, and was grati- 
fied with marked expressions of the Royal favour. As 

* On these movements in the Channel see some letters from Mr. 
Fox, who^as then visiting at Saltram. These letters are published 
by Lord John Bussell in his Memorials,’!, bnt erroneously transferred 
to the year 1770. (voL i pp. 281—285^) . 
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'wm rtimoiired, lie said, in reply : Sir, I wish joiir Ma- 

jesty younger officei*s, and better ships. As for I 

am grown too oM for the seiwiee.’* It is certain that 
he persisted in resigning his command ; and it is 
bable that discontent with the conduct of the Adinirmlty ' 
Board had some share, at least, ia his determination. 
He complained, it Is said, of the ill state, or insufficient 
number, of Ms ships. Yet how, with so many foes around 
us, could we send forth a large fleet on every side ? 

In the West Indies Admiral Bodnej had returned to 
his post from Hew York, before the dose of the preceding 
year. He failed in an attempt to recover St Vineenf^ 
but on learning the declaration of war against Holland, 
undertook a more important enterprise. Taking on 
board a body of troops under GenerM Yaughan, he sur- 
rounded with his fleet the Butch island of St Eustatia. 
Strongly fortified as it was by nature, ^ — it had, indeed, 
but a single landing-place, — the consternation of so sud- 
den an attack induced the commandant, M. de Graaf, to 
surrender a ': the first summons. The value of the cap- 
ture was immense, and such as to astonish the captors 
themselves. Above loO merchantmen, some of them 
richly laden, were taken in the bay, besides six ships df 
war 5 and another convoy, which nad already sailed,, was 
pursued and b^^o^ght back by Bodney^ oMars* This, 
however, was 'but part of the prize. The whole island- 
seemed be only one vast m^azine. Hot only were- tfe 
storehou^s filled' with _^goods. of' various kinds, but Ihlfe 
beach was covered witli hogsheads of sugar and tobacco-*, 
and the value of the whole property seized on shore was 
loosely calculated it upwards of Great part 

of the property was found to beloii^ to British subjects ; 
yet it did not seaih- on ".that account Reserving of exemp* 
tion. Sir Geotge.;Bbd3:^ saw grounds to bring a public 
charge against Ms resil^nt.'eoUhtrymen, as also their 
correspondents 'on the otjN^, West India islands j that, 
regardless of the du% .which they owed their Sovereign, 

* Tor the capture of Bi Enstttia, compare 'the statemeuts in the 
JUnm?iI'Begis^'4^7Bl, part i- p. the speeches ol Burke, 

Koduey, and Yaughan, m the Hou^ of Commons. (Behalf Becem- 
jber 4. 178l.>- - Bodnoy’s coYc^pondence ,a|;ffiis time is pahlisW m 
his life by Mun%.‘(voI. 'li ^pf,v6^10S.j 
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they had contracted with the enemy to supply him with 
provisions and naval stores. For this reason the Admi- 
ral stood firm against the numerous applications to have 
the property restored, which came both from the mer- 
chants and from the Assembly of St Kitts’, enforced by 
Mr. Glanville, their Attorney-General. 

It is due to Eodney to obs’erve, that, in this his vigorous 
determination, he had no thought of lucre to himseh ; 
he desired only to avenge the public wrong. It is a 
vast island of thieves, a nest of vipers,” Eodney writes. 
At the same time, in his despatch to the Secretary of 
State, he says, expressly : “ The whole I have seized for 
the King and the State, and I hope will go to the pub- 
lie revenue of my country.' I do not look upon myself 
as entitled to one sixpence, neither do I desire it.” 
But his severity, although it took its rise in an honest 
and becoming indignation, exceeded perhaps the bounds 
of justice, and certainly produced many individual cases 
of grievance and hardship. Soon afterwards it became 
the subject-*both of litigation in the English Courts, and 
of debates in the English Parliament, The first severity, 

’ it was aHe^ied, had been followed by others ; when the 
Americah^^' andl&ewise the Jews, who were both nu- 
rferous .and * wealthy at St, Eustatia, had, by a summary 
edict, been banished and transported from the island. Of 
these Americans, however, some at least had shown far 
iaore of skill than of good faith.' They had been avowedly 
the agents and correspondents of the insurgent ^Colonies ; 
yet, no sooner was -flie island taken, than they boldly 
claimed protection as subjects of the British Crown. 
The case of the Jews was considerably harder; yet the 
edge of the complaint made on their behalf was much 
deadened when General Yaughan, a plain, blunt soldier, 
spoke as follows in the House of Commons ; “ As to the 
Jews, I had ordered a ship to carry them to St. Thomas’s, 
at their own request ; and after they had been, taken to 
‘‘ St. Kitts’ without my knowledge, I. ordered their houses 
and property to be restored to them; and that they were 
well satisfied with my conduct, will appear from an 
“ address presented to me from their synagogue.” ^ ♦ 

• , , , s;. 

. , ■ , * Pari Hist vol 3a& ^,.5^82. " 

^ VOt, Tir. * ' ' ' ' ■ 
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Great as were the captures at St* Eustatia, tliej did 
not eBricb tliO' British treasury. Fart was granted by 
the King to the fleet and land-forces as prize ; part on 
its way home was taken by a ' squadron from BVance; 
part being sold on the spot was purchased by subjects of 
the neutral Powers; and thus, it is said, in many cases 
was still eonTeyed, and ewn at cheaper rates, to the 
enemy. The loss to the Dutch, however, was immense, 
nor was it condned to this quarter alone. Their shipping 
up the rivers Demerara and Essequibo was captured un- 
der the very guns of their forts by a squadron of priva- 
teers, mostly equipped from Bristol; and the alarmed 
inhabitants hastened to surrender to the Governor of 
Barbadoes, as to a more legitimate authority, the settle- 
ments themselves. 

In Europe the French had for some time been pre- 
paring, and early in this year they sent forth a formid-* 
able armament, in aid of their distant dependencies. 
'That armament proceeded some way into the Atlantic, 
and there parted ; the first division under the BailH de' 
Suifren, for the East Indies ; the second under Comte dO' 
Grasse, for the West. De Grasse, Ms arrival, as- 
sumed the chief command of the French fleet ; and, by 
the ships which he brought, had made it far superior to: 
the 'English. 'There was a partial action, or, rather, a' 
distant. cannohade, between the. English vanguard, eom^ 
manded by Sir Samuel Hood, and some of the French . 
ships ; but Eodney was not aWe to attack their main 
body with any prospect of advantage. Nor could he 
prevent the Marquis de Bouilld, the Governor-General 
of Martinico, from invading several of the English islands. 
The Marquis - was repulsed from _ St. Luci%. but he pre- 
vailed against Tob^o., •; Even there his success was, in 
some part, due to a not voiy soldierly expedient ; every 
four hours he set ' on Are four plantations, cleekring that 
he should continue ^ do- so, until the inhabitants sur- 
rendered. At the close of summer, Eodney, whom the 
climate had aMicted with a painful ailment, availed 
himself of the Bongos permission to return home, and re 
health- He left the commimd with miother ex- 
cewnt officer,' Sir Samuel Hood, while De Grafte, who 
had 'received A further ' remforcemenl^' profited by his 
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great superiority, and stationing some of liis sMps at 
Martinico, sailed, with the rest^ to the Chesapeak. 

Upon the whole, in the West Indies, as in the East, 
and as in the European seas, the honour of the British 
iiag,— .standing, singly, against all the other chief navies 
of the world, — was worthily maintained. How little, at 
that time, need we have feared either the formidable 
array of the hostile Powers, or the high-sounding alli- 
ance of the Armed Neutrality, had any hope remained 
of winning back our own insurgent Colonies I 
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pBOi^r New York Sir Henrj Clinton had, as lie hoped, 
effected a diversion in favour of Cornwallis, hj a descent 
upon the coast of Virginia. Before the close of the 
preceding year, some ships, with about 1,600 troops on 
board, had been despatched upon that service. The 
command had been given to General Arnold, but he was 
instructed to consult, on all occasions, two most deserving 
officers sent with him, Colonels Dundas and Simcoe. 
Even 'before they sailed, they began to feel the evils of 
the contract and commissary systems of that time. Thus 
writes Colonel Simcoe : In the embarkation from New 
York, the horse-vessels were very bad, infamously pro- 
‘‘vided, and totally unfit for seiwice: in consequence, 
‘^aliove forty horses had to be thrown<»overboard.”^ 
Arnold, with his first division, sailed up the river 
James, made good his landing without difficulty, and 
destroyed in divers places the public stores and tobacco 
magazines. Next, according to his instructions, he 
repaired to Portsmouth, on Elizabeth river, where he 
took post and threw up trenches. Plis progress thus far 
had been much assisted by a mutiny at that very juncture 
among the American troops. For a long time past they 
had endured the greatest distresses for lack of pay, of 
clothingj and even of food; and their repeated complaints 
to Congress had met with no attention, or at least with 
no redress. On New Year’s day then, about 1,300 of 
tlie Pennsylvanians, who were stationed near Morris- 
town, rose in insurrection, and discarded their General, 
Wayne, and their other officers, killing one Captain, and 
mortally wounding another. They seized six field- 
\,pieces, with which they commenced their march to 
Philadelphia, as to the seat of Congress, declaring that 

* Journal of tile Queen’s llangers, p. 115. 
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they would ohtain justice for themselves. It was natural 
for the English commander to expect to derive advantage 
from their revolt j and accordingly he sent them two 
emissaries with some tempting proposals. But the 
insurgents (as these men might in a twofold sense be 
called) had no idea, in their own phrase, of turning 

Arnolds.” They came to terms with a Committee of 
Congress, which met them at Trenton, and, giving up 
Sir Henry’s agents, allowed them to be hanged as spies. 

Freed from this alarm, and from another of the same 
kind in the New Jersey troops, Washington was able to 
turn his attention to Virginia. He sent in that direction 
the Marquis de la Fayette, with a detachment of 1,200 
men. To co-operate 'vvith this force, a squadron of three 
French ships, under M. de Tilly, sailed from Newport, 
the blockade of the British fleet having been terminated 
by a violent storm. But neither by sea nor land was any 
thing of the least importance achieved. The Americans 
were animated by the hopes of taking Arnold ; in which 
case, Washington had given La Fayette written instruc- 
tions to deal with him *^in the most summary ways” that 
is, to shoot or hajig him on the spot.f 

Arnold, however, did not long retain the chief com- 
mand. A negotiation ■ as to the prisoners was at this 
time in progress. The American rulers, after manifold 
evasions and delays, had made up their minds to leave 
wholly unfulfllled the engagement plighted in their name 
with the English chiefs at Saratoga. . With perfect cool- 
ness they proceeded to deal with these men as mth 
ordinary prisoners of war. On this footing, General 
Phillips, who among the captives held the next rank to 
Bui'goyne, was exchanged for General Lincoln, the late 
Governor of Charleston. Other exchanges of the same 
kind set free from their long captivity the remaining 
officers of the Convention troops. But the Americans 
would, on no account, let go the common men. Phillips, 
upon his release, was despatched by Sir Henry Clinton 

* Life of Washington, by Sparks, p. 346. Memoirs of Beed, 
312 — 832. * 

t Instructions, Feb, 20. 1781. (Washington’s Writing! vol. vil 
p.419.) • ' ' ' 
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with reinforcements to the post at Portsmouth 5 and, as 
the senior in rank, reduced Arnold to a second place. 
In the month of April, soon after his arrival, he under- 
took with Arnold an extensive foray through Virginia. 
With little opposition they advanced to Williamsburg 
and Petersburg ; there, and at other places destroying a 
large amount of public stores. There, at the close of 
this expedition, General Phillips, a brave veteran from 
Prince Ferdinand's wars, fell ill of a fever and died. 
Thus, for a while, the command once more devolved 
upon Arnold. 

In the south, Lord Cornwallis had been earring on a 
most active winter campaign. Sir Hen^ Clinton had 
sent him, with full powers, the utmost reinforcement he 
could spare, and the troops at first intended for the 
Chesapeak, between two and three thousand men under 
General Leslie, But Cornwallis had no longer an in- 
efficient foe before him. The Congress had recalled 
General Gates at the close of the last campaign, and 
in his stead, on Washington’s recommendation, had ap- 
pointed General Greene, Nathaniel Greene was a native 
of Warwick, in Ehode Island, born in 1^42. His father 
was a Quaker preacher, and also the master of a forge. 
To the second of these callings was young Nathaniel 
bred; Even as a working smith, he showed an early 
aptitude for mathematical pursuits. He would employ 
his leisure hours in making small anchors, and other 
such toys as he could readily dispose of, that he might, 
from the fruits of his labour, purchase a few books. One 
of the happiest days of his lifej he declares, was that 
which first saw him possessed in this manner of an 
Euclid. In 177Q> he was elected to the General Assembly 
of his native colony. In 1774, he married.^ But neither 
his Quaker training, nor yet his wedded ties, withheld 
him from engaging, as his sense of public duty directed, 
in his country's service. In the very year of his mar- 
riage, he enrolled himself as a private in one of the 

* The grandson and biographer of Greene, in relating this mar- 
riage, dilates upon /‘that bcantiM interconrse with the other sex 

which forms, so great a charm of American life.” (p. 24. ed. 1846.) 
But why restrict the cham to%norjca ? 
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independent companies. Next year, wlien liostilities 
broke forth with the mother country, so great was the 
dearth of officers, especially in so small a state as Rhode 
Island, that Greene was at once appointed to the com- 
mand of its little army/ with the rank of Major GeneraL 
Serving at head-quarters, or near the Commander-in- 
Chief, he took part with credit in many of the principal 
transactions of the war. But he had no separate com- 
mand till sent to succeed Gates in the Carolinas, There 
his conduct -was such as well to justify Washington’s 
recommendation. Bold and active, fertile in expedients, 
ever forward to meet obstacles, and not easily discouraged 
by reverses, he was also most warmly attached to the 
cause he had from the first espoused. Though, as chief, 
he was not once victorious in the field, it is remarkable 
how high his name stands even now — and justly — in the 
reverent remembrance of his countrymen. 

On Ms arrival in the south, Greene had found in the 
place of Gates’s army, a mere broken and dispirited 
remnant. * Without delay he zealously applied himself, 
both to recruit its numbei*s and to raise its discipline. 
His resources were most inadequate. “We are living 
“ upon charity,” Be writes, “ and subsist upon daily contri- 
“ butions.”^ In another of his letters at this period, while 
complaining of his destitution, there peeps out a painful 
x*evealment of the true state of the slaves. Some of Ids 
Militia men, he says, are “ as ragged and naked as the 
“ Virginia blacks.” f 

Greene, however, was greatly cheered by the first event 
of the campaign. Lord ‘Cornwallis had detached Colonel 
Tarleton, with 1,000 men, horse and foot, to pursue and 
rout the American division of light troops, under General 
Morgan. On the 7th of January, Tarleton came up ivitli 
the enemy, at a place called the Cow-pens. He found 
them about equal ^ in infantry, but inferior in horse ; on 
the other hand, his own troops were exhausted with 
fatigue, from a long night-march. Nevertheless, the 

To President Heed, January 9, 1781. (Reed’s Memoirs, vol. ii. 
p. 346.) 

t To General Washington, Januarv 13. 1781. (Correspondence 
of the Revolution, as edited by Mr, Sparks, %"ol hi. p, 208. ed. 1863.) 

' ■■i-' . ' ^ ^ ^ v'^ d''':'' 
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impetiioES Tarleton, too confident of victory, led tliein 
forward to tlie charge. He succeeded in throwing into 
confusion the first and second line of the Americans ; 
hut they quickly rallied, and became the assailants in 
their turn. The way-worn English were altogether 
overpowered. Tarleton and the cavalry made their 
escape from the field ; hut the infantry were all either 
slain or taken prisoners ; the number of these last being 
full 500. 

The action at the Cow-pens gave lustre to the Ame- 
rican arms. It surprised, and mortified, hut did not dis- 
pirit, Lord Cornwallis. On the contrary, he set his 
troops in rapid movement, cheerfully, for the sake of 
speed, sacrifiding the greater part of his own and his 
officers’ baggage. His object was to intercept Morgan 
and the prisoners at the foi'ds of the Catawba. A sudden 
rise in the water, from the rains, delayed his progress ; 
first, at that stream, and next^ also, at the Yadkin. But 
though Lord Cornwallis could not hinder Morgan from 
rejoining the main body under Greene, he advanced, with 
good success, against both these chiefs combined. It was 
only through Greene’s great activity and judgment, that 
they saved themselves from being compelled to fight 
under many disadvantages. Closely pursued, they crossed 
thb river Dan into Virginia, and left the whole of North 
Carolina at the mercy of the English. 

Desisting, from further pursuit, Lord Cornwallis re- 
paired to Hillsborough. There he raised the Eoyal 
vStandard, and issued a proclarnation inviting all loyal 
subjects to join him. He had good grounds to expect 
the accession of considerable numbers. Greene himself, 
in his most confidential correspondence, a few %veeks 
afterwards, speaking of the southerii States, owns that 

the majority is greatly in favour of the enemy’s interest 
“ now.”* So important, indeed, at the time, did Corn- 
wallis’s gathering of the loyalists appear to Greene, that 
he determined, at all hazards, to impede it.”* He crossed 
the Dan once more, with the aid of some new Virginian 
Militia, and hung upon Coimwallis’s fiank and rear. It 
so chanced, that immediately afterwards, a body of some 

* Tq Bresident Beed, May 4. i?81* 
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« shook me by the hand ; said they were glad to see us, i 
and to hear that we had beat G-reene, and then rode * | 
back again.”* One-third of his own small force had ^ 
been disabled in the fight ; the remainder were exhausted j 
with fetigue, and straitened for supplies. Thus, unable 
to improye his advantages, he fell back, by easy marches, - 
towards the coast, fixing his head-quarters at Wilming- f 

ton, a small seaport on the Cape Fear river. Greene I 

followed in his track for some marches, appearing, to his | 

own surprise, in the light of a pursuer so soon after his j 

great defeat. Ere long, however, Greene stopped short, i 
and took a difierent direction. He had judiciously re- 
solved, instead of following Lord Cornwallis any further, I 
to renew the war in South Carolina, and attack Lord 
Bawdon, who commanded the British ];)osts in that 
pi*ovince. 

At Wilmington, Lord Cornwallis halted for about 
three weeks. He found himself in great perplexity as 
to his future plans. Even after calling in some outposts, 
his whole force was but 1,500 men. With these, should 
he march back to South Carolina, and relieve Lord 
Rawdon; or advance into Virginia, and join Generals 
Phillips and Arnold ? Compelled to decide without con- 
sulting Clinton, he resolved upon the latter course ; and, 
on the 25th of April, commenced his march to the 
northward. He made his way through Virginia, with 
little or no opposition from the people ; impeded only by 
the number of rivers to be crossed, and by the difficult 
nature of the country. On the 20th of May he arrived 
at Petersburg. There he had to mourn the recent death 
of his friend General Phillips, but found General Arnold 
strengthened by another detachment from New York. 

The whole united force amounted to nearly 7,000 men. 

With this augmented army, General Aimold did not 
remain. He h^ lately stated it as his opinion, in his 
letters to Lord George Germaine, that his former post 
at West Point might yet be reduced by a few days^ 
regular attack. Lord George had referred the project 
back to Sir Henry Clinton, as one highly deserving of 

H.-CBnton, Apr| 10., 1781. (Cotresp. publlsbedin 1788, 
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adoption. By liis own, as well as by Sir Henry’s wish, 
Arnold now sailed for Hew York, to consult upon this 
project, which, however, came to nothing. Indeed, the 
whole effective force of Clinton, at this time, as we learn 
from his despatches, was exactly 10,931.'^ Bar from 
undertaking a campaign in the Highlands, on doubtful 
representations, he desired to recall the last detachments 
from Virginia, if Cornwallis could spare them. He had 
cause to apprehend an attack of the French and Ameri- 
cans combined, upon Hew York ; an attack which 
Washington several times seriously planned, and brought 
to the brink of execution, but which difficulties on his 
side had always hitherto prevented. 

In Virginia, where Jefferson was Governor, and where 
La Fayette commanded, the Americans were, as yet, 
much inferior to Cornwallis. “ I am not strong enough 
"even to get beaten!” writes La Fayette to Washing- 
ton.f The English Earl sent out, from his head- 
quarters, two light expeditions ; the one under Colonel 
Tarleton, the other under Colonel Simcoe. They had. 
great success ; both Jefferson and La Fayette most 
narrowly escaping^ Cornwallis, who himself undertook 
some rapid marches in advance, had strong hopes of 
seizing his young French adversary. " The boy cannot 
" escape me 1 ” — ^ these words, it is said, he used in some 
letters written home, which, after the event, were well 
remembered-J To slip away from a superior force, by 
dint of good intelligence and celerity of movements, is 
no high military exploit ; it is the highest, however, 
that, as the leader of m army, History has to record of 
the Marquis de La Fayette. 

In the south, General Greene had never been able to 
collect again the greater part of the Militia scattered .far 
and wide at the battle of Guilford. With nearly 2,000 
men, however, he advanced against Lord Eawdon, who 
held the post of Camden with 900. On coming up, the 
American chief judged it best to wait for reinforce- 

To Earl Cornwallis, June 11. 1781. (Corresp. published 1783, 
p. 115.) 

t I^fCtter, May 24. 1781, (Con*esp, of the Eevolution, vol. hi? 
p. S22. ed.*l853,) ■ ‘ 

X . Gordon’s Hist. Amer, Rev. yol. iv. p, lllg, . , . / 
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Hients ; and, meanwMle, took post some two miles from 
Camden upon HobkirFs Hill On the other hand, Lord 
Bawdon determined to sally forth and attack him, before 
Ms reinforcements could arrive. The action was fought 
on the 25th of April; the very day on which Lord 
Cornwallis began his march from Wilmington. After a 
sharp conflict, Lord Rawdon found himself master of the 
field, having driven the Americans with heavy loss from 
the heights which they had held. Thus, only a few days 
afterwards, does their General describe his situation and 
his views : “ We fight, get beat, and fight again. We 
have so much to do, and so little to do it with, that I 
am much afraid these States must fiill, never to rise 
again ; and whaf is more, I am persuaded they will lay 
a train to sap the foundation of all the rest.”^ 

But, as usual’in -this singular campaign, the British, 
though victorious, did not reap the fruits of victory. 
Greene took another post, only a few miles distant from 
them, and applied himself, with great success, to cut off 
their supplies, and harass their communications. Before 
the middle of May, Lord Bawdon, unable to bring 
Greene to a second action, found fit necessary (first, 
however, , destroying his least portable ' stores), to 
relinquish Camden, and fall back for the protection of 
Charleston. 

The exertions of Greene at this juncture were well 
seconded by one of his own detachments under Colonel 
Lee, and by the partisan warfare of Marion and Sump- 
ter, who, upon this change of fortune, had again emerged. 
Fort Watson, Fort Motte, Fort Granby, and several 
others on the frontier, fell into their hands. Greene 
himself was, indeed, repulsed by Colonel Cruger, 
in the attack upon the larger post of Mnety Six, even 
before the arrival of Lord Bawdon, who had received 
some Irish reinforcements, and was on his march to 
raise the riega-^./Tet, .here again, after this success, 
Lord Bawdon had no better choice than to draw off the 
garrison, and to give up the post, which, at such a 
distance, he was no longer* able to maintain. 

The midsummer heats, so scorching and so sickly in 

T 

* Private Letter from -Greene to W^ingtotif May 1. 178L 
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Hayne, but to identify Ms person, pi'evious to banging 

blni on tbe next tree.” 

It is true that in tbe details of this transaction, as 
it took place at Charleston, there appear some circum- 
stances of irregularity, and some of harshness, both of 
which may be condemned. But as to the substantial 
merits of the sentence, they depend solely on the question 
whether or not it be rightM to deal “ in the most sum- 

mary way” with any man, sworn to one party in a war, 
and yet found serving on the other. If in this question 
the American writers, desire to maintain the affirmative, 
according to the established military rules, then they 
must acquit the British officers for having executed 
Hayne, If the negative, then they must condemn 
General Washington for the written instructions which 
in the very same year, and in the very same contingency 
— that is, with the hopes of seizing Arnold— he had 
given to La Fayette. 

On the departure of Lord Eawdon, the chief command 
of the troops in the field devolved upon Colonel Stewart. 
Greene had encamped upon Santee Hills, but, as the 
summer heats abated, he descended frojm the heights and 
marched against the British. The two armies met about 
sixty miles from Charleston, at the Eutaw Springs. 
There, on the 8th of September, was fought an action, 
the last and one of the sharpest in this American War. 
The number of slain on both sides amounted to some 
hundreds, and the artillery was several times taken and 
retaken. At the outset the English were repulsed on 
their whole line, but recovered themselves, and in their 
turn drove back the Americans, remaining that night 
and next day in full possession of the ground. Hence, 
according to the rules of war, they might be regarded as 
the victors, although the Americans also claimed to 
be so; and it was, perhaps, more truly a pitched battle. 

* See the excellent letter which Lord Bawdon, then Earl of 
Moira, addressed many years afterw^ds to the American General 
H. Lee; it is dated June 29. 1813, and printed in the Appendix 
(pp. xxxil— xliii.) to Lee's « Campaign of 1781 in the Carolinas.’' 
For the statements in Greene's public and private correspondence, 
consult p. 440. of that volume, and the biography hy Greene's 
'grandson, p. 31 L 
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As to its result, tlie English reaped the customary fruits 
of their victories during this campaign. Ere long they 
found it necessary to fall back to Charleston Keck ; while 
the greater part, not merely of the open country, not 
merely in^South Carolina, but in Georgia, was over-run 
by Greene, and restored to its American allegiance. 
Before the close of the year the King’s troops held little 
or nothing in either of these provinces, beyond the dis- 
tricts immediately adjoining their two strongholds of 
Charleston and Savannah. 

Spain also %ad sent a small expedition into West 
Florida, and completed her re-conquest of that province 
by the capture of Pensacola, in May. 

^Meanwhile, in Virginia, Lord Cornwallis, like Lord 
Rawdon, had been compelled by the summer heats to 
slacken in his military enterprises. The force in his 
front was gradually augmenting. General Wayne, with 
the Pennsylvanians, had succeeded in joining La Fayette ; 
and other bpdies of Militia had come in. It seemed, 
besides, by no means beyond the bounds of probability 
that, early in the autumn, Washington and Rochambeau 
might combine an^ move upon the Chesapeak. Under 
such circumstances Sir Henry Clinton felt the importance 
of effecting a diversion, and turning some of the enemy’s 
ti'oops to another quarter. Towards the 'middle of 
August he had received a reinforcement of great value 
to him, a body of 2,400 German recruits ; and at the 
beginning of September he despatched General Arnold 
with an expedition to Connecticut. This expedition, 
after carrying Forts Trumbull and Griswold, reduced to 
ashes the flourishing town of New London, with many 
of the vessels in the harbour ; Arnold, apparently, being 
but little moved by the remembrance that the district 
thus wasted was his birthplace.* Sir Henry had in view 
another enterprise against Rhode Island; and a blow 
still far bolder upon Philadelphia, where, as in a place of 
full security, the Americans had collected all their prin- 

* Arnold states, however, in his official report: “The explosion of 
“ the powder and change of wind soon after the stores were &ed com-^ 
miinicated the flames to part of the town, which was, notwithstand- 
“ing every effort to prevent it, unfortunately destroyed.’* (MS. 
despatch, Sept. 8. 1781, appended to Sir Henry Clinton’s Memoirs.) 
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cipal stores and magazines. Both these projects, how- 
ever, though brought to the very verge of execution/ 
were nipped in the bud by wholly insuperable difficulties. 

Sir Henry aU this while, by means of an intercepted 
mail, had accurate intelligence of the enemy’s most secret 
designs. Thus it was that he had learnt their first scheme 
of an attack upon New York. Thus, also, had he become 
apprised that in their own opinion “ a visible languor to 
^Hheir cause began universally to prevail.” But as he 
declares it, “ the most interesting piece of intelligence 
which this capture procured us was an intimation from 
the Court of France that this was the last campaign in 
which the Americans were to expect assistance of either 
troops or ships from that nation, as she began to be ap- 
prehensive that her own exigencies would put it out of 
her power to continue her support, if the war should 
be protracted much longer, — ^thereby strongly pointing 
^‘‘out to us the policy of avoiding all risks as ‘much as 
possible, because it was now manifest that if we could 
only persevere in escaping affront, Time *alone would 
soon bring about every success we could wish.” ^ 

Hence it will be seen that even at fliiat late period the 
British cause in North America was, to say the very 
least of it, not lost But the current of affairs and the 
nature of the :coimtry were now rapidly leading to a 
great disaster, such as afterwards no successes could out- 
weigh, and jx6 skill retrieve. Among the lesser causes 
of tlaat disaster must be reckoned the personal estrange- 
ment of Clinton and Cornwallis. Differences between 
them had for some time past been smouldering ; and on 
their return to England at the peace, they eagerly 
assailed each other in a paper war. Yet, ^irithout follow- 
ing the complaints of both into minute detail, it may be 
asserted that they give no just ground for the serious 
arraignment of either. Of the two, Clinton was pro- 
bably the abler, Cornwallis the more enterprising chief ; 
but both alike were men of the highest honour and 
courage, full of zeal for their country’s service, and when 
it came to action, ever desirous to postpone — ^if not, in 
fact, postponing-— their personal differences to the public 


Sir Henry Clintoffs Memoirs, voL ii. MS* 
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Muse Both— Cornwallis more especMly— may have 
In iua<^ment; yet it seems only eqnitahle to 
remember how thorny and hewUdering were at this time 

effld.nl, 

that ensued lay in the superiority 
the French suddenly acquired in these se^. 1“ 
month of May, a new chief, the Comte de Baraas, had 
arrived from"^ Europe, and taken the command of the 
French squadron, still lying at Ehode Island, and 
in some degree neglected.* Towards the same #enod 
Sir Henry Clinton, at his own earnest and repeated 
request, had been freed from the counter-action of a mo»t 
untoward colleague; Admiral 

and Admiral Graves appointed in his place, ihus iai 

the chiefs only were changed, and t^ ‘*® Bu/“the 

was, as before, in favour of the English. But the 
balance was wbolly turned against them when, m the 
latter part pf August, the Comte de Grasse arnred from 
the West Indies with eight and twenty sail of ^ 
De Grasse was followed hy Sir Samuel Hood, hut bir 
Samuel could briag only fourteen. , „ 

On his voyage De Grasse fell in with and took the 
nacket from Charleston, having on board Lord Kawdon, 
who thus found himself within a few weeks from a victor 
at Hohkirk’s HUl a prisoner in the Chesapeak. Entering 
that hay, the French Admiral set on shore ^tween three 
and four tliousand land troops, under the Marqu.s de St. 
Simon; a most welcome addition to the force of La 
Fayette* So ill-informed, meanwhile, was Hood or me 
true number of De Grasse’s vessels, that, writing to Sir 
Henry Clinton from off Cape Henry, on *6 2oth ot 
August, he declared his own fleet fully equal to deleat 
any designs of the enemy, let De Grasse bnng or send 
w4t ships he might in aid to those under Barras. On 
these assurances Sir Henry Clinton relied, and certainly 
was justified in relying, and he afterwards appealed to 

* “ II y avait dix mois que nous 4tions partis de Prance; noip 
ii'avions pas encore xe^u une lettre ni un ecu,’’ says the Duhe de 

Laiiyam. *(Memoirs,p. 353. ed. 1822.) 
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them as indicating the hopes that he had cherished and 
the plans that he had formed. 

Admiral Graves, on his part, hastened to join Hood 
with live ships, all those he had ready for sea ; and, as 
the senior officer, he assumed the chief command. Wlien 
he appeared off the Capes of Virginia, Be Grasse went 
out to meet him with the greater part of his force, and 
there ensued between them, on the 5th of September, a 
desxiltory and indecisive action. Several ships were 
damaged, but none were taken, and at last, after some 
days, i:hey parted; the English fleet returning to New 
York, and the French fleet to the Chesapeak. There 
Be Grasse was joined by the squadron of Barras, from 
Newport; but, on the other hand, some ships from 
England, under Admiral Bigby, increased tbe force of 
Graves. The relative superiority, however, still con- 
tinued, as before, greatly on the side of the French. 
While they, in the Chesapeak, could boast thirty-six 
sail of the line, we, at New, York, had no ^more than 
twenty-five. . ' , 

Washington, meanwhile, had not been diverted from 
his designs against Lord Cornwallis, either by the descent 
of Arnold in Connecticut, or by any apprehension for 
Ehode Island. He was wisely impressed with the im- 
portance, at that juncture, of striking a great blow. 
Every where around him, he found a vague dependence 
on French aid unnerve and take the place of a self- 
relying zeal. He saw the Congress, so energetic and so 
well supported at its outset, utterly Mling in ability, and 
sunk in reputation. He saw the people in the very 
throes of national bankruptcy ; “ our poor old currency 
‘‘is breathing its last gasp;” writes, at this time, an 
accomplished lady from Boston.* He saw the Eastern 
States especially, as their own writers have acknow- 
ledged, grown almost indifferent to the war since it had 
passed to other shores. Thus, to use Washington's 
words at a later period, “ some splendid advantage was 
“essentially necessary at the crisis in question, to revive 

• Letter to Mr. Jokn Adams, from ‘‘Portia,’’ May 1781. 
(Mrs. Adfuns*s Correspondence, p. 125. ed. 1848.) 
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^ At -the conference on board the Ville de rans, tne, 
Comte de Grasse gave his colleagues notice, that 
Comte /i® Antips and his precise orders from 

hom?he cmld not continue on this Station longer than 
S?ri A November. Meanwhile, it was determined to 
nress the operations against Lord Cornwallis with the 
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town as Cornwallis afterwards declared, was not, in his 
l^dg^entl^weU adapted for defence. It is a small village. 

p. 243 . 
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about twelve miles from Williamsburg, built upon a Iiigb 
bank, tbe soiitliern one, of York liver. There, the long 
peninsula, extending between the rivers York and James, 
is little more than eight miles broad. There, the river 
York itself is one mile in width ; and, on a point of land 
projecting from the northern bank, lies Gloucester, 
another small village, which Cornwallis also held. Both 
posts, but more especially York-town as the larger, he 
had fortified as he best might, with redoubts and in- 
trenchi^ents ; and these unfinished works he was now to 
maintain with 7,000 men, against a force which by 
degrees grew to 18,000. His position was not really 
perilous, so long as the English retained the superiority 
at sea ; but the great fleet of De Grasse was now in- 
terposing, and cut off his retreat. 

With proper frankness Cornwallis had not left his 
commanding officer in any doubt as to his difficulties. 
So early as the 16th of September he wrote thus to Sir 
Henry Clinton from York-town : — This place is in no 
“ state of defence. If you cannot relieve me vei'y soon, , 
you must expect to hear the worst.” 

It was on the 28th of the same month that the com- 
bined army of Americans and French first appeared in 
sight of York-town. Cornwallis is alleged to have ne- 
glected a favourable opportunity to fall upon and over- 
power the separate, division of La Fayette before it was 
supported by the resti; Yet such success, had it even been 
judiieved, and had not the Americans eonie up quicker 
Ilian was thought, could have had no material bearing 
on the result of the campaign. On the evening of tlie 
29th the English General was cheered by the arrival oi* 
an express, bringing despatches from Sir Henry Clinton 
of the 24th of Septembei% “ At a meeting,” wrote Sir 
Henry, ^^ of the General and Flag* Officers, held this day, 
it is determined that above 5,000 men,, rank and file, 
shall be embarked on board the King’s ships, and the 
joint exertions of the navy and army made in a few 
days, to relieve you, and afterwards co-operate with 
*‘'you. The fleet consists of twenty-three sail of the 
three of which are three-deckers. TJiere is 
H every reason' to- hope we siift from hence the 5th -of 
October ■ ■ 
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• Tf oftfr receiving tliese despatches, 

On the same night after c ^rew m 

CornwaUis, in expectation ot sp 7 confined them 

Us troop, from 

to the entrenchment of expected to secure so 

Americans -which they Washington, "we aie 

soon. “By this means JTite V ^ 

in possession o£ ^ ^rnrks in a very near 

« command the of^October he was enabled to 

advance” On the 1 Pnnoress his investment as 

report to tlo • »»“-*'? S' 

fully completed. w some Virginfan Mi- 

lonel Dundas, was Duke de Lauzun. 

Ma, and by the BrendUegmn ot t 

York-town, where Comwafi , P division ot 

Plain force commanded, to 

La Fayette ; and to its ri^w, ^jetween them, 

Other bodies of troops toed their posts 

•while Wastagton and 1 brought up 

S;pS?«t —flor fte 

ST” £t iT^e^irocrX ^ 

a|2:ainst the town. , rArnWallis is admitted to 

“On the other f.fSSiol The officers 

have shown most ^ ^ and 

under him, and the had laboured hard 

their duty well. For so“ defences ; and they 

and to maintain their 

were now prepared, besides the enemy withontj 

half-completed wor IS. ! epidemic sickness, that 

they had another foe mthin-ane^^^^ pallet-beds. 

stretched many hun m.„i,:ngton from completing his 
mv muld they hinder Washington irom e 5L 
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four guns, together with three British transports in the 
river, were set in flames, and consumed. On the night 
of the 11th the enemy began their second parallel at 
about three hundred yards ; that is, at only half the dis- 
tance of the former. Cornwallis did all in his power to 
delay, for prevent he could not, the progress of this work, 
by opening new embrasures for guns, and keeping up a 
constant fire with all the howitzers and small mortars 
that he could man. 

In their approaches the enemy were also, in some de- 
gree, impeded by two redoubts which the British had 
constructed in advance to cover their left flank. These 
Washington resolved to storm ; and, for the sake of ex- 
citing emulation, he entrusted the attack of the one to the 
Americans, and of the other to the French. Both attacks 
were made in the night of the 14th, and with full suc- 
cess; and, by the unwearied exertions of the enemy, 
both redoubts were included in their second parallel by 
day -break the next morning. 

Up to this time Lord Cornwallis had been cheered by 
the expectation of speedy aid. Often and anxiously 
must he have looked out for a white sail gleaming in the 
distance on the blue waters of the bay. But, on the 15th, 
the morning after the redoubts were stormed, it was 
clear to him that the expedition from New York had been 
either, by some accident, delayed, or, by the superiority 
of the French fleet, turned aside. Writing, on that 
day, a few lines in cypher to Sir Henry, Cornwallis de- 
scribed bis prospects as follows : — “ My situation now 
“ becomes very critical. We dare not show a gun to 
their (the enemy’s) old batteries, and I expect that 
their new ones will open to-morrow morning. Experi- 
ence has shown that our fresh earthen works do not 
“ resist their powerful artillery ; so that we shall soon be 
** exposed to an assault in ruined works, in a bad posi- 
tion, and with weakened numbers. The safety of the 
place is, therefore, so precarious, that I caniot recom- 
mend that the fleet and army should run great risk 
in endeavouring to save us.” ’ ■ ' 

Lord Cornwallis, however, with a true soldier’s spirit, 
while discounselling ** great risk” to others, was X*eady 
tO' run any risk, however great, of his own. A little before 
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T. 1 ftiiP Ifith he ordered a sally of about 350 men, 
day-breakof the lot ^ ^.Colonel Abercrombie, 

u/der tlf f eimyrStterie^ which appeared 

to atta-ck two ^ and to spike tkeir guns, 

to be f ®^f®lnrwell led under Abercrombie by 

The gallant ^ all before them, forcing 

Armstrong „f the guns, and killing or 

the redoubt, spi^S | jj^r^nch. But this 

T^’^toSb'eEteilf honourable to the officers and 
action, though of little pubhc good; 

soldiers who Pf i^eSy been spiked in haste, 

for the cannon if service once more. • « And 

were soon rendered fit .g\vholeparal- 

before dark,” says Comwajis "y/J^gte: At 

::!vr,L“7SeS’sra™ ™ ~ <£ 

;: £.TJw « " 

“and our shells were to surrender 

“latter.” . Cornwallis bad provided 

^ I; or that P ^pon other pretexts, were 

sixteen ^f^aainess to^receive troops that same 

ordered to o’clock With these it was hoped to pass 
evening ® theni^ht to Gloucester, relinquishing 

and toS a smaU detachment to capi- 
the bags*o% x® .g peopfe, and for the sick and wounded. 
Sf P an of Cornwfllis was next to force the enemy s 
iTnesftront of Gloucester, and cut to pieces or dispm-se 
tto troops; then to mount his men on horses taken 
froS to Wench or the country people ; to gam by _a- 
raTd march, to fords of the great rivers, and make to 
Wav through Maryland and to Jerseys to New loi v. 
CoLiderinf the yL extent of country to be passed, and 
the supLimrity of the force in his rear, the enterprise 
annears not merely daring, but desperate ; still, slight as 

JSTi prrf.™l *7 

render. The first embarkation of troops had alreadj 
foneto the northern bank, when the whole project was 
liarrei and arrested by the weather, which, fiom calni 
and fair, suddenly changed to a most violent storm of 
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wind and rain. The crossing of the other troops that 
night became impossible ; all that could be done was to 
bring, back next forenoon the detachments that had 
already passed. 

Meanwhile, as Cornwallis had expected, the enemy’s 
batteries before York-town had opened at day -break. 
[Nothing now remained for him but to obtain the best 
terms he could. On that morning, then, the 17th of 
October, he sent a flag of truce to Washington, proposing 
a cessation of arms, and a treaty for the capitulation of 
his post. Washington, in reply, required him to state 
within two hours the terms which he demanded. In a 
second letter hereupon Cornwallis asked that the gar* 
risons of York and Gloucester, though laying down tlieir 
arms as prisoners of war, should be sent home, — the 
Britons to Britain, and the Germans to Germany, under 
engagement not to serve against Firance, America, or 
their allies, until in due form exchanged. The American 
General declared these terms to be inadmissible, and the 
Earl then agreed to waive them. It appears" probable, 
indeed, that they were proposed only for the sake of form 
or show. Their fulfllment would have ^depended on the 
Congress, and not on the |)ersonal high honour and pro- 
bity of Washington. And with the event of Saratoga 
full in his mind, it must have seemed to Lord Cornwallis 
a question of utte and complete indifference whether 
the Americans did or did not stipulate to set their 
captives &ee. ’ v' ' ' '■ ‘‘ 

On this basis then-— as yielded by Cornwallis, on the 
morning of the 18th of October ^ — a cessation of arms 
was continued, and a negotiation begun. Tlie Com- 
missioners, two fleld-oflicers being named on each side, 
conferred together, and discussed the terms that same 
day. All the artillery and public stores in the two forts, 
together with the shipping and boats in the two harbours, 
were to be surrendered by the English. On the other 
hand, private property of every kind w^s to be respected 
by the Americans 'tod Frenchi.'Vf The garrisop^ of York 
and Gloucester were to march out with the same honours 
of ..war as had been granted by Sir Henry Clinton at 
.Chaidestoii'; the land 'forces ‘lb f'emain prisoners *^of the 
“lUnitiCd States, and 'the naval forces prisoners' of France; 
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m.. soldiers were to Tie kept in Virginia, Maryland, or 
Tlie soWierswwo i. r j-egiments as possible. 

Pennsylvama, and not left wife- the 

m,, T«1 .. to E„<^ 

‘*“<?K*is’remaxkable,’’ says an American historian, J that 

:: :S ^CKIr 

■« nrisoner to the son of his own prisoner ! 

^An addition which Washington ^“^nbscuS® 

article on private effects, W^ars, at firs «|H ^ 

« Tt k understood that any property, obviously DOion„iii_ 
“to the inhabitants of these States, in “gnt 

« tL garrison, shall be subject to be 
Lnro +iu» obscuritT has been cleared away by anotner 

Sf S'inro^stocy, wS 

toL^wten;S?£ytbm^2^ 
phrase, for the purpose of restonng to thei ^ 

‘“"sS'is'Sp^r.to '‘n'^toiriSZe!- 

were “to L punished on account of having joined Ae 
“British airoy.” Washington wrote in reply: This 
“St cle caSbe assented to, being altogether of civil 
“rSortV Means were found, however, with Washmg- 

ton’s connivance, to obtain the ateSe 

form. It was stipulated, that, immediately after t 
capitulation, the Bonetta sloop of war was to sail for 
New York unsearohed, with despatches from Yor 
Cornwallis to Sir Henry Clinton, and with as many 
soldiers on board as he should think fit to send ; pro- 
vided only that the vessel were returned, and that 

* Bams^s Histoiy of the American Kevolution, voL u. p. 271. 

..f CtordhSjriA'iv. p. 196.' - 
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tlie soldiers were accounted for as prisoners in a future 
exchange. By this expedient was the British chief 
enabled to secure a safe conduct to his American 
adherents. It did not prevent, however^ the other 
loyalists at ISTew York and elsewhere, from complaining 
loudly that any capitulation had been signed after the 
tenth article had been refused. Still much more did they 
resent the use of the word “punished ” in that article, 
as Cornwallis first proposed it ; for “ punishment,” they 
said, must imply some previous crime ; and their only 
crime had been allegiance to their King. 

The articles of the capitulation, having been finally 
fixed by Washington and accepted by Cornwallis, were 
signed by the respective Generals on the morning of the 
19th of October. On the British side, about 500 men 
had been killed or wounded during the progress of the 
siege. At its close, the British and Gei’man troops, 
exclusive of the seamen, amounted to 6,000; but so 
great was the number of the sick and the disabled, that 
there remained less than 4,000 fit for duty. At two 
o’clock that afternoon, as agreed in the capitulation, the 
York- town troops marched out with their drums beating, 
their arms shouldered, and their cofours cased, to lay 
down their arms before the enemy, Americans and 
French, drawn out in line. The officer specially 
appointed to receive them was General Lincoln, the 
chief of their captives at Charleston in the preceding 
year. Yet Washington, with his usual lofty spirit, had 
no desire to aggravate the anguish and humiliation of 
honourable foes. On the contrary, he bade all mere 
spectators keep aloof from the ceremony^ and suppressed 
all public signs of exultation. 

The scene which ensued is described by an eye- 
witness, a French chaplain of the Comte de Rochambeau. 
The two lines of the Allied army, says Abh6 Robin, 
were drawn out for upwards of a mile ; the Americans 
having the right. The disproportion of heights and of 
ages in their men, and their soiled and ragged clothing, 
might be unfavourably contrasted with the neater and 
more soldierly appearance of the French. Yet, under 
such circumstances, the personal disadvantages«of a raw 
Militia should rather be looked upon as an enhancement 
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of the triumph they had gained. The Abbe was struck 
at seeing, from several indications, how much keener 
at that time the animosity between t:^ English and 
ijnericans than between the English and ErerLch. Thus, 
English officers, when they laid down their arms, 
and were passing along the enemy s hnes, courteously 
saluted every French officer, even of the lowest rank ; a 
compliment which they withheld from every American, 

^^The^foUowers of the EngHsh army, left defenceless at 
York-town, were exposed to muck ill-treatment on tke 
part of the native soldiers, thirsting, it was said, for 
iengeanoe. AhU Eohin saw_ an English lady, a 
Colonel’s wife, come in tears to implore, for herself and 
for her children, the protection of French 
ao-ainst American outrage. * On the other hand, we find 
the Enghsh officers and soldier’s— the actual prisoners 
of war-bear willing testimony to the todn^s they 
received. Thus speaks Lord CornwaUis, in his to 
Sir Henry ainton; “The treatment m general, that 
have received from the enemy, since our surren er, 

“ has been perfeetly^ood and proper. But the kindness 
“ and attention that has been shown to us by the French 
^‘officers in particular, their delicate sensibiMy ot 
«our situation, their generous and pressing oiier ot 
money, both public and private, to any amo^t, has 
^really gone beyond what I can possibly describe, ana 
“win, I hope, make an impression on the breast oi 
every English officer, whenever the fortune oi war 
should put any of them into our power ” _ ^ 

But, where was Sir Henry Clinton meanwhile . He 
had prepared his auxiliary force at New York, and was 
ready and eager to embark on the 5th of October. 
ships, on the contrary, were iU the 

Admirals slow* ^^We had the misfortune, Clinton 

^ “Les Anglais restes a York sans armes eurent a sonllrir de 
*‘beaucoup d’Americains qui voulaient se venger des brig^dages 
commis dans ionrs habitations, J^ai vu ,1a fenimo d nn. Colonol 
“ Anglais yenir eploree, supplier nos officiers de lui donner une giu^de 
*‘pour la dqfendre, elie et ses enfans, de la violence du soldat 
Americaiii,” (Voyage en Amerique, par l*Abbe Robin, p, 141. 
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writes, see almost every succeeding clay produce . I 
‘^some naval obstruction or other to protract our depart | 
^‘ture; and I am sorry to add, that it was the aftei:- f 

noon of the 19th before the fleet was fairly at sea.’’ I 

This was the very day of Lord Cornwallis’s eapitula- 
tion ; and, on coming off the Chesapeak, they received, , § 
in due course, the news of that event. Nothing, then, 

.was left for them, but to go back whence they came. It 
is to be noted, that if the fleet could have sailed in time, 
the relief to Lord Cornwallis need not have been hin- 
dered by the enemy’s superiority at sea. Thus continues 
Sir Henry in his unpublished Memoirs: — ‘‘The Flag I 
“ Officers of the fleet, who were present when this matter ^ 
“was debated in Council, were all clearly of opinion * 
“ that thirty-six ships of the line could not, in the posi- 
“tion the French fleet had taken between the Middle 
“Ground and Horseshoe Flats, prevent even twenty- 
“three from passing, with a leading wind and tide, 

“ into either York or James’s river. The. reasons 
“given were that the enemy’s ships, Ibeing unable, 
from the violence of the tide, and great swell of the 
“ sea that runs in that channel, te avail themselves of * 
the springs upon their cables, their broadsides could ^ 
«*not be brought to bear on ships approaching them end 
“ on ; and after a passage should be effected, they would 
“ not dare suddenly to weigh or cut foi* the purpose of 
“ following, lest they should be driven on shore.” 

With the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, the American 
War may be said to have concluded ; so far at least as 
its active military operations were concerned. It was a ( 
war by no means, as we sometimes hear alleged of it, 
founded on any plain or palpable injustice in point of 
law, since, at the outset, when the taxes were first 
imposed, the English Ministers might point to nearly all 
the highest authorities as aflSrming. the abstract right of 
taxation we possessed. But, beyond all doubt, it was a 
war proceeding on the grossest impolicy, from the mo- 
ment it was seen how much resentment the exercise of 
that right provoked. For the mere barren assertion of X' 
that right — ^for a mere peppercorn of rent — we alienated, 
,S£4d, as it . were, in wantonness, flung fr^ us pro- 
vinces which, at the peace of 1763, had been, as con- 
tented and loyal as the shires along the Severn 
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or the Thames. We Sf then 

Earnest and more jgje^ fiW time to time, 

irger concessions, wme few weeks or a 

to the uprisen ^ Jinxes, hut 

few months beyond t p gf policy 

liealed the wouBd. i^e sai ^ .x„ A\r(^p±im. 



5;; most skilful — nders, our 

seemed to be reserved for tl e enterprise 

4 en skill co«M - mo^vax^us, and 
led only to disaster. „ in so soon to combine 

ours— while France “ Washington’s ai-my, 

against us fctt%r Gates’s was not yet 

for example, was in tuU kgngral Howe content to 
formed, then it is f^gS^ and General Bur- 

bound his conquests a fj-om bis advance to 

goyne refrain a whde m^& ifXe. Cabinet, against 
Albany. .^Lg^men warned the Ministry in 

which if errors in the field, which even the 

vain. nffleers and the constant bravery 

occasional skill of our 0 ? rpj^^g j[ij[ yfQ alienate 

of onr troops, conlA not rf^eve. mus _ . 

» ‘it ^1, ...wv rmiynTi T)0!r. 



have kept united; with tti®“ ^^^^be iVaders of the 

among all other «a.hons ; ^th the^ t^^ They 

world in temperate ^^^er^d our fellow 

mi-ht have been both our brothei ireemen a 

ft» -iti. ow. of 

\vitli oui’S, yet botind t tl-ipir ffrowino* uBinbers, 

.Lo Crown. . « migW 

U»tgddeno.rolo M si«BO Wo might 

s »\“LrSo”‘ 

State, hastened to impart P Wraxall, as 

Minister, and, by letter t®f ^®^^“°k„ 7 day, and. 

« tat,” r^ed Lord George. «He opened hm arms. 
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“ exclaiming wildlj, as he paced np and down the room 
for a few minutes, ^ O God ! it is all over words which 
he repeated many times under the deepest agitation 
and distress.” * 

Far greater was the fortitude shown by George the 
Third. His Majesty’s reply to the communication from 
Lord George Germaine was received that same after- 
noon : it was neither tremulous in its hand-writing, nor 
yet despondent in its tone ; it expressed his deep concern, 
but, at the same time, his steady resolution. There was 
only one little circumstance which to Lord George’s 
practised eye betrayed unwonted emotion. In that letter 
the King had omitted to mark the hour and minute of 
his writing, as he was accustomed to do with scrupulous 
.^exactness* ' '■ 

At Paris, the tidings of Cornwallis’s surrender arrived 
upon the 26 th, Most heartily,” — ^thus writes Franklin 

to John Adams, in Holland , — “ do I congratulate you on 
“ the glorious news. The infant Hercules in his cradle 
has now strangled his second serpent.” The first ser- 
pent was, of course, no other than General Burgoyne. 
So pleased was Franklin with this classical conceit, that 
it afterwards formed the subject of a medal, struck by 
his direction, f 

It is remarkable, however, that Franklin, writing only 
three days before to another private friend, had used the 
following expression : I wish most heartily with you 
“ that this accursed war was at an end ; but I despair of 
seeing it finished in my time.”|: 

* “Historical Memoirs of My Owa Time,” by Sir K Wraxall, 
vol. it p. 101. ed. 1815. Wraxall is a writer of no authority on any 
disputed fact, but may be allowed some credit on slight*^ circum- 
stances faUing directly within his own observation, 
f Note to Washington’s Writings, vol viii p, 189. 

I To Governor Fownall, November 23. 1781* Franklin’s Writ- 
ings, vol. ix. p. 93. ed. 1844. 
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CHAPTER LXV, 

The opening of tte Session had been fixed for 27th 

!i'XrrptpS“«”'“ 

“‘£‘Z1jpS'h»« »« — “ i 

Thanks been moved and seconded, thm 
smrted np wilh an Amendment. He adverted to » 
in terms of due respect, as « a vadm^ wd ge - 
« ous prince, gathering firmness from imsfo^e. Rut 
on the^whole conduct of the war, on the Entire ^ 

Ministers, he descanted with seventy. 
ported by the Duke of Richmond and Lord Camden,, 
l^rd Rockingham also spoke shortly on ins side. In 
reply the weapons of the Government were but feebly 
wmlded by Lord Stormont and Lord Hillsborough ; the 
Lord ChameUor resisted the Amendment, mamly as a 
violation of the established forms 

the whole, it might be said of Lord Shelburne in tnis 
debate, as was said by an ^sh Member on a simto 
occasion, -that he had a 

numbers ! His Amendment was rejected by 75 Peers 

tbe Commons, an Amendment was in like manner 
nroposed by Fox, as soon as tlie Address had been duly 
moved and seconded. He applauded the Ministry in a 
strain of sarcastic invective, because they had semctecl 
very younff Members for that task, — a task which, he 
said, required the benefit of inexperience, the recom* 
mendatioa of ignorance I For himself though 
man, he could not be called a young Membe^ %. 

.seen the whole system of Ministers |/:he Iiad heard their 
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progressive madness, impolicy, or treachery : and he 
was now confounded' at their presuming to look the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament in the face He would 

not say that he believed they were paid by France ; it 
was not possible for him to prove the fact ; but he would 
venture to say that they deserved to be so paid. 

This powerful philippic drew from Lord North a short 
but able reply. To the charge of personal corruption he 
referred with just disdain. Of Lord Cornwallis’s capitu- 
lation he spoke with recovered firmness. “ A melancholy 
disaster,” he said, has occurred in Virginia ; but are 
we, therefore, to lie down and die? No, it ought ra- 
ther to rouse us into action ; it ought to impel, to urge, 
to animate, for by bold and united exertions every- 
thing may ho saved ; by dejection and despair every- 
thing must be lost.” The honourable gentleman had 
threatened with impeachment and the scafibld, but that 
should not deter him from striving to preserve the rights 
and legislative authority of Parliament. The war with 
America had been unfortunate, but not unjust, 

Burke, in answer to this speech, poured forth a strain 
of most impassioned eloquence ; the words of Lord North, 
said he, froze his blood, and harrowed up his soul. “ Good 
God ! Mr. Speaker,” he exclaimed, are we yet to be 
told of the rights for which we went to war ? Oh, 
^‘excellent rights! oh, valuable rights I Valuable you 
should be, for we have paid dear at parting with you. 
Oh vah:|able rights, that have cost England thirteen 
provinces, four islands, a hundred thousand men, and 
more than seventy millions of money ! Oh wonderful 
rights, that have lost to Great Britain her empire on 
^Hhe ocean — ^her boasted, grand and substantial siipe- 
riority, which made the world bend before her I Oh 
inestimable rights, that have taken from us our rank 
among nations, our importance abroad, and our hap- 
piness at home ; that have taken from us our trade, our 
manulactures, and our commerce; that have reduced 
us from the most fiourishing empire in the world to be 
^^^one of the most compact, unenviable powers on the 
face of the globe ! Oh wonderful rights that are likely 
to take from us ‘all that yet remains ! We had a right 
to tax. America,- saysihe Noble 'Lord,^ and as we had a 
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do it. . . . Oil miserable and infatuated 
“mfn ! miserable and undone country ! not to know tliat 
“rio'bt signified nothing without might; that the light 
4Xut the power of enforcing it was nugatory ana 
“idle in the copyhold of rival states qr of immense 
“ bodies < Oh, sajs a silly man, full of his prerogative 
“of dominion over a few beasts of the field, there is 
“excellent wool on the back of a wolf, and, 

“he must be sheared. What ! shear a wolf ? ^ 

“ will he comply ? have you considered the trouble . how 
“ will you get this wool ? Oh, I have considered nothing, 

.« and I will consider nothing, but my light : a wolf is an 
“animal that has wool; all aninia,ls that have wool are 
“ to be shorn, and, therefore, I will shear the wolL 
In the division which ensued the Government had 
a great advantage, carrying their Address by 218 vot^ 
while there were only 129 for the J^endment. The 
debate, however, did not conclude with the Jivisim ; it 
was resumed on the Report onhe Wt 

spoke once. more; then, as Horace Walpolp states, Rtt 
“made a most brilliant figure, to the admiration of all 
“ sides ” But, continues Walpole, it was the Lord 
Advocate, Henry'* Dundas, who on that oco^ion _ caused 
most surprise. Affecting great frankness, he might be 
said almost to adopt the language of the Opposition; he 
seemed to accuse the Ministers of disunion, and to btoe 
some who in council did not dehver their sincere opinion. 
However, with all this air of frankness, few could see 
■what he meant, or whom he blamed; ^d the more he 
was pressed the more obscure he grew. ®’ 

speech, to retain in office this able and eloquent, but now 
insubordinate, placeman, was certainly a clear sign ot 
the ■weakness of the Government. 

Other signs of that weakness followed in quick suc- 
cession. Kotwithstanding the large majority on the first 
day, it grew manifest that many independent country 
gentlemen-at their bead Mr. Thomas Po^s, then Mem- 
her for NorthamptonshirCj and afterwards Lord Liiiora 

* See,‘bosiae.s the Pari. Hist. vol. jacii. p. 735., the extacte from 
Horace Walpole’s MSS., given by Lord John Bussell m his 

Memorials of FoXj voL i p. 269. 
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were resolved to pursue no furtlier tlie contest with the 
Colonies. Only a few days afterwards, when the Army 
Estimates wmre moved, Sir James Lowther, seconded hy 
Mr. Powys, interposed with a Resolution that the war 
carried on in North America had been ineifectual. To 
guard against dangerous defection in his ranks, it be- 
came necessary for Lord North to explain those altered 
views at which the Lord Advocate had hinted. lie was 
willing, he said, to declare his honest oihnion that it 
would not be wise or right to go on with the American 
war as we had done, that is on a continental plan, by 
sending armies to march through the provinces from 
south to north. Even tliis acknowledgment — as a kind 
of signal or notice to our enemies — he would have with- 
held, had it not been declared already, in the clearest 
manner, by the moderation of the Estimates laid upon 
the Table. The Estimates showed that Government 
could have no intention to send out a fresh army for 
that of Lord Cornwallis. But did not gentlemen per- 
ceive the necessity there might be for retaining certain 
posts in America, for the convenience even of carrying 
on the war against France and Spain^? Must we not 
have ports and harbours there to give us an opportunity 
of acting on the seas ? And would gentlemen, by adopt- 
ing Sir James Lowther^s Resolution, tie up the hands of 
Government both by sea and land? 

Of the debate which ensued upon this important state- 
ment of the Ministerial policy, Horace Walpole gives 
the following account : — “ The Lord Advocate pretended 
to understand Lord North as declaring against a land 
“ war. Charles Fox pressed Lord North, over and over 
again, to say if that was his meaning, but be would not 
“ say a word more. Lord George Germaine talked of 
the unanimity of Ministers, but no mortal believed 
^‘hiin. Burke made a wild passionate speech. He was 
‘^now grown so heated, and uttered such rhapsodies, 
“ that he was generally very ill hear d.’^ It is remark- 
able, considering the extent of concession to which 
Lord North had gone, that Sir James Lowther’s Re- 
solution was rejected but by a majority of forty-one. 

^ In another of these debates Sir George Savile indulged 
in a classical conceit, equal at least to Dr. Franklin’s. 
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“mt in tlifs^e way,” and laid bold of the wssel with 
his teetb Tims tbe Government bad lost two aimies, 
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which cccioc, both 
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as members, to vindicate their snare in xnt.. 
Ccefdinl Another motion referred to the imprison- 
ment of Mr. Laurens in the Tower, ^ere had been 
foS time in progress a negotiation for the exchange of 

S gentieml lith General, Burgoyne whom the 

Aimericans considered as a prisoner on parole. But, 
imnatient of the delays that had occurred, Burke Imd 
the wMe mSr before the House of Cormons. He 
designed to have carried it further after the Itecess, had 
not Lord North, alive at last to the necessity of conciiia- 
Si^rdered the release of Mr. Laurens, on bail, betort 
fhp close of the month and yeai. ^ , t t, ±i r 

^Beyond the walls of Parliament, also, amm^ed by Ac 

disaster of Cornwallis, the opponents of l^rd North were 
SSr In a Common Hall of the City of London, 
there passed an Address to the King, enteeating him to 
nut an end to “this unnatural and unfortunate war. 
At a meeting of the West India merchants, the same 
desire was expressed; since their total rmn, ey 
declared, could not else be averted. At a meeting of the 
electors of Westminster, Fox dehvered a fiery speech, 

* See several letters upon this subject in Burke’s Correspondence, 
VoL ii. pp. 418— 454. 
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and carried some stringent Eesolutions. Other such 
meetings, and with the like result, were held in South- 
wark, and for the counties of Middlesex and Surrey. 
We do not find that the example spread any farther from 
London ; yet, no doubt, throughout the country by this 
time popular favour had wholly departed from the war 
against the Colonies. It was still, it seemed, to be 
carried on at a large cost, while even, by the avowal of 
Ministers themselves, there wa's to be no more vigour in 
its prosecution, nor hope in its result. 

There was another event which added, if to add were 
possible, to the heat of the Opposition at this juncture. 
Intelligence having been received of the equipment of a 
fieet at Brest to supply and reinforce the East and West 
India squadrons, Admiral Kempenfeldt was despatched 
to intercept it with twelve sail of the line. Kempenfeldt 
met the enemy some thirty leagues from Ushant, the 
convoy being, in some degree, scattered by a storm ; and 
he succeeded in taking fifteen transports, conveying 
above a thousand soldiers and above five hundred seamen. 
Next, he prepared to engage the ships of war, which he 
found forming in battle order, and commanded by the 
Comte de Guichen ; but, contrary to his expectation, 
they amounted to nineteen sail of the line, besides two 
others, armed en fltjte. In the face of so superior a 
force, Kempenfeldt reluctantly forbore from an attack, 
and sailed back to England. His return, which took 
place just before the Christmas Eecess, became a signal 
for the loudest clamours and most violent invectives 
against his chief, Lord Sandwich. Wlien the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the House of Commons was moving 
the usual adjournment, “ What ! adjourn ! adjourn ! ” 
said Byng the member for Middlesex, “ we ought to sit 
through the holidays to inquire into this miscaxTiage.’^ 
Not less decided were the sentiments of Savile. The 
^‘'question of Kempenfeldt’^ — thus he writes to Lord 
Rockingham, “ seems to lie in a mighty narrow compass. 
When you sent out twelve ships, did you know they 
had nineteen or not ? If you did not, culpable igno- 
ranee ; if you did, worse.” Sir George adds, however : 
I do not say that these two dilemmas ought hang a 
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“man” Kind and relenting reasoner, not to push his 
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selected a worn-out veteran, Welboie Ellis tne 

and the “ Grildrig ” o/ Junius, -a man ^ 
was ridiculed for his diminutive stature, not in him 

s pSV* “ 

the Gazette announced the f as 

Viscount SackviUe, and the 

Secretary of Stfite. Loud was the Opp^ition V^^ciy 
against both. But though the choice of Elhs 
laughed at or lamented, there was a more tangible 
Sction to the peerage of Lord George. Eren upon 
thi first reports of it, the Marquis of Carmarthen moved 
in the Peers, that to recommend to the Crown foi such 
adio-nity any person labouring under so heavy a sen- 
tence of a Court Martial was derogatory to the honora 
of the House of Lords. And when the new-made 
Viscount took his seat the same motion was renewed. 
Thus the old complaint of his conduct at Mmden was 
again ripped up ; thus his first speech in that House was 
the attempt to clear himself from an opprobrious impu- 

tation. . « , 

The tidings that came from time to time ot the pro- 
gress of the war were by no means such as to raise the 
drooping spirits of the Ministry. In the West Indies, 

* Sir George Savile to George Eockingham. (Memou-s, by Losd 

Sr'jincs^iivrther’s motion. (Commons Debate, Decem- 

^ -bet 
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even before tbe close of the preceding- year, tbe Marcinis 
de Bouille bad surprised and retaken tlie island of St* 
Eustatia^ mainly tbrougb the negligence of tiie English 
commander. Colonel Cockburn. Our other new con- 
quests of Bemerara and Essequibo were in like manner 
wrested back from us. Next Be Boxiille turned bis arms 
against our old and valuable possession of St. Kit’s, 
where lie landed 8,000 men, protected by Be Grasse’s 
fleet. Basseterre, the capital of the island, was built of 
wood, and could make no defence on the land side, but 
the troops and Militia, headed by General Fraser and 
Governor Shirley, took post on the rugged heights of 
Brimstone Hill. Sir Samuel Hood, also, who had 
followed the French Admiral in returning from the 
Chesapeak, interposed, by a bold manoeuvre, between 
Min and the French forces on shore, and most gallantly 
repulsed two separate attacks, by which Be Grasse hoped 
to recover his lost anchorage ground. But Hood could 
only delay, he could not prevent, the surrender of the 
settlement ; and the small islands of Nevis and Mont** 
serrat soon followed; so that of the entire Leeward 
cluster Barbadoes and Antigua only remained in British 
hands. 

Only a few days, however, from the capitulation of 
Si Kit’s, the British fleet was cheered by the return of 
Eodney. He came out from England with recovered 
health, and most eager to engage. will bring you 
“back a present of Be Grasse,” — such were his words at 
parting to a private friend. He came out also with the 
fullest confidence of the administration. “ The fate of 
“ this empire is in your hands,” wrote to him Lord Sand- 
wich, “ and I have no reason to wisli that it should be 
“in any other.” ^ 

Another disappointment to the English Ministry, 
though rather at an earlier period, came from the Cape 
of Good Hope. Against the Biiteh settlement in that 
quarter there had been despatched fx’om England an 
expedition, under General Meadows and Commodore 
Jolmstone. The Butch settlement was, however, secured 
by the timely arrival of the Bailli de Sufiren with his 

^ Life of Lord Eodney, by Miiixdy, voh ii. pp, 170 — 182. 
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Jaiiuary, Fox, in a most noble speech, complained of the 
iii success of our naval forces, and ascribed it solely to 
Lord Sandwich. Early next month he brought these 
charges to a vote, when the Government prevailed 
against him by a majority of only twenty-two. A 
fortnight afterwards Fox renewed the same motion in 
another form ; when in a fuller House, the Ministerial 
majority dwindled to nineteen. But there now stepped 
forward, as the principal assailant of Lord North, a 
member far indeed below Fox in ability and eloquence, 
but as greatly his superior in age, in experience, in dis- 
interested views. This was General Conway. Much as 
he had failed as a leading Minister some years before, it 
was not forgotten that he had been the person to propose 
the repeal of the obnoxious Stamp Act; and he enjoyed 
high respect on all sides as a gallant soldier, as a high- 
minded and accomplished gentleman.* ^ On the 22rid of 
February, the next sitting of the House after the Navy 
debate, he moved an Address to the Elng ent?:eating His 
Majesty “that the war on the Continent of North 
“ America might no longer be pursued for the imprac- 
“ticable purpose of reducing the inhabitants of that 
“country to obedience.'’ In reply, or rather explana- 
tion, the new Secretary of State, l^Ir. Weibore Ellis, 
made a most ambiguous statement of his views, giving 
Burke some reason to exclaim that only the person an cl 
not the system had been changed ; and at last, with ail 
the exertions of the Ministers, they only prevailed by .a 
melancholy majority of one, the numbers being for the 
motion 193, and against it 194. 

No sooner were these numbers announced than Fox 
rose to taunt Lord North with delay in bringing forward 
his Budget for the year. Being answered that the bu- 
siness was fixed for the 25th, Colonel Barre next in- 
veighed against the Minister for bringing it forward at 
all. An angry scene ensued. Barre, besides calling 

The politics of Conway, though at all times rather vague, are 
described at this time by his close friend Horace Walpole : “ He had 
“^never engaged in any concert or counsels with Lord Eockingham, 
“ and if he leaned to any faction by ties it was to the I)uk<^of Graf- 
”ton, who chose him into Parliament, and wdio adhered to Lord 
Shelburne.” (Memorials of Pos, vol. i. p, 449.) 
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America, that Conway’s resolution was carried agai 
the whole force of Government by 234 

The Eesolution thus earned, being sent up_ to tne 
King through an Address, received from His Maj^ty^ 
mting but a cold and guarded reply. Upon this, 
SS Conway followed up his advantage by ^vmg 
on the 4th of March a new Address to inform the S 
vereio^n tliat the House would consider as enemies to the 
Kin'ci'’and country all those who should advise 
^ostcution of oknsive war in North America^ Lord 
Xorth declared the motion unnecessary, but did 
venture lo divide the House against ifc 
beyond aU bounds at the thought of losing ofece alter so 
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many years of happy tenure, attacked tlie Opposition 
with great warmth, but was sternly rebuked by Pitt, 
and told that the nation was weary of paying him. 
Undoubtedly,” thus answered the veteran jobber, I 
am not tired of. receiving money ; but am I to bo told 
that because men receive the emoluments of office, they 
“are the authors of our ruin?” Finally, after long 
debate but no division, the new Address was passed. 

Not deterred by these heavy blows on the adminis- 
tration, the Attorney-General rose next day to explain 
the details of his Bill for Peace. “ The only proper 
“ way,” said Fox, “ of treating such a proposition from 
“ such a quarter would be to burst out a laughing, and 
“ then walk out of the House 1 ” Fox then proceeded to 
inveigh against the Ministers in terms which, standing 
as they do on record, should certainly have had some 
induence, however slight, on his own conduct next year. 
“ From the moment,” he cried, “ when I shall make any 
“ terms with one of them, I will rest satisfied^ to be called 
“ the most infamous of mankind. I could not, for an 
“ instant, think of a coalition with men who in every 
“ public and private transaction, as Mhiisters had shown 
“ themselves void of every principle of honour and ho- 
“ nesty. In the hands of such men I would not trust my 
“ honour even for a minute I ” Who could have ex- 
pected after such words as these to see, but twelve 
months later, Lord North side by side with Fox as 


Cabinet colleagues and famiKar friends ? 


Flushed with their recent victory, the Opposition had 
determined to strike another and yet another blow until 
they hnaily prevailed. On the 8th of March, Lord John 
Cavendish brought forward a string of Resolutions as- 
cribing all our losses to want of foresight and ability in 
Ministers. But he was disappointed in the issue, since 
he found a majority of ten against his motion. This 
debate, which turned in a great measure, on the expected 
change of Government, is mainly remarkable for the de- 
claration which it drew from Pitt “ For myself,” he 
said, “I cannot expect to take any share in a new admi- 
“ nistratioii and were my doing so more wiyihin my 
reach, I never would accept a subordinate wsituation.” 
So lofty an announcement from a stripling of twenty- 
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were still waiting in the lobby, Fox announced to the ^ 

* Compare the Pari. Hist, vol. xdi. p. 1184., with Lord Camp- 

beirs Liyes of the Chancellors, voh v. p. 352. 
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that, if unsuccessful then, a new motion to the same 
effect would be made on the Wednesday following, the 
20th of the month. Lord Surrey was the orator in- 
tended. But for some time past it had been manifest — 
and to none more clearly than to Lord North — that 
although the do^Ynfall of the Ministry might be a little 
delayed, or a little quickened, it could not, at that junc- 
ture, be averted. With honest zeal he had been striving 
to reconcile the King’s mind to this unavoidable necessity. 
On the 10th, at last, His Majesty agreed that the Chan- 
cellor should see Lord Eockingharn, and learn from him 
on what terms he might be willing to construct another 
Ministry. Lord Eockingham’s demands were found to 
be, that a Ministry should be formed on the basis of 
peace and economy, and that three Bills, namely, Sir 
Philip Gierke’s on Contractors, Mr. Burke’s on Econo- 
mical Eeform, and Mr. Crewe’s on Eevenue Officers — 
should be made Government measures. To the basis 
Thurlow offered no objection, but he would by no means 
consent to the three Bills. At last, in a final conference 
with Eockingharn, the Chancellor broke off in much 
wrath, declaring (and with many an oath, no doubt) 
that he would have no further eommtnii cation wixh a 
man who thought the exclusion of a contractor from 
Parliament, and the disfranchisement of an exciseman, of 
more importance than the salvation of the countiy at 
this crisis. “ Lord Eockingharn,” added he, “ is bringing 
“ things to a pass where either his head or the King’s 

must go, in order to settle which of them is to govern 
“ the country ! ” * 

Scarcely less ardent were, at one time, the feelings of 
the Sovereign himself. He contemplated, with the 
utmost aversion, his return to the oligarchy of the great 
Whig Houses. He had even some design of taking his 
departure for Hanover if the terms required of him 
should be altogether irreconcileabie with his sense of 
right. Such a design had once before arisen in his 
mind in the midst of the Gordon riots. We now find a 
mysterious hint of it in his letters to Lord North ; and 

a, 

* See the extracts from Mr. Adam’s MSS., publisliecl hy Lord 
John Busscli in his Memorials of Fox, yoL i. p, 204. 
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debate, bad dismissed their carriages. Lord North, on 
the contrary, had kept his waiting. He put into it one 
or two of his friends, whom he invited to go home with 
him; and then, turning to the. crowd chiefly composed of 
his bitter enemies, as they stood shivering and clustering 
near the door, he said to them with a placid smile — 
see, gentlemen, the advantage of being in the 
secret. Good night.’’ — “No man,” says Mr. Adam 
of his speech and whole conduct that evening, “ever 
showed more calmness, cheerfulness, and vserenity. The 
“temper of his whole family was the same. I dined 
“ with them that day, and was witness to it.” 

Thus ended Lord North’s administration of twelve 
years. It is certainly strange, on contemplating these 
twelve years, to And so many harsh and rigorous mea- 
sures proceed from the most gentle and good-humoured 
of Prime Ministers. Happy had but greater firmness in 
maintaining his own opinions been joined to so much 
ability in defending opinions even when not his own ! 

Even as to the disasters and miscarriages, however, 
which could not be denied in this administration, the 
friends of Lord North contended thatr in truth, he was 
not answerable for them. The points in his fiivour were 
argued with great spirit only a few days before his fall, 
by Mr, George Onslow, in the House of Commons. Why, 
said Mr. Onslow, have we in this war against America 
such ill success ? Mainly, he continued, from the support 
and countenance given in that House to American re- 
bellion. The army of Washington had been called by 
Opposition “our army;” the cause of the Americans 
had been called “ the cause of Liberty and, one gentle- 
man (this was Burke), while lavishing his praises on 
Dr. Franklin and Mr. Laurens, had declared that he 
would prefer a prison in company with them to freedom 
in company with those who were supporting the cause of 
England. But this vindication, though spirited, nay, 
though true, is faulty, because, though true, it is not the 
whole truth, — ^because it overlooks what no statesman 
should, the certainty that when free principles are at 
iStake dissensions will always arise in a free countiy. 

On viewing the. two principal parties then irfconfiict, 
Lord North’s and Lord Bockingham’s, — ^we can scarcely 
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» It is remarkable how far iu the old Whig paiW such exclusive- 
ness Ld become an article of faith. Thus irotes lh^^ Moore, us 
of some -pr vato lectures which he had lieaia. 
umrlm lie^rc’^our only security for the Constitution. The 
‘.Duke of Dcvonsliire, &c.” (Diary, May 30. 1819, vol. n. P- 

^7noms by\lr. Eden, in March, 1778, as published in the Memo- ^ 

"tOothiL M Jan. 11. 1766, printed in the Memoirs 

bj Lord Albemaxlc, toL i p. 267. 
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temptin<y prize. Thereupon, after one more as ineffectual 
offer to^Lord Gower, the Premiership reverted to Lord 
Eockingham, although to spare the King s feelings the 
earlier communications still passed through hora ohel- 
burne’s hands. But this course, _ though it might be 
useful as regards the Eoyal sensibilities, had, on the 
other hand, the iU effect of arousing or confirming Eock- 
ingham’s jealousy towards his coadjutor. Thus, wlmn 
Shelburne had obtained from the King a peerage tor 
lllr. Dunning, Eockingham felt it incumbent upon him 
as a counterpoise to insist upon the same favour for 
Sir Fletcher Norton. Li this manner did Dunning be- 
come Lord Ashburton, and Norton, Lord Grantley. 

Within a week the new Cabinet was formed. Eock- 
ingham became First Lord of the Treasury, with Lord 
Jcdin Cavendish as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; Admiral 
Keppel, now raised to the rank of Viscount, First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; the Duke of Eichmond, Master 
General of the Ordnance ; and Mr. Fox, Secretary pf 
State. These five — all of most unexceptionable pedi- 
grees'— were strictly of the Eockingham section; but 
the five next members of the Cabinet )iad been followers 
of Chatham. These were Lord Shelburne as the other 
Secretary of State, the third or American Secretaryship 
beino- now abolished; Lord Camden, President of the 
Council ; the Duke of Grafton, Privy Seal ; General 
Conway, Commander in Chief ; and Lord Ashbui ton, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. Thus then the 
Cabinet consisted of five Eockinghams and five Shel- 
burnes, while, as if to hold the balance between these 
equal numbers, there was a high Tory Chancellor, Lord 
Thurlow, retaining the Great Seal ! 

A general and a just surprise was caused by this last 
arrangement. No doubt it gratified the King, but such 
was not probably Eockingham’s chief motive in making 
it since his Majesty’s pleasure was by no means much 
consulted in the other ofiices. So far indeed was the 
contrary notorious, that Lord North made it the subject 
of one of his good-humoured jests. “ I was abused,” he 
-said, “ for lying Gazettes, but there are more lies in this 
“ one than in all mine. ‘ Yesterday His Majesty was 
“ ‘ nLEASED to appoint the Marquis of Eockingham, Mr. 
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1778, Lord ISTortli liad proposed and carried tliroiigli iiis 
Conciliatory Propositions to Congress, it was not long 
ere be received a despatcli upon tlie subject from John 
Hobart, Earl of Buckinghamshire, at that time Lord Lieu- 
tenant of L'eland. I have been pressed,’^ said his Excel- 

lency, “ by many of His Majesty’s principal servants and 
other gentlemen, who have uniformly and steadily siip- 
ported His Majesty’s measures in Parliament, to lay 
before your Lordship their humble hope and their 
earnest request that whatever privileges or advantages 
in trade shall be granted to the Colonies, if the Con- 
ciliatory plan shall take effect, may be extended to Ire- 
land, and that the Colonies may not in any respect be 
“ put upon a better footing than Ireland.” ^ This request 
was too obviously reasonable and too strongly backed to 
be resisted by the Government. Propositions were ac- 
cordingly laid before the British House of Commons for 
the relief, and, as it were, enfranchisement, of the Irish 
trade. With the noblest public spirit Burke gave his 
isealous support to these proposals, though direistly against 
the wishes and instructions of his constituents at Bristol. 
But here again Lord North’s want of energy and of fixed 
purpose wrought evil. He gave way far too readily to 
the opposition which these proposals provoked in Parlia- 
ment, and to the numerous petitions against them which 
came in from divers parts of England. Li the result, 
therefore, most of the advantages designed for Ireland 
came to bo relinquished; only some relief being given to 
the linen trade, and some openings allowed intlie African' 
and West Indian commerce. 

Meanwhile, there was carried through the Irish. Houses 
a Bill for the relief of the Koman Catholics, similar to the 
Act upon the same subject which passed in England that 
year. There was also carried in Leland a Bill for the 
national defence, by the establishment of a Militia in that 
kingdom. The Parliament and . people seemed for the 
time contented. But next year, when it plainly appeared 
h.ow small were the commercial concessions made in 
England, and that no more were intended, the murmurs 

^ The Xx}r£l Lieateaaat to Lord North, March 20. 1772^. Life of 
Grattan, by his Sou, yoL i p. 298 
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cotild not at the time spare them any greater force than 
sixty troopers.^ It was natural then that the people of 
Belfast and Carrickfergus, loyal as they were, should 
endeayour to protect themselves. They took up arms, 
and formed themselves into two or three companies. The 
spirit spread ; and thus by degrees through all parts of 
Ii’eland, but more especially in Ulster, there arose inde- 
pendent companies of Yolunteers. In May, 1779, they 
were already computed at upwards of ten thousand in 
number, f Many of the chief men in the country ap- 
peared at their head, as the Earl of Clanricarde in Con- 
naught, and the Earl of Charlemont in Ulster. They 
chose their own officers, and though claiming arms, as 
Militia, from the Government stores, were in no degree 
subject to the Government control. 

These irregular proceedings caused great perplexity in 
England. To defend the country from invasion was, of 
course, not only excusable but praiseworthy, but, on 
the other hand, it was clearly both unconsti|utional and 
dangerous to meet in arms without any direction from 
the Crown. On the whole, then, as soon as the imme- 
diate alarm of an invasion passed awaj-, the Secretary of 
State, writing of the Yolunteer Companies, instructed 
the Lord Lieutenant, that they be discouraged by all 
proper and gentle means.’’ J But this order, so far at 
least as regarded success in its result, was far more easy 
to give than to obey. All the little delicate means of 
hinting and implying, without in set terms expressing^ 
disapprobation, fell unheeded on dull and reluctant ears, 
and the Yolunteers continued to grow both in numbers 
and in fame. Before the end of 1779, they might boast 
that they were not far short of 50,000 strong. 

Under such circumstances did the Irish Parliament 
meet again in October, 1779. The prospects of the 
Castle” were dark and louring; those of the Oppo- 
sition never yet so bright. They had now something 
better than party spirit to support them. They had a 
pressing grievance, they had a popular cause. They 

The Lord Lieutenant to Lord Weymouth, May 24. 1779. 
f See Lord Bockingham’s speech in the House of Lords. (Pari 
'Bast, toi, XX, p. 646.)' 

i Lord Weymouth to Lord Buckinghamshire, June 7. 1779. 
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tiie friendsliip of the Earl of that ncime. At first lie was 
ViOi. much distinguished. But the opportunity was comiii g 
which would give his genius full play^ and entitle his 
name for ever to the i*everent recollection of his country 
men. His eloquence may be compared to that of the 
great orator whom he had so often heard and so much 
tidniired — Lord Chatham. On one point indeed they 
were most unlike. So skilled was Chatham in all the 
graces of action and address, that those very graces have 
sometimes been urged against him in reproach. The 
exact reverse was the case with Mr. Grattan. Thus 
speaks of liim one of Ms contemporaries in his latter days : 
— Grattan,” says Lord Byron, “ would have been near 

it (a great orator) but for his Harlequin delivery 

Curran used to take him off, bowing to the very ground, 
and thanking God he had no peculiarities of manner 
“ or appearance^ in a way irresistibly ludicrous.”^' But, 
on the other hand, his eloquence had many of those 
lightning flashes, thase vehement and empassioned bursts, 
in which Chatham shone. Like Chatham he was wont 
to dwell on great principles far rather than on subordi* 
nate details. Like Chatham he had a spirit alive toeveiy 
call of freedom, and chafing, as though instinctively, at 
every form of oppression or of -wrong. There w-as in 
him, as in the English statesman, a genuine force and 
fervour, which, as a rushing torrent, worked out its own 
way, and which sometimes with the common herd might 
beiir the name of madness. Whenever in debate the oc*» 
casion was greatest, then were Chatham and Grattan 
greatest, too ; then, fearless of the frowns of power, they 
knew how to embody their bold thoughts in some strik” 
ing phrase which, as a watchword, fiew from mouth to 
mouth j then did their whole age feel the impress of their 
resolute will and glowing words. 

Grattan was an Irishman most truly and thoroughly ; 
an Irishman in heart, in soul, in mind. With all the 
quick talents of his countrymen, he had also some of their 
defects. It is remarkable that in the published collection 
of his speeches the very first sentence of the very first 

* Memorundum by Lord Byron, in Moore^s Life, vol ii p. 208 » 

and Tol. hi p. 234 * ed. 
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harangue contains a close approach at least to what we 
are accustomed to call an ibishbull. “ I have entreated 
jour attendance/^ sajs he, that you might in the most 
“ public manner deny the claim of the British Parlia- 
ment, and with one voice lift up you hands against 
There may also be ascribed to him some of 
that straining at effect — that unwillingness to say 
a plain thing in simple terms — that vehement exag- 
geration both in sentiment and style — by which the 
genius of his countrymen is but too often dimmed 
and marred. Take as one instance, out of many, 
Grattan's words on the French advance upon Mos- 
cow ; “ Ambition is omnivorous ; it feasts on famine, 
and sheds tons of blood that it may starve on ice, 
in order to commit a robbery on desolation.” f Thus 
his eloquence had, peihaps, something of a local tinge, 
and though thriving and luxuriant in its own land, did 
not^ at least in middle life, bear transplantation to our 
English soil. His temper, though warm, was generous 
and manly; he loved, with all his heart, the whole of 
Ireland, and not merely one of its parties and one of its 
creeds. To him*at least could never be ascribed the 
fault with which so many of his countrymen are charged } 
that even within the ranks of the same party they are 
prone to backbite and revile each other. “I never 
knevr,” thus on one occasion spoke King George the 
Third to an eminent statesman now alive, I never knew 
one Scotchman speak ill of another, unless he had a 
reason for it ; but I never knew one Irishman speak 
well of another unless he had a reason for it.” 

The hrst steps of Grattan’s political career were pro- 
bably much aided by his connection with a man so highly 
respected as Lord Charlemont. At the meeting of the 
Irish Houses in October, 1779, he had ready an Amend- 
ment to the Address, claiming Free Export and Im- 
port” as the birthright of an Irishman. But he con- 
sented to alter these expressions, after a speech from 
Henry Flood — already one of the leading Members of 
the Commons, and in after years most conspicuous as his 
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rival and opponent. He saw, as Mr. Flood suggested, 
that some clearer and shorter words might more power- 
fully stir the public mind. Therefore, instead of unre- 
stricted Export and Import, he put forth a phrase of 
which in our own time we have once more felt the force 
and power — ^^Free Trade.” Against the Address, as 
thus amended, the Government did not venture to divide. 
It was carried up to the Lord Lieutenant in state by all 
the Members. The streets were lined by the Yolunteers 
in full array ; they had the Premier Peer of Ireland, tlie 
Duke of Leinster, at their head; and amidst loud accla- 
mations from the people, presented arms to the Speaker 
as he passed along. 

Flushed with this success, and finding the King^s 
answer when sent over couched only in vague and 
general terms, Grattan moved and carried, by a large 
mjijority, a Eesolution: That at this time it would 
foe inexpedient to grant new taxes.” ISText, in like 
manner, he carried through a vote giving the Sup- 
plies not, as usual, for two years, but for six months only, 
it is a strong proof of the growing popular enthusiasm, 
that Grattan found supporters at this ^time even in the 
ranks of the administration. Both Mr. Flood, though 
Yice-Treasurer, and Mr, Burgh, though Prime Sergeant, 
had spoken in. support of his amendment. Mr, Biirgii 
proceeded to a further and far more vehement speech, 
though well aware that he should lose his office by it. 
Talk not to me of peace,” he cried. Ireland is not in 
a state of peace it is smothered war. England lias 
sown her laws like dragons’ teeth, and they have, sprung 
up in armed men I ” 

By the lower orders the same spirit was shown. But 
far less laudably. Some four or hve thousand of the 
Dublin populace rose in riot during the last of these 
debates, armed with pistols and swords, and calling out 
for a Free Trade and a Short Money Bill. They stopped 
the Speakei*, Mr. Pery, in his coach, and endeavoured to 
administer an oath to him that he would vote as they 
desired. Several other Members were in like manner 
ihsulted and mal-treated. Scott, the Attorney-General, 
was, however, the principal object of their fury: they 
broke open and sacked his house, and not finding him at 
home, rushed to the Law Courts in search of him, 
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r6Solvingy as thoy saidj to liave liis- life if tlicy could. 
Tlie Volunteers are aceused of showing no great alacrity 
to repress these outrages; and when the Attorney- 
General went down to the House of Commonsj Jind 
complained of the condtict of the people, he toimd Ids 
complaint hut coldly received. Mr. Yelverton, in reply, 
called him «the uniform drudge of every administration,” 
as though that had been a sufficient reason for tearing 
him to pieces!^ 

The grievances of Ireland at that time, and for a long 
time afterwards, were the fault of her laws far more 
than of her government. Yet the English Opposition — 
always excepting Burke and some besides — would view 
them only as affording grounds of crimination on the 
latter. Before the year 1779 had closed, votes of censure 
on the Ministers as regarded the state of Ireland were 
moved by Lord Shelburne in the Peers and. by Lord 
Upper Ossory in the Commons, Lord !North prevailed 
in both by lai’ge majorities. He promptly shewed, how- 
ever, that tlie warning example of America had not been 
lost upon Mm. He hxed a day to consider the relief of 
the Irish people;* when he introduced, by a most able 
and statesmanlike speech, three comprehensive proposi- 
tions to concede their recent claims and establish their 
commercial equality. The Bills of Lord Nortli to that 
effect were carried through at the beginning of 1780, 
with scarce a breath of dissent, unless from Lord George 
Gordon, and a few moi’e of the same kind-— men despised 
■within the House, and important only as reflecting some 
popular prejudices out of doors. 

Such wise concessions — and wiser still had they been 
earlier — were received as became them by many of the 
leading men in the Irish Parliament, with expressions of 
their regard for the British Legislature, and of their 
loyalty and attachment to the King. Yet this policy 
was far from producing all the good which was desired 
and designed. The arguments on the commercial griev- 
ances of Ireland had begun to stir the public mind upon 

* Life Grattan, by bis Son, vol. i, p. 40L It is fair to obseryo 
however, that this personal altercation was begun by Scott who had 
called Telvcrton “ the Seneschal of Sedition.” ■- 
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anotlier and a kindred question — the legislative supremacy 
of England. That supremacy depended mainly on two 
statutes. First, there was the Act passed by a Parlia- 
ment at Drogheda, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
and called ‘‘Poynings’s Law,” from the name of the 
Deputy, Sir Edward Poynings. Secondly and chie%, 
there was an Act of the British Parliament , in the sixth 
year of George the First. By Poynings’s Law all Bills 
before the Irish Parliament, except only Money Bills, 
wei’e transmitted to the Privy Council of England, by 
w'hich they could be either altered or suppressed. By 
the Act of George the First — a short Act of but two 
clauses, provoked by some judicial pretensions of the L-ish 
House of Lords — there was asserted in the strongest 
terms the right of the King, aided by the Lords and 
Commons of Gi'eat Britain, to legislate for Ireland. It 
was natural for ardent minds, like Mr. Grattan^ to scorn 
the subordination and dependence which that state of 
things implied. It- was natural, also, that they should 
overlook the manifold perplexities that might f ow from 
entire equality. For supposing one Parliament supreme 
at Dublin, while another Paiiiament was supreme for the 
sister island, what possible security could be framed that, 
for example, the one Parliament might not vote for peace, 
while the other was voting for war ? Thus the Sovereign, 
as King of Great Britain, might be waging the fiercest 
hostilities against France, and yet at the same time, as 
IGng of Ireland, might be required to cultivate the most 
friendly connection with that Power. 

Disregarding these contingent dangers, and full of 
fervour for his native country, Grattaxi was resolved to 
bring foi'ward the question of her rights. It might be 
deemed perhaps imprudent, and certainly ungracious, to 
urge this new demand so immediately after the concession 
of the last. Even his friend, Lord Charlemont, here 
thought Inm rash and headlong- Even Burke, staunch 
as he was ever to Ireland, through good report and ill 
report, wrote at this time a private letter to Dublin 
which contained these words: ^*Will no one stop that 
^hnadman Grattan?” Still Grattan persevered. On the 
19th of April, 1780, he submitted to the House of Com- 
mons a motion claiming for Ix'eland perfect legislative 
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Two other circumstances at the same peiiod added 
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gi’eatly to tlie strengtli of Grattan. First tliere was tlio r i 
Goyernmenf s unpardonable inattention,” as, writing in 
confidence, Mr. Charles Sheridan most truly terms it, in 
including, or suffering to be included, the name of Ireland 
in no less than five British Statutes passed in the pre- > 
ceding Session. ^‘People here,” — thus continues Sheridan 
— “ were ignorant of this till Grattan produced the five 
“ Acts to the House of Commons ; one of which Eden 
“had been so imprudent as to publish in the Dublin 
“ Gazette. Previous to this, the general sense of the 
“ country was that the mere question of right should be 
“suffered to sleep, provided the exercise of the power 
“ claimed under fit should never again be resorted to in a 
“ single instance.” ^ 

Another circumstance that gave fuel to Grattan^s fire 
was the co-operation of the Eoman Catholics.. A Bill 
for their further relief, introduced by Mr. Gardiner, was 
at this time pending, .and was finally passed. Some 
of Grattan’s principal coadjutors at that ci'isis — as Lord 
Chariemont and hir. Flood — were not favourable to these 
claims. It was in spite of these gentlemen, or rather" 
without their knowledge, that Grattan ?ft the last moment 
sent down to the Delegates at Dungannon another Ee- 
soliition which, on his authority, they passed, declaring 
that they rejoiced in the relaxation of the Penal Laws 
against their fellow subjects. And on the 20th of 
February, only two days before his great motion upon 
Irish Rights, Grattan rose in the House of Commons to 
support Mr. Gardiner’s Bill. “ I give my consent to it,” 
he said, “ because as the mover of the Declaration of 
“ Rights, I should be ashamed of giving freedom to but 
“ six hundred thousand of my countrymen, when I could 
“extend it to two millions more.” These were noble 
words, and they had a just reward. Not merely one 
Irish sect or section, but all Ireland espoused the Irish 
claims. 

With these reconciled millions at his back, and falter- 
ing foes before him, Grattan eagerly pressed on. Li the 
course of March he gaVe notice of another motion bring- 

Letter to his brotheri Richard Brinsley ; dated Dublin. March 
27 . 1782 . ■ , ' . ' 
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tentions of the Government, described in vehement teiim 
the excited state of Ireland, and concluded by movnia 

£ tSVi of «» 6“ ».t soo'g.'h’^iS; 

to him, rose, for the first time as Minister, Mr. go^etaiy 
Fox. He complained, as lie most justly migH of tlic 
unfairness that the servants of tho Crown, only just 

« -Um to the Eev. W. Mason, July ■ 10. 1782, published in 
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appointed, should not be allowed even a few days for 
deliberation on a matter so momentous. According to a 
t contemporary statement, lie ‘‘overwhelmed Eden with 
“ shame — not with remorse.’’ Certainly, at all events, 
lie compelled Eden to withdraw his motion ; but Fox 
also let fall some expressions that might be taken to 
denote in general terms his adherence, in theory at least, 
to the supremacy of England. 

At Dublin, this declaration, though eagerly explained 
away, added not a little to the difficulties of Fox’s 
friends. Fitzpatrick, at his first arrival, had been 
anxious to seek an interview with Lord Cliariemont, and 
there to plead for delay. But Grattan was determined 
at all hazards to proceed. When Lord Charlemont came 
to his bed-side with the proposal for postponement, the 
sick patriot vehemently shrieked, — “No time .1 no time ! ” 
Thus, the popular chief gave the new Secretary little 
comfort, nor could he place any especial confidence in his 
colleagues, the other great officers of State*. ^ His own 
chief, the Duke, was a cypher ; of Lord Lifford, and of 
Mr. Pery, we find him write as follows : “ The Chan- 
“ cellor, I believe, to be an honest man,«>but the Speaker 
“ is the most undisguised rogue I ever met with.” ^ 

Intent on his own objects and his country’s, — and how 
seldom are these terms identical iil Deland I — Grattan 
on the 16th of April, the day he had so solemnly fixed, 
brought forward Ms declaration of legislative independ- 
ence. He had been and was ill ; he looked emaciated 
and careworn ; but his words were full of fire, and he 
seemed to shake off his illness as he rose. His friend 
Lord Charlemont used often afterwards to say, that if 
ever spirit could be said to act independent of body, it 
was on that occasion.^ Grattan, with great judgment, 
treated the question as already carried and determined by 
the votes of the Irish Parliament, however the English 
might decide. Here are his own most memorable open- 
ing words: “ I am now to address a free people. Ages 

^ Letter to Fox, April 17. 1782. (Memormls, by Lord dobn 
Basse! 1, Yol. i p. 39 6.> 

t Memoir of Grrattan, by Daniel Owen Madden, Esq., p, kxxi. e<l 
1847. 
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<‘haT6 passed away, and this is the first moment in which 
<« Yon could be distinguished by that appellation- . . . . . 

«T fwnd Mand on her knees ; Iwatched over her mth 
« ;f eternal soUcitude; I have traced her P/ogre^ from 
<4niuries to arms, and from arms to liberty, 

“ Swift! Spirit of Molyneux! your genius has prev^ed^ 
“Ireland is now a nation. In that new charactei I ha 
“ her, and bowing to her august presence 1 say : lisro 

The speech- of the Great Commoner (for so at that 
period we may surely term him;, concluded with ai- 
Address to the Crown, couched in most loyal terms, hut 
declaring in full as peremptory language that no body ot 
men save only the Parliament of Ireland had any anti o- 
rity or power to make laws by which that nation could 
be bound. Colonel Fitzpatrick, as commander-in-cniet 
on the Ministerial side, found himself wholly unable to 
brino'his forces to the charge. “Debate, — thus next 
Lyhe writes to Fox, —'“it could hardly be called, since 
« that implibs a free discussion ; and upon this occJision 
“ no one man presumed to call in question a single wokI 
“advanced by G»ttan, and spoke only to congratulate 
“Ireland on her emancipation, as they called it, and tO 
“load the mover from every quarter of the H<mse witn 
“the grossest and most fulsome adulation. Thus the 
Address of Grattan was carried in the Commons witn 
triumphant unanimity. The House of Lords came to the 
same vote ; and both Houses then adjourned to await the 
deliberations of the British Ministry and the proceedings 
of the British Parliament. 

The Ministry in London, and above all box and 
Shelburne as its leading members, considered these events 
in Ireland with anxious care. In private they were tar 
from approving of entire legislative equality. Ao doubt 
they discerned the Constitutional anomalies to which in 
tiio course of years it must give , rise. They foresaw that 
it must tend either to confusion (as it might),. or to cor- 
ruption (as it did.) Let the supremacy, wrote Lord 
Shelburne, be where Nature has placed it— that is, ne 
Bieantj with England/^ Yet upoti the 'wliolej 

* Sc6 Ms lottor at leagtli in the Life of -Orattan, hy his Son^ yoI, 
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GoYernment resolved to concede the claims of the sister 
island in full. For this determination they appear 
# neither liable to censure nor yet entitled to praise. It is 
not just to say, with some adherents of Lord North, that 
the rights of England were perilled through their want 
of firmness. It is not just to say, with Lord John 
Bussell, that the peace of Ireland was preserved through 
their virtue and merit."^ The truth is, that they did only 
what any Government of that day must have done. No 
Cabinet could have stemmed the Irish torrent except (and 
even then scarcely) the strongest and most powerful; 
and such a one could not have been formed in 1782 with 
parties as they then stood, and in the last throes of an 
unprosperous war. Fox and Shelburne yielded — not 
for any sordid aim, but for the public peace — against 
their private convictions. Fox and Shelburne yielded as 
North or Sackvillo, had they been in office, must have 
yielded too. 

Under such circumstances, and with such views, Fox 
rose <in the House of Commons on the ITthTof May, to 
acknowledge the rights of Ireland, and to bring in a 
Bill for the repeal, in express teiuns, of the 6th of 
George the First. So strong was the conviction of the 
public necessity for such a course, that members of all 
parties concurred, and the repealing Bill passed both 
Houses, with no division, and with little debate. It 
was felt, as Fox had said finely and truly, that unwilling 
subjects are little better than enemies, and that the Irish 
people must, at all events, and at any price, be recon- 
ciled with England. Eeconciled indeed they seemed to 
be as soon as the news of tlie Ministerial measures 
arrived in Dublin. The storm that had so lately loured, 
passed away. Expressions of joy and confidence suc- 
ceeded. The purse-strings of their House of Commons 

* Lord John Bussell speaks of their merit in oyercomxug these 

difficulties (of Ireland), which was mainly effected by the confidence 
“ in their principles ana character.’^ (Memorials, voL i. p. 388,) But 
hear, on the other hand, their own Irish Secretary lament that no 
reliance at all was placed upon them; “ I complained of the hard- 
Sship of their (the popular leaders) giving us no more, confidence 
** than they would have done the late Government had it continued.’' 
(Colonel Fitzpatrick to Mr. Fox, April 17. 1782.) 
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were unloosed. To show their cordiality to England, 
they voted 100,0001 for the levy of 20,000 seamen. 

To ‘show their gratitude to Grattan, they desired to vote 
the same sum to buy him an estate. That vote, pro- 
posed by Mr, Bagenal, would have been most readily 
carried if Grattan had pleased. Grattan was far from 
rich ; he had scarcely, at that time, 500/, a year. Yet 
tlie iirst impulse of that most noble-minded statesman — 
of that “inimitable” patriot, as some of his successors in 
Irehmd have not only called, but found him — was to 
decline the money altogether. He was with diflicidty 
prevailed upon by his friends to accept one half of it. 
At the same time he formed the resolution, perhaps more 
lofty than wise, never, under any circumstances, to take 
any place or office from the Crown. 

The political horizon of Ireland, seldom long free 
from clouds, was within a few weeks ' again, though less 
darkly, overcast. Flood was the rival of Grattan in 
Parliamentary eloquence, and greatly his superior in years 
and political standing. He shewed with bitter jealousy 
the popular gratitude which Grattan had earned, and he 
strove, not withoi»t some success, to turn the tide. He 
rose in the Irish House of Commons to suggest certain 
doubts how far the surrender of the English supremacy 
had been thorough and complete. The mere repeal of a 
declaratory law, said he, did not affiect the principle, but 
left the law exactly where it stood before. As it 
happened, there were some events that seemed to give 
iveight to his expressions. There was a silly motion by 
Lord Abingdon in the English House of Peers. There- 
was a case of appeal from Ireland remaining over in the 
Court of Hinges Bench in England. This it was thought 
could not legally be sent back to Ireland, since it had 
been brought into the English Court before the Act of 
Eepeai had passed, and it was accordingly decided by 
Lord Mansfield in the usual course of Jaw. But at 
Dublin the cry forthwith arose, that England was re- 

■* “A pleasing proof of cordial friendship/^ mites Lord Booking- 
ham to the I)uke of Portland. “We feel in this moment the most 
“pressing F^nt of seamen. It is no secret that we have now ten 
“ships of the line with scarce a man to put in them,*^ (Memoirs - 
hy Lord Albemarle, voL il p. 477.) 
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suniing lier pretensions ; and tlinSj tlirongli eitlier idle 
or interested donbts, — in part by nntoward circnm- 
stances, and in part by envious surmises, — tlie old flame 
burst forth anew. In vain did Mr. Fox declare in the 
House of Commons (this was in December 1782), that 
his intention when he proposed the repeal of the 6th of 
George the First had been to make a full, complete, 
“ absolute, and perpetual surrender of the British legis- 
lative and judicial supremacy over Ireland.” In the 
ensuing Session, it was found requisite to quiet the 
alarms of the sister island by another Act, renouncing 
all authority over Ireland, whether legislative or judicial, 
in the most positive terms that language could devise. 

Amidst this renewal of the agitation, the popularity 
of Grattan in some degree, though most unjustly, de- 
clined. Several times did it wax and wane again during 
the remainder of his long career. Yet throughout the 
whole of it, his stainless character, his eminent abilities, 
and the remembrance of the great part which he had 
pla}%d in 1782, gained him higli and spontaheous tokens 
of respect. One of these, which I have heard from Sir 
Kobert Peel, will scarcely, perhaps, bear its full signi- 
ficance in the eyes of any not themselves engaged in 
ptiblic life. Sir , Eobert stated that he had observed 
during the flrst years he sat in Parliament, as a proof of 
the veneration in which Grattan had been held in the 
Irish House of Commons, that those gentlemen -Who had 
been Members of that House with him at Dublin, and 
who were now again his cotleagues in London, always 
addressed him with a “ Sir,” as they would the Speaker, 
or a Eoyal Duke. That practice, said Sir Eobert, was 
observed even by Lord Castlereagh, though at that time 
the leader of the House. 
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Measures of reform in accordance mth previous pledges, 
claimed tlie early care of the new administration, iney 
adopted and pressed forward two Bills winch had been 
Mr.^ Crewe’s and Sir Philip Gierke’s ; the one to prevent 
revenue ofdcers from voting at elections ; the othei^o 
prevent contractors from sitting in the IIou^ of Com 
mons. Both Bills passed the Lower House with no v ery 
considerable opposition; but in the Upper, the Ministers 
had to combat the sharp, though fruitless 
their own colleague, the Lord ChanceUor, who not only 
spoke, but divided the Peers against them. 

^Another step in the popular direction, was to e:?;]^inge 
from the Journals of tto House of Common the Reso- 
lution of 1769,, annulling the election of Wilkes. An 
annual motion to tWs effect having been renewed by 
Wilkes himself, and seconded by Mr, Byng, the other 
Member for Middlesex, the Ministers in general con- 
curred; and although Mr. Fox both retained and ex- 
pressed his strong objection, a large majority decided 
against retaining the obnoxious words. 

Of much more importance was the measure which 
Burke had promised on Economical Eeform. In the 
first place, a Message was brought down to both Houses 
from the King recommending an effectual plan 
trenchmeiit and economy, to be earned through all 
branches of the Public Expenditure, and to include His 
Maiesty’s own Civil List. Lord Shelburne, who moved 
the Address of l''hanks in the Peers, would undertake, he 
said, to pledge himself, that the present was not as usual 
a mere Ministerial Address; it was the genumc Ian- 

guage of the Sovereign himself, proceeding from the 

* Lives of the Chancellors,, by Lord Campbell, vol. v. p. 54S 
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In tlie House of Commons, Burke was lavish of liis 
praises. This,” he cried, “ is the best of Messages to 
“ the best of people from the best of Kings I ” But though 
Burke might be blamed for the exuberance of his pane- 
gyric, he incurred far heavier censure shortly afterwards 
]oy the curtailment of his Bill. When his measure was 
brought in, it was found to spare several of those insti- 
tutions against which he had inveighed with the greatest 
energy two years before. Thus, besides a host of smaller 
offices, once denounced and now retained, both the 
Duchies of Cornwall and of Lancaster were left wholly 
unreformed. Some of these modifications in his original 
design might no doubt be prompted by Burke’s own 
maturer thoughts 5 in others it is probable that he was 
merely called on to fulfil the decisions of the Cabinet in 
which he had no share. Here was one of the many evils 
of excluding that great genius from the Councils of the 
State. . 

Among the offices to be abolished by this Bill, was 
that of the third Secretary of State, or of Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, which it was thought useless to 
keep when the Colonies themselves wre gone. Tlie 
Lords of Trade and Plantations, the Lords of Police in 
Scotland, the principal officers of the Great Wardrobe, 
and of the Jewel Office, the Treasurer of the Chamber, 
and the Coffierer of the Household, and the six Clerks of 
the Board of Green Cloth, were, with other rubbish, 
swept away. It was pm)vided that no pension exceeding 
300?. a year, should be granted to any one person, — that 
the whole amount of the pensions granted in any one 
year should not exceed 6001, — and that the names of 
the persons on whom they were bestowed, should be laid 
before Parliament in twenty days after the beginning of 
each Session,— s until the whole Pension List should be 
reduced to 90,000?. There were also most praiseworthy 
regulations to secure the Secret Service Money from 
abuses by limiting its amount, and imposing a strict 
oath on the Secretaries of State who dispensed it, * 

^ Sec the Act 22 Geo. iii. c. 82, In his “ Letter to a Noble 

Lord/’ written 1796, Burke forcibly describes the difficulties with 
whbb in this Bill he had to struggle. He adds, “ I was loaded with 
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To Burke’s high honour, we must add, that he was hir 
from sparing his own office. On tie contrary, he brought 
in a separate Bill to regulate the Paymaster’s department, 
and prevent enormous balances from accumulating in 
his hands, as had often happened heretofore, to the great 
profit of the holder of that place. It 'must likewise be 
acknowdedged that the retrenchments which the main 
Bill effected, though curtailed, were still considerable ; 
they amounted to upwards of 72,000?. a year. These 
savings were to be partly mortgaged to pay the new 
arrears upon the Civil List, which fell but little short of 
300,000?., and which were at once discharged. On the 
whole, it was an excellent, as well as comprehensive, 
measure, and only seemed the contrary from the too loud 
flourish of trumpets by which it had been heralded, and 
from the exaggerated expectations which that flourish 
had raised. This measure dignifying and dignified by 
the great name of Burke, as it seems to a later age, 
passed the^House of Commons at the time certainly with 
little or no resistance from his enemies, but with quite as 
little celebration from his friends. In July it reached 
the Peers, wherd' Lord Thurlow found great fault -with 
it, and again did his utmost to defeat his colleagues ; 
happily, however, in vain. 

It may be observed, that the popular effect and im- 
pi'ession of this Bill were still further lessened through 
the weakness of Lord Kockingham, who, while the mea- 
sure was still pending, and before therefore its enact- 
ments could legally restrain him, consented to grant 
enormous pensions both to Lord Ashburton and Barre. 
This last in its gross receipts was of no less than 3,200?. 
a year, — above ten times the amount which, in Lord 
Rockingham’s own judgment, as expressed in the new 
Bill, ouglit henceforth to be granted to any one person 
whatsoever 1 Stiil worse did this transaction seem when, 
before, the final passing of the Bill, a letter was pro- 
duced by Lord Shelburne in the House of Peers, showing 
that the first proposal of this enormous pension had come 
from Lord Rockingham himself 2 I was thus left,” 

wrote Burke, many years later, ^‘to support the grants 

hatred for eTCr}’thing that was withheld, and with obloquy foi 

cvervthiiig that was given.” (Works, ,vo|. yill p. 30.) 
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of a name ever dear to me against tlie rude attacks of 
“ those who were at tliat time friends to the grantees.’’ 

Another Bill, which the new Ministers supported, but 
which had been introduced by Sir Harbord Harbord 
before their accession to office, was to punish the proved 
corruption of the borough of Cricklade. In strict con- 
formity with the precedent -of Shoreham, it was proposed 
to extend the franchise from the small town to the 
neighbouring Hundreds. This measure was opposed 
with the utmost warmth by the Opposer General Lord 
Thurlow ; Lord Mansfield and Lord Loughborough also 
spoke against it; nevertheless, it was canned through by 
large majorities. Cricklade being, like Shoreham, wholly 
venal, both had been much under the control of rich 
Nabobs; and Mr. Frederick Montagu stated in the House 
of Commons, that Lord Chatham, on being shown the 
former Bill, had used this striking phrase: ‘^lam glad 
find the borough of Shoreham is likely to be removed 
“ from, Bengal to its ancient situation in tha county of 

Sussex.” 

But the high authority of Chatham might be pleaded 
for much more extensive measures of Reform. Often in 
the House of Bords had he lamented the growing venality 
of the smaller boroughs, and pi'oposed the immediate 
addition of a hundred County members. And once in 
conversing with Lord Buchan (this was in the year 
1775), he had ventured to prophesy as follows: — ^‘Before 
‘Hhe close of this century, either the Parliament will 
‘^reform itself from within, or be reformed with a 
^‘'vengeance from without.”^ Since the meetings of 
1780, the question had more than ever stirred the public 
' mind, and it continued to be eagerly pressed forward by 
the delegates of the associated or petitioning counties. 
It -was on Chatham’s son that the conduct of it now 
devolved. On the 7th of May, Mr. Pitt, seconded by 
Alderman Sawbridge, brought it forward in the House, 
of Commons. To reconcile, or rather to conceal, the 
wide differences that prevailed as to any definite or 
specific plan, the motion of Pitt was only — That a Com- 
mfttee be appointed to inquire into the present state of 

* Seo a note to the ParliameataTy History, voi xvii. p. 223. 
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tTie Eepresentation of the Commons, and to report what 
Kps in "heir opinion it may be proper to take there- 

“^Sithis question, the new Ministers were very much 
nt variance Fox, for example, was its steady tiiend. 
¥hropinions of the Duke of Eiehmond in ^ f^our 
were not only eager, but extreme. _ On the otho hand, 

T ord John Cavendish, as one df his colleagues tells us, 

“Eeform.” It was caution only that withheld the ope 
egression of the Prime Minister’s repugnance * 1 o 

Sfect of this strong disinclination m 
Eockinghams was apparent on the 7th nf ^ 

Ills motion with great ability; it was suppoite. 
not its ably hr Sheridan and Fox; but Dundas opposed 
it in a sjeth al^unding both with argument and wit; 
Burke mi Thomas Townshend absented themselves, 
and the proposal for a Commit was negatived by 
twenty votes, the numbers being 161 to 141. 

It was with some difficulty that Fox prevail on 
Burke to keep aloof on this occasion. But_ on a later 
day when the general question was agmn incidentally 
discussed, the member for Malton could no longei be 
^strained. Then, as Sheridan relates it in a seciet 
letter to Fitzpatrick, “Burke acquitted him^lf with the 
“most magnanimous indiscretion, ati^ked Billiam 
“in a scream of passion, and swore Parliament was and 
“ always had been precisely what it ought to be, and that 
“ all people who thought of reforming it wanted to over- 

the Constitution.” t , t . -ti* 

The debate in which Burke thus unburthened Ininselt, 
was on Alderman Sawbridge moving to shorten the ,, 
duration of Parliaments, when a large majoritj declared 
ao'ainst that measure. Another BiU to prevent bribery 
and expenses at Elections, which was introduced by Lord 
Mahon and supported by Mr. Pitt, seemed at first to meet 

with more success. It passed the Second Beading, but 

* On Lord Rockingham and Lord John Cavendish in 1780 
and 1782, see the Memoirs by Lord Albemarle, voi. n- pp. 39y. 

Letter, May 20. 1782. Memorials of Po^» ;hy Lord John Bus- 
sell, vol i p. 
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in the Committee some of its provisions were deemed 
unduly severe — the candidate being precluded from 
defraying the conveyance of the non-resident voters to 
the poll. Several long debates ensued upon it ; but the 
most stringent of its clauses being negatived. Lord Mahon 
withdrew the Bill. 

All this while the position of 'Fox as leader had been 
far from easy to himself. Thus does he describe it in a 
letter to Fitzpatrick, liis most confidential friend : Our 
having been beat upon Fitt’s motion will, in my opinion, 
produce many more bad consequences ’than many people 
seem to suppose. . . . . . The very thin attendances 
which appear on most occasions are very disheartening 
and sometimes embarrassing to me. Upon the Bill for 
securing Sir Thomas Rumhohrs property we were only 
‘‘ 36 to 33. The Attorney and Solicitor General were 
both against me, and I had the mortification to depend 
“ for support upon the Lord Advocate and Jenldnson. 

“ . . . .1 have given you but a small part of my 

“ ill humour when I have confined myself to the House 
“ of Commons. The House of Lords has been the most 
“shameful scene you can imagine.^ The Duke of 
“ Richmond, in points where he w^as clearly right, has 
“been deserted by every Minister present more than 
“once.”^ ; ' 

But all these Parliamentary proceedings or Cabinet 
perplexities, however important in themselves, could only 
he deemed subordinate to two, main objects of the new 
administration or of any administration at that time in 
England: to carry on the war as long as it was neces- 
sary, and to conclude a peace as soon as it was possible. 
As regards the former, little news of any moment came 
from North America. There, both parties had continued 
for the most part at gaze, the English merely holding their 
strong positions, whdch the Americans were contented 
with observing. Early in May, Sir Henry Clinton was 
at length permitted to retire from his arduous command, 

* Letter, May 11. 1782. Tlie Bill upon Sir Thomas Eumbold was 
to .restrain him from quitting the kingdom or alienating his property 
pending the inquiry respecting his conduct at Madras. It was founded 
on a precedent in the South Sea case. See Pari. Hist, voi. xxiL 
p. 1396, &c. 
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wliicli was assumed bj Sir Guj Carleton in bis place. 
Sir Guy bad received most conciliatory orders from tlie 
Kockingbam Ministry, and attempted, but in vain, to 
open a separate negotiation with tbe Congress. He 
found both parties more than ever infiamed against each 
other by an mibappy transaction wbicb bad taken place 
only a few weeks before. Here are tbe particulars. Tlie 
American loyalists in arms on fbe side of England badl 
grievous cause tbrougbout tbe war to complain of tbe 
merciless treatment of sucb among them as fell into tbeir 
countrymen’s hands. Elsewhere I have cited the san- 
guinary proverb wbicb it seems was in vogue against 
them.* It so chanced that while tbe violent death of one 
of tbeir own number, Philip White, was freshly rankling 
in their minds, they made prisoner in the Jerseys Joshua 
Huddy, a Captain in the service of Congress. Provoked 
by cruel conduct, they were guilty of unjustihable retali- 
ation. A party of them under Captain Lippencot led out 
Huddy to the heights of Middletown and there hanged him 
on a tree, affixing on his breast an inscription which* con- 
cluded with these words : We determine to liahg man fc^r 
man while there is a refugee existing t up goes Huddy 
for Philip White I” f Greatly incensed at this outrage, 
Sir Henry Clinton ordered Lippencot to be arrested and 
brought to trial for murder. But this course did not 
satisfy Washington, who wrote to the English General, 
insisting that Lippencot should be given up to him for 
summary punishment. When he found that this demand 
was not complied with, Washington next announced, that 
he should select one of the British prisoners as an object 
of retaliation. He cast lots for a victim, and the lot fell 
upon Captain Asgill, one of the York-town captives, a 
young officer only nineteen years of age. In vain did 
first Sir Henry .and then Sir Guy express their utter 
abhori'ence of the act of Lippencot, and their firm 
determination to exert the laws against him. The diffi- 
culty was further increased upon Lippencot’s trial, when 
it was found that he could not, in strict justice, be con- 

^ S^e Tol ti p*^ 84. ' ^ ^ ‘ , 

f The eafe inscription is given in Ramsay^s Hist. vol. ii. p. 2S9. 
Consult also the nairative of Mi*. Sparks, in.hisLifa of Washington, 
F.878. ' , 
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vieted, as not mainly answerable for Ms crime. It ap- 
peared that lie had only acted in conformity with what 
he believed to be his orders from the Board of Associated 
Loyalists sitting at New York, with the son of Franklin 
as *^their President- The most earnest representations 
were made in favour of Asgill, but his case remained in 
suspense for several months. Even after Washingtoifs 
more noble nature had relented, the majority of Congress 
were obdurate ; and while he inclined to mercy they 
were still sternly determined upon vengeance. But the 
mother of Asgill having written a pathetic appeal to the 
French Ministry wrought upon the kindly feelings of the 
King and Queen, and obtained a letter from the Comte 
de Vergennes to Washington, dated the 29th of July, 
and soliciting the young officer’s release. Besides the 
plea of pity, De Yergennes put forward in some slight 
degree a claim of xnght. “ Captain Asgill,” he wrote, 
is doubtless your prisoner, but he is among those whom 
the arms of the King, my master, contributed to put 
in^ your hands at York-town.” He also thought it 
necessary to guard against another possible Besolution of 
the Congress. In seeking to deliv^ Mr, Asgill from 
the fate which threatens him, I am far from engaging 
you to select another victim; the pardon to be per- 
fectly satisfactory must be entire.” The progi'ess of 
the negotiations for peace happily concurred to the same 
end with these compassionate entreaties, and at last on 
the Ith of November the Congress came to a vote that 
Captain Asgill should be set free.* 

It was not merely in this case that the patience of 
Washington was tried by the slowness and unwillingness 
of Congress. His correspondence at that period teems 
with complaints, — unheeded complaints, — of his neces- 
sities, No measures were taken to maintain the war, if 
necessary, for another year, or to satisfy the troops, who 

In tho Ann. Begist 1783, p. 241., vdll be found the letters of 
Ladj Asgill and of tbe Comte de Yergennes. The former might well 
indeed liave melted a much harder nature than Marie Antoinette’s. 
‘‘My husband (Sir Charles) given over by his physicians a few hours 
“ before the news arrived, and not in a state to be informed of the 
f misfortune' ; my daughter seized with a fever and delirium, raving 
“ about her hrother; 
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mumured and sometimes mutinied from their long arrear 
S pay. In like manner they were left almost destitute 
both It clothing and food. It is hard to say, whether the 
southern .army under General Greene, or the noithein 
under General Washington, endured the most, au^ 
writes Greene: “ IFor upwards of two months more th.m 
“ one-third of our men were entirely naked, with nothing 
« but a breech-cloth about them, and never came out oi 
“their tents; and the rest were as ra.gged as woh es. 

“ Our condition was Httlo better m the article of provi- 
“ Sion. Our beef was perfect carrion, and even bad as 
« it was we were frequently without any.” Ihus write 
Washington : “ It is vain, Sir, to suppose that military 
“ men will acquiesce contentedly in bare 
“ those in the civil walks of life, 

« the hardships they endure, are regularly paid the emo- 
« laments of office. Only conceive Aen 
“ fication they must suffer, even the General Officers, 

“ when they cannot invite a French officCT, a visiting 
“ friend, or a travelling acquaintance to a better repast 
« than stinking whiskey hot from the 
« that, and a bit St beef -without vegetables will affoid 
“ them. . . . : . I could give anecdotes of patriotism ana 
« distress which have scarcely ever been paralleled, 

« never surpassed, in the history of mankmd. JO" 

“ may rely upon it, that the patience and long-suffeiance 
“ of Ills army are almost exhausted, and that there never 
“ was so great a spirit of discontent as at this instant. It 
is Ilia'll time for a peace 1 ” ^ 

So fer indeed had the spirit of discontent spread in 
the American army, that it was aimed not only at the 
Con-ress hut at the Republican form ot government 
itself. In the month of May, 1782, Washington received 
a communication on the part of several of his officers 

* The letter of Greene (as given in Gordon’s .History, vol. iv. 
n 295 HrSated August 13., and tliat of Washington to the Seereteiy 
at Wm Octohor 2. 1782. Yet the Secretary at War (General Ben- 
Hili LSn) writing to I)r. Franklin, in the course of tins very 
autuum, thought himself entitled to stater “We Iwve now a better, 
“array in the field than we have had at any time tofore during me 
“wan Tiiey are well clothed and in; high diseiplme. Bee 
. Franhliu’s Works, vol. is. p. 413. _ . 
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desiring to make him chief of the State, and, if possible, 
with the title of King. But no feeling of ambition could 
lure that great and good man from the path of duty* 
He replied to this overture, that he must view it with 
abhorrence and reprehend it with severity.^ 

In the West Indies, Sir George Eodney had come 
back from England and resumed the chief command. 
But the shafts of calumny still pursued him from home. 
The party prejudice against him may be forgiven in 
a landsman like Burke ; less readily in that experienced 
Admiral to whom the naval administration was entrusted. 
Lord Keppel, whom we have seen so keenly sensitive to 
any supposed slight or disparagement to himself, appears 
to have acted with the coldest disdain, with the most un- 
jiistifiable severity towards an officer, it may be said 
without offience, greatly his superior in professional re- 
nown. Not only did he decide on recalling Eodney from 
the post which he so ably filled, but he did so without 
one expression of kindness or concern ; he did so not 
eveh in his own hand or name, but in a dry official letter 
from his Secretary, Mr. Stephens. That letter of revo^* 
cation bears date the 1st of May. BTit even before that 
date, Eodney, by the blessing of Providence, had secured 
to all ages his country’s glory and his own, and turned 
the Rockingham Ministers, however unwillingly, from 
his contemptuous recall to his promotion and his praise. j" 

At this time the Comte de Grasse, fiushed with the 
recent reduction of the greater part of the Leeward 
Islands, was contemplating the more mighty conquest of 
J amaica. He had retired to Port Eoy al in Martinico to 
collect and refit his naval force, and to take on board 

o, 000 troops, with which he intended to effect a junction 
offi Bt. Domingo with another Spanish armament. So 
confident were the Spaniards of success in this combined 
expedition, that General Galvez appointed to command 

*^-Wii8]iington*s Writings, vol. viii. pp.30O, and 353. 

t The biographer of Bodney (Life by General Mundv, vol. ii. 

p. 33L), and, after him the biographer of Keppel (Life by the Hon. 
and liey. Thomas Keppel, vol. ii. p. 380.), throw out some surmises 
that in recalling Eodney Keppel may have acted in obedience to Lord 
Bockingham, and' against his own opinion. But of this plea there is 
no proof; and were it true, it is no excuse. 
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share in it, was, before be sailed from the Havanna, 
in c..“i “ £s.“7. 

£ SrS7c»;t-“ S anterndnJ » 

.hW-» sail 

“A hJS tkongh «v«.l of ‘1><» “ “ 

“ enndition.” * He had set cruisers off Port Hoyal to 
wSevery moyement of the enemy, and transmit it by 
liL of frifrites On the 8th of April, the signal was 

:^S«rf,Zrto. fko rmncl.-a»r ™. tmny- 
Itee ai if ilioli”'— 

intr to sea. The British fleet was anchored in 
hnt kent in constant readiness ; thus in little more than 
two hours after the signal was received, all our ships 
were under weigh, standing towards the enemy with all 
ZU Sy^ould crowd. Sir George Eodney in the For- 
midable was at the head of the main fleet, wlul^ s^a-< 
^te dfvfe^H was commanded by Sir. Samuel 
tCBaSe^r. It was the evident Pf ey of “ish 
chief to anticipate the junction of *e hiencn an 
Spaniards by forcing on a battle, 

Ti priino- reason the French desired to postpone. _ iney 
Skopfat an awful distance,” wrote Eodney to his wife. 
Some foreigner unversed in our common a^ colloquial 
nhrases might here exclaim that it was the Frenchmen s 
iSance^nly that could strike his gallant heart with 

the 9th there ensued a partial and indecisive can- 
nonade by which, however, two of ‘the enemy s ships 
wf much damaged, and the rest in some measure 
delayed. Next night, one more of their ships was cup 
pled\y running foul of another, and produced a fresh 
Llay. ^ Thus, on the evening of the 11th, Eodney waa 
enabled to bring up his fleet so close as to 
vitable for the morrow the conflict, sought , 

and the night which ensued, was passed on both sides in 
anxious preparation. 

To GoYeraor Bailing, tocii 5., and to Lady Eodney, March 
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' It was at seven in tlie morning of the 12th of Aprils 
that the battle began. There was so little wind, that the 
six hindmost sail of Hood’s division were becalmed and 
nnable to come up until almost the end of the conflict- ; tho s, 
allowing for three of the French disabled, the number of 
the ships engaging was exactly equal on each side. 
Rodney, on this memorable day, was the flrst, not indeed 
to invent or to devise, but to put in practice, the bold’ 
manoeuvre known by the name of breaking the line.” 
His own ship, the Formidable, led the way, nobly sup- 
ported by the Namur, the Duke, and the Canada. After 
taking and returning the Are of one half of the French 
force, under one general blaze and peal of thunder along 
both lines, the Formidable broke through that of the 
enemy. “In the act of doing so” — thus continues an 
eye-witness of the scene — “we passed within pistol 
“ shot of the Glorieux of seventy-four guns, which was 
“ so roughly handled that she was shorn of all her masts, 
“bowsprit, and ensign-staff, but with the white flag 
“ neiled to the stump of one of her masts, and breathing . 
“ defiance as it were in her last moments. Thus become 
“a motionless hulk, she presented ca spectacle which 
“ struck our Admiral’s fancy as not unlike the remains of 
“a fallen hero; for being an indefatigable reader of 
“Homer, he exclaimed, that now was to be the contest 
“for the body of Patroclus.”* In that contest' a most 
important advantage was. already gained. For the 
enemy’s fleet, being now, as it were, cut asunder, fell 
into confusion and could not again be combined. The 
French, however, stiU fought on with their usual high 
spirit and intrepidity ; nor did the firing cease till sunset, 
nearly eleven hours from its first commencement. It 
was stated to Rodney by persons who had been appointed 
to watch, th^t there never was seven minutes’ respite 
during the whole engagement, “ which I believe,” adds 
Rodney, “ was the severest ever fought at sea.” At the 
close of the day, the English had taken five large ships 
and sunk another, besides two more which Sir Samuel 

NTarrative by Doctor (Sir Gilbert) Blaue ; Life by General 
' Hundy, Tol ii* p, 230. In tbe Memoirs of ;Mr. Cumberland (vol i. 
p. ^10.), the mention of Fatroelus is transferred to liodney’s Captain 
Bir Charles Douglas, 
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^ I^JoM S the^^ench ships was the loss 

severe, or the resistance braver, “ ^^That o-reat 

Paris where De Grasse himself commanded. That ^^rea^ 
Sn the Sde of the French navy, and conspxcuons lax 

fnl’nlaris overtopping all others in g 

Rodney might have said, like one of Homw s neroes m 
SSner ranks of war. De Grasse continued to fight 
loner after the fortune of the battle was decided. It xx as 
Zi wlxen *e Bai-fleur, coming up at last,, poured in a 
fr esh broadside, and when, as is aUe^d, t ere ^ 

Swee men left alive and unhurt on the upper 

struck her iiaff. ^^Tlie tkriU of ecstacy -stilus 
Stet Wander, Dr; Blane,-«that penetrated every 
“British bosom ki the triumphant moment of her sui- 
“ render, is not to be described.” So higlh indeed^ wa^ 
the renown of that great ship, 

messenger brought the news of the " td 

some French officers who were going home by a Oai ta 
from that port, would not believe in this wit 

glory of the conflict, and exclaimed, I 

S the whole British fleet could take the Ville de Faiis . 

The Comte do Grasse-the first C®t™ander-in-Ch^^^^ 
of the French by land or sea who had been Uken in 

conflict by the English since J^f^^MeSIL — 

his sxvord to Marlborough on the field of Blenheim 
came on board the Formidable as a prisoper on the day 
after the battle. Conscious of having doM his duty, hib 
demeanour was composed and s^ene. Ho spoke hee y 
•of his own defeat, which he ascribed to the failure of the 
French Ministers to send him, as tbey_ had F®’^®d> 
twelve ships more. From the British chiefs in t le _ es_ 
Indies, and afterwards in England, I)e Grasse received 

* liCtter from Plymouth, May 10,1782. 
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every token of attention and respect. But at liome lie , 
was disgraced ; nay mox'e, as cannot be recorded without 
pain^ not merely his conduct, but even liis courage, was 
denied.^ 

“It is odd” — thus on the day after the battle writes 
Bodney to his wife — “but within two little years I have 
“ taken two Spanish, one French, and one Dutch Admiral. 
“Providence does it all, or how should I escape the shot 
“ of thirty-three sail of the line, eveiy one of which I 
“believe attacked me? But the Formidable proved 
“ herself worthy of her name.” Such, combined with 
terms of tenderest affection to his family, were the first 
effusions in his triumph of that good" and gallant heart, 
ISTor was it, we may add, in the hour of battle only, that 
his high qualities were conspicuous and decisive ; not 
less admirable was his care in the government and right 
order of his fleet. To these he desired to apply a 
principle of gentleness, ill understood in his own age, 
but better appreciated in ouFs. “I have long ex- 
“ percenced hei’e are words from one of his despatches 
— “ that where good discipline prevails, there is seldom 
“occasion for punishment.” f • 

To those who love to trace the lesser lights and shades 
of human character, — and those who do not, will scarce 
be found thus far among my readers— I shall owe no 
apology if I venture to record of the conqueror of Be 
Grasse, that even in his busiest hours he could turn some 
kindly thoughts, not only to his family and friends, but 
to his dog in England. That dog named Loup, was of 
the French fox-breed, and so attached to his master, that 
when the Admiral left home to take the command of his 
fleet, the faithful animal remained for three days in his 
chamber, watching his coat and refusing food. The 
affection was vgarmly returned. On many more than one 

* “ La funeste joutnee du ISt Avril, 1782, causa d’un bout de 
‘^France a Tautre le plus violent desespoir. . , . , Des epi- 
grammes centre le Comte de Grasse circulaicnt de bouehe en 
bouehe. Les femmes portaient alors des croix d’or a la Jean- 
^’"neUei ou on fit d'autres qui fnrent nommees a la de Grasse; les 
unes avaient un cosur^ les autres n*en avaient pas, I (Botta, Guerre 
dAmerique, etc., avec les notes de Seyelinges, vol. iv. p. 537.) 

f Totbe Secretly of the Admiralty, March 5, 1781 j Muncly's 
Lifeytol ii 
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occasion we find Rodney write much as follows to his 
wife ; _ “ Remember me to my dear girls and my &ithfal 
« friend Loup; I know you will kiss hiin for me. ■ 

By the alorious victory of the 12th of April, the b ow 
designed against Jamaica was wholly turned aside, ihat 
.rrea't prize^the Ville de Paris was freighted with thirty- 
si v chests of money, for the pay and subsistence ot the 
troops in the projected expedition It so chanced, more- 
over that the whole train of field artillery and the bat- 
tering cannon intended for that service were on board 
the other captured ships. But further_ still, the French 
vessels which had escaped from the action, some J 

damaged, had sought shelter in different ports, and could 
not be reunited for any common olgect. Rodney him- 
self after some pursuit, repaired to the island which L_ 
had saved from danger, and found hiiMelf welcomed 
with transports of gratitude and joy. Whence, on re- 
ceiving the order for his recall, he set sail for England. 

The two battles of Rodney may be sa^ to close the 
naval operations of this year, out of the Bwopeau *as. 
For neither the surprise of the Bahama, islrts by tteeo 
Spanish ships sen| from Cuba, and of the Hudson Bay 
, settlements by a French seventy-four and two frigates 
under the since celebrated LaPerouse ; nor yet, on the 
other hand, the conquest by the Eughshmf some forte on 
the Mosquito shore from the Spamar^, and ot aome 
others on the coast of Africa from the Dutch, met with 
serious resistance, or appear to call for special comme- 
moration. In the middle of May, the intelligence oi 
Kodney’s ffreat victory came to England, where it pro- 
duced the liighest exultation. It seemed to bring back 
to oul- arms their pristine lustre, and to retrieve most 
worthily a large amount of loss and iU success. _ So 
stroll" was the tide of gratitude towards the victorious 
Admfral, as to bear along vnth it the very Ministers who, 
not three weeks since, had determined to disgrace him. 
An English Barony, besides a pension for life, first pro- 
posed by Sir Francis Basset, an Opposition member, was 
bestowed on Rodney, and an Irish Barony on Hood. 


* Muiidy’s Life of Eodney, note to- vpL :i. 258.; vob i 
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Tet, in tlie eyes of the nation, the first reward seemed 
scarcely adequate for such an exploit. My own an- 
“ cestor,” observed Lord Sandwich, ^^was for his services 
made an Earl, and Master of the Wardrobe for three 
«« lives ; and surely what Sir G-eorge Eodney has done 
no less merits an Earldom, with an annuity of two or 
three thousand pounds a year to foe annexed to it. 

“ The last action alone deserved so much.”^ 

But the news from the West Indies did not lessen 
either the popular anxiety or the Ministerial endeavours 
for peace. The new Government had resolved to carry 
through its remaining stages the Bill which the last had 
framed, giving the King full authority to conclude either 
a peace or truce with the insurgent Colonies, any law 
or Act of Parliament to the contrary in any wise not- 
“ withstanding*” The measure passed accordingly, though 
not with any great despatch ; it was not brought from 
the Commons till the 30th of May, it did not receive the 
Royal assent till the 19th of June. But the first step of 
Mrf Fox in Foreign Afiairs wms to attempt a separate 
negotiation with Holland by the mediation of Russia. 
In this overture he was not successful^ although pursuing 
it to the furthest limits of the national dignity, or even, * 
as his opponents might allege, beyond them. “ The 
« Dutch,” — said Mr. Pitt in his great speech on the 
peace next year — the Dutch were not disarmed by the 
humiliating language of that gentleman’s Ministry.” 

*It is to he observed, that the new Cabinet found, as 
had also the preceding one, a disposition to mediate in 
the. Courts both of Petersburg and Vienna. With the 
former, the original object had been to obtain the cession 
of hlinoroa, in return for an active interposition in behalf 
of England.*!* Even while that hope was pending, or 
even after it had ceased through the conquest of that 

* Speech in the House of Lords, May 27. 1782. In the report of 
the Parliamentary History (vol. xxiii. p. 60.) this passage is omitted. 
In the Commons, Burke, referring to his old St. Eustatia charges, 
said iinely that, if there was a bfdd spot on the head of Rodney, ho 
^ was willing, to cover it with laurels. 

t See in the Malmesbury Papers especially Sir James Harris’s two 

despatches of Dec, 24 1780, .and Lord Stormont’s reply of Jan. 
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• 1 Iw ■p'rance the Czarina was willing to exert her- 
in ialD, to conclude for us » sopmto trosty 

fS’«;S’teto™°'bu.l.e .p«s.s totoe toougW 
that the importance of Austria would be ,7 

t.Hn- a principal part in the negotiations. With this 
accession of the new Ministry, he made 
lather offer to mediate, through a document which was 
incurred in by the Czarina, and which, in 
Xaso was styled one insinuation teebaee. lo both 
£ imperial Courts, the new Ministers gave a cordial 
Ld as«eLing reply. They also attempted, though mth- 

the Ein<r of Prussia. But it soon became moie and 
more uppuonl, th«t the w 

" toldSy lota 

mdiu onticlp.Ho» of fhut cfculi !«;• “ 

written to Lord Shelburne with oLf 

Ws pacific views. On receiving that letter, Lord Shel- 
burne, then Secretary of State, sent to P^s as his agent 
■ Mr. Kiohard Oswald, a London merchant 7®^®^ 
Wrican affairs. Mr. Oswald was furmshed mth a 

few lines of 

prisoner on parole in England, while Lord Sneibuine, in 

his own letter, described him as ^ ‘ ®°?T®trm‘i5r 

“those negotiations which axe most beneficial to man- 
“ kind,” aiM on that account “preferred to any specftla- 
“ tive friends or to any persons of higher , ’ 

ErSn readily confeW with Mr. Oswdd, and put 
into his hands a paper drawn up by 

that in order to Pro^Ece a thorough reconcihati^and ^ 

prevent any future quarrel on the North American 

kntinent, Lgland should not only acknowledge the 

Thirteen United States, but cede to thm also the 
Vince of Canada.* Such a project, though it mighty 

* This was no new scheme_ of Dr. Prank&s 
as October, 1778, suggest it in a letter to Mr. Hartley (W 
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prevail on the more simple mind of Mr. Oswald, was not 
likely to find favour in- tlie eyes of any British statesman. 
Mr. Oswald, however, undertook to return with it to 
England, and to lay it before his chief; Dr. Franklin at 
his departure expressing an earnest hope, that all future 
communications to himself might pass through the same 
hands. 

Under these circumstances, the Cabinet determined 
that Mr. Oswald should go hack to France, and carry on 
the treaty with Franklin, though by no means with such 
concessions as the American philosopher desired. It -was 
laid down as the basis of this negotiation, that the In- 
dependence of the United States should be admitted, and 
that other matters should be restored as they stood at the 
Peace of 1763. It was also resolved to send another 
agent to Paris, to treat, on the same basis, with M. de 
Yergennes ; and for this second mission Fox selected his 
friend Mr. Thomas Grenville.* 

It might have been foreseen that, with negotiations so 
concurrent, the two negotiators must inevitably clash. 
The letters of Mr. Grenville to Fox were filled with 
complaints of Mr. Oswald’s interpoC>ition, and of Lord 
Siielburne’s secret views; and thus was the keenest 
jealousy fomented between both the holders of the Seals, 
Yet it does not follow that either Shelburne or Fox was 
to be blamed. The censure so freely cast on the one or 
on the other of them may, with far greater justice, be 
transferred to the system under which they acted. At 
that time, the old and perplexing division of the Northern 
and Southern departments, which had prevailed through 

Yiii, p. 301.) Lord Shclhume wholly disapproved it ; as, notwith- 
standing some vague surmises to the contrary, is plain from his own 
‘‘ Memorandums ” of Instruction to Mr. Oswald, April 28. 1782. 
The onginal MS. of these is preserved among the papers at Lans- 
downe House, and they were first made public by a very accurate 
and able ’expositor of this whole transaction, in the Edinburgh 
Beview, No. CCL p. 35., January 1854, 

* The con*espondenc6 of Mr. Thomas Grenville at Paris is given 
fully in the “ Courts and Cabinets of George III” (vol i. pp. 27 — 64.) 
as published in 1853 by the Duke of Buckingham, In Erankliifs 
Works (vol. ix. pp. 238 — 351., ed. 1844), will be found a clear and 
excellent Journal of the negotiation, up to the 1st of July, with 
original letters interspersed. 
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tlie earliei’ portion of the century, was at an end. When 
the third Secretaryship was abolished, the partition of 
business between the two remaining Secretaries was 
made on the same principle as the Home and Foreign 
Oiiices of the present day, but with this difference, that 
f the Colonies — and, in the eye of the law, the United 
States were Colonies still — were added to the Home. 
Lord Shelburne had been appointed the Home Secretary, 
and Mr, Fox the Foreign. Thus the negotiation with 
America was as clearly in Lord Shelburne’s province, as 
those with France, and Spain, and Holland were in Mr. 

, I Fox’s. 

Such was the state of things at Paris, when the news 
came of our great victory in the West Indies. Mr. 
Oswald told Di\ Franklin that, as he thought, some of 
our Ministers were a little too much elated by it ; yet 
they all hastened to declare that it left their desire for 
peace entirely unchanged. Franklin, on his part, did 
his best to inspirit Comte d’Estaing and other naval 
cers whom he met at dinner, and found in some degree 
dejected. By way of encouragement, he told them the 
observation of the Ihrkish Bashaw, who was taken with 
% his fleet, by the Yenetians at Lepanto — Ships are like 
I my master’s beard ; you may cut it, but it will grow 

J again. He has cut off from your G-overnment the 

Morea, which is like a limb, that you can never re- 
; cover. And his words,” added Franklin, proved 

true.” 

Of still greater significance in this negotiation, was 
^ the illness of Lord Rockingham. He was only fifty-two 
years of age, yet his health had for some time been ’de- 
f ; dining. He suffered from water on the chest, and was 
$ now, moreover, attacked by Influenza; a disorder of 

recent introduction, but at that period widely prevalent 
in London.^^ On the last — and indeed as it would seem 
the only — occasion during his own Ministry when Lord 
Rockingham took any part in the House of Lords — this 

I i , ■ - , ’ 

* The first appearance of Influenza in London is described by 

Lord Clieslierfield, in a letter to Ills Son (July 9. 1767), In June - 
17H2, Lady Bodney writes to her husband: — ^‘^This disorder has 
*’becn so severe and so universal, that the public, places have been 
** obliged to be shut up.** 
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was on tlie 3rd of Jnne — lie declared himself so ill 
“ at times he was not in possession of himself.’’' Still 
his friends were under no apprehensions of his danger^ 
till near the end of the month, when he grew much 
worse, and on the 1st of July he expired. 

On the day preceding his decease, the Cabinet having 
met without Mm, Fox pressed his colleagues with much 
eagerness, and for the second time, that in the negotia- 
tions at Paris the Independence of America might freely 
and at once be conceded, even without a treaty for a peace. 
But the majority of the Cabinet were for a treaty accom- 
panying the surrender of the claim, though perfectly will- 
ing that Independence should, in the £rst instance, be 
allowed as the basis to treat on. This decision not com- 
ing up to Foxy’s views, he declared, with many expressions 
of regret, that his part was taken to quit his office, and 
that he held it on for the present solely in consideration 
of Lord Rockingham’s illness.^* Thus, at the moment of 
the^^ Prime Minister’s decease, his Government was in 
truth already in a state of dissolution. It was plain that 
both the sections composing it, if even they could by any 
means be kept united, would at all events in the choice of 
his successor be warmly striving for the mastery. 

The King cut the knot asunder. Next day, he sent 
for Lord Shelburne, and offered him the First Lordship of 
the Treasury ; an honour which the Eaii saw no reason 
to decline. But Lord Shelburne accompanied this aiH 
nouncement with such communications to Fox as might, 
he hoped, make it not unwelcome. Lord Keppel, con- 
versing with the Duke of Grafton, only a few days after- 
wards, “ acknowledged that the share of power offered 
“ by Lord Shelburne was all that Mr. Fox could desire, 
“ to assist his management of the House of Commons, 
“ and was equal to anything that could in justice be re- 
“ quested, or with propriety granted.” But the great 
orator was not to be so appeased. He held a meeting 
with Lord John Cavendish and a few more of his close 
friends, at which it was agreed to recommend the Duke of 
, Portland to His Majesty, as the most fitting successor to 

MS. Memoirs ofthe Duke of Grafton* See the extracts in my 
Appendix# 
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SdSS?“. i»™ '"*■ »' ''®”’ 

^^^htTMtidac^of^Fox^t^ae transactions is not easily 

w4ry tliougli we may allow them some degree of 
tonnW ap^ -C Sit™ 

S'Sbnm? ”™S^lSrnCtlK.n. a4,tl.e secret 
hints of Franklin on the subject of Canada, since might 

S pw4S7hfntg4Sto^^^^^^^ thlUplMnt 
wWch Ts B^de by Fox might more justiy have ^o- 
ceeded from his ciblleagiie. In the 

desired to pnt himself in competition with Shelburne toi 
the Treasury, bis pre-eminent abilities and his well-wo 
lend in the House of Commons would have warranted 
his claim. But to run all risks of discord and division 
bv proposing another man whose main merit lay in 
This^Xt he was the Lord of Welbe^, and had 
liiod a daughter of the House of Devonshire - 
to put forward in his own stead a mere Ducal 
win sc strin-^s others were to pull- seems a course which, 
hiwevcr conformable to the precedents of his Pf 
and I trust ever will be, repugnant to the spirit of his 
nation. How true and just the reflection which, at that 
crisi Horace Walpole makes :-“It is yer^ entertain- 



tuemseivtjfci lu«,u ^ ^ 

ridit of giving ns a head without a tongue 
But further still, even if it was deemed indispensable 
that the choice should be confined to men of the highest 

» Letter to the Bev. W. Mason, July IQ. 1782, cd. 1851. 
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rank, one might liave ])een selected far superior to Port- 
land, at least in talent and Parliamentary standing, tliougli 
destitute of a Cavendisli connection. The Duke of Eicli- 
mond, whom Fox and Burke now concurred in passing 
by, might have been, at least, according to their own 
previous estimation, no unworthy chief. * 

It is, therefore, no matter of surprise that in the public 
opinion of the time, Fox was deemed to have no suffi- 
cient cause for throwing up his office, and breaking up 
his party. Many fewer placemen than he had expected 
joined him in his resignation ; many fewer independent 
Members approved it. Fox was further embarrassed by 
this difficulty, that in the causes he assigned he could 
not speak freely of the pending negotiations wdiich were 
still mysteries of State. “Lord George Cavendish,” 
whites Walpole on the 8th of July, “ owned to me that 
“ there might be reasons that could not be given. I 
“ said : ‘ My Lord, will worse reasons satisfy the coun- 

« tf p ? alpolc adcls : “ They 

“ vuli receive another blow as sensible as any they have 
“ experienced; Sir George Savile disapproves their proud 
“ retreat.” 

The business of the Session had been already so far 
advanced, that the House could be prorogued on the 11th 
after the required explanations. In these Burke took 
part with a degree of passion which approached to fury ; 
exclaiming that if Lord Shelburne was not already a 
Catiline or a Borgia in morals, the cause could only be 
ascribed to his understanding ! But here the retort was 
easy, — since you thought him so wdiy did you consent to 
serve in the same government? Shelburne himself in 
the other House spoke with spirit and temper. “It 
“would be strange indeed,” he said, “if I had given up 
“ to tlie two colleagues, who have now thought proper to 
“ retire all those Constitutional ideas which for seventeen 

* We find Burke,* who was so ready to put aside the Duke of 
Bichmond in 17,$2, speak of him in 1780 with the utmost exuberance 
of eulogy. Coupling him with Savile, he terms them “the first men 
‘‘ of their age and their country.” (Corresp. vol. ii. p. 38 f>.) In his 
principles and public views, as detached from party, Burke is always 
admirable; but whenever we come to persons, it is curious to compare 
his verdicts with those of jjosterity. : . / 
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“years I liad imbibed from my master mj.olitics, the 
“ht- Earl of Chatbam. That Noble i^arl always 
“Sared that the country ought not to ^y 

« any oliaarchical party or tamily connection ; and that 
if it was to be so governed, the 
“necessity expire. ' On these principles ! have ahvajs 
«ac*-ed. ^They are not newly taken up by 
“ambitious purposes; and your | 

“one particular expression that in referring to them X 
“used some, time ago. I declared that I would never 
“consent that tlie King of 

“of the Mahrattas;— for among these Main atta» the 
« custom is, it seems, for a certain number of J , 

“ to elect a Peishwah, who is thus the creatme of an 
“aristocracy, and is vested with the plenitude of powei, 
“while their King is in fact nothing more than a Royal 

^Lor^'shelburne’s new appointments were quickly 
made. Thomas Townshend and Lord Grantham f>ecame 
Secretaries of State, while the place of Lord John 
C^mrnx aa Chancellor of the Exchequer was much 
more than filled* by Mr. Pitt. Lord Temple went to 
Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, taking with him as SecieUiy 
bis brother William, afterwards Lord Grenyilie. -hut, 
on the other hand. Lord Shelburne had great difficulties 
among his old remaining colleagues. Some who had 

never'bclonged to the Rockingham connection weie yet 
perplexed and grieved by the sudden disruption ot a 
parly so lately reunited, 

pledge himsedf to continue for three months, and the 
Duke of Grafton went into the country in no contented 
mood. Of the Roekinghams, Lord Keppel especially had 
been most reluctant to separate from Fox, but could 
not conscientiously, he thought, desert the naval service 
in the midst of the campaign. 

Our luival service was indeed once again in a penloii& 
streio-ht. The French Admiral De Guichen had termed 
a iunctiou at Cadiz with the Spanish fleet under Don 
Luis de Cordova ; and their united force, amountog o 
twenty-five sail of the line, approached the British 
Channel, capturing on their way eighteen merchant-men 
of the outward-bound Quebec trade, .tot fears were le* 
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for the safety of the convoys then on their return from 
both the East Indies and the West. At a Cabinet dinner 
given by the Duke of Grafton, nothing,” he declares, 
could exceed the anxiety and uneasiness of both Lord 
Keppel and General Conway on this state of things, 
“ though they declared that their consolation was great 
when they saw the spirit everywhere which brought 
forward so great a naval force infinitely sooner than it 
“ cofiM have been expected.” Early in J uly Lord Howe, 
who had just performed another important service by 
confining the Dutch to their harbours, was directed to 
issue forth from Portsmouth against the combined fieet. 
He had no' more at his first departure than twelve sail of 
the line, but aid was sent out to him as soon as possible 
in single ships ; and the Ministry placed a well-founded 
reliance on his judgment and skill. So ejBPectually indeed 
did he exert these qualities, that while he restrained the 
enemy from bringing his inferior force to a general 
engagement, he protected from them the arrival of the 
Jammca convoy under Sir Peter Parker, and compelled 
them (the Spanish ships, moreover, being as usual ill- 
provided and unready), to steer back fo the southward 
with all their objects unachieved. 

Lord Howe had no sooner come back from this 
successful cx’uise, than with equal spirit he pressed the 
re-equipment of his fleet for another expedition in aid of 
Gibraltar. But the return of our ships to Portsmouth, 
joyful as at first it seemed, was dashed by a grievous 
disaster which, though occurring in a peaceful harbour, 
equalled the worst calamities of war. The Royal George, 
of 108 guns, commanded by the gallant Admiral Kempen- 
feldt, was deemed the first ship in the British navy. It 
had borne a conspicuous part in the celebrated action of 
Lord Hawke on the coasts of Brittany, and since that 
time had beeiyepeatedly the fiag-sMp of nearly all our 
great commanders. In order to stop a slight leak 
previous to a new expedition, it became necessary to lay 
this vessel slightly on her side. But so little risk was 
' anticipated from the operation, that the Admiral with 
his ofiicers and men remained on board. Hay more, as 
is usually the case on coming into port, the ship was 
crowded with people from the shore, especially vromen 
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•xnd cWUren; and the number of the women only has 
a.iia emu , hnnclred Sucli was tlie sttite 

been coniputed at thiec nnna . ^ 9Qf'h ot* 

nf tliino-s at ten o’clock in the morning of the 29th ot 
Milxs^%he Admiral writing in his cabin and most m 
the^people between decks, and it is suppose 
carpLtLs in their eagerness may coJ: 

a little more than they arising 

manders knew, when a sadden 

threw the ship fatally upon ner side, and l e » p ^ 
■hPino- onen she almost instantly filled with watei an 
S E. A victualler which lay alongside was 

swallowed up in the whirlpool °li at 

vast a body caused; and several small cratt, though 
some distance, were in the most imminent 
three hundred, chiefly sailors, were ahte to save them 
selves by swimming and the aid 

tTi-it nerished men, women, and childien tnoaoU 

thCT could not he accurately reckoned,' amounted, it is 

more deeply and more deservedly lamented than Aamira 
Keinpenfeldt himself. He was heM 
home to be one 'of the best naval ofifleers of his time , the 
son of a Swedish gentleman, who coming early into the 
Enn-lish service generously followed the ruined fortunes 
of his master, James the Second, but who after the death 
of tSonarch was recalled by Queen Ann®, and who 
has been portrayed by Addison in his excellent sketch of 

^"oftsSki- Mud, and at nearly the same period was 
the disaster that befell the best of Eotoey s prizes. limy 
were on their way to England manned by English crews 
when, shattered as they were already, a violmit ^^P^* 
assailed them, and they foundered at sea. Thus did we 
lose the much-desired sight of *® 

late successes, our great maritime trophy, the de 

Paris. Yet the public concern at this mischance did not 
impair the burst of gratitude and joy with which Eodney 
was welcomed on his own return. Such enthusiasm it 
is pleasing to record, was by no means confined to the 
rich and great. Thus Eodney having arrived at the 

♦ Spectator, Ho. 2., Ann* Eegist. 1782, p. 226. 
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Bush Tavern, Bristol, and being sumptuously entertained 
witli liis retinae, called next morning for liis bill. “ Your 
Lordship forgets that you paid it beforehand, on the 
12th of April,” — ^was the answer of the worthy land- 
lord.-^' 

On the 11th of September, Lord Howe having re- 
paired his ships and increased them by divers reinforce- 
ments to thirty-four of the line, set sail for the relief of 
Gibraltar. During upwards of three years already had 
the rock-fortress been blockaded or besieged. In the 
summer of 1779, on the declaration of war with Spain, 
the Spaniards had sent out a squadron to intercept the 
supplies by sea, and had formed a ciimp at San Roque for 
their attack by land. But the time was long past when, 
as in 1704, the place might be reduced in a single day. 
How the works were strong ; the garrison was vigilant 
and numerous, exceeding 5,000 men; and approaches 
could only be made by a long and narrow strip of sand — 
the Heuti'ai Ground” — stretching from the foot of the 
almosf perpendicular rock to the less towering heights 
that circle the bay of Algesiras. The Governor General 
Elliot was a gallant veteran, who, like tlfe Duke of Wel- 
lington at a later period, had received his education at a 
Militaiy Academy in Trance. Ever resolute and ever 
wary, and prevailing by example as much as by command, 
he combined throughout the siege the spirit to strike 
a blow at any weak point of the assailants, with a vigilant 
forethought extending even to the minutest measures of 
defence. For example, the hrst month of the investment 
did not pass away without an order that henceforth, 
contrary to the usual practice, the troops should mount 
guard with their hair unpowdered, — an order which 
might be deemed trifling at the time, but which after- 
wards proved of great value in husbanding the stores. 

Before the close of the year, as Elliot had anticipated, 
the garrison, arid still more the inhabitants, wore reduced 
to great distresses for provision. Thistles, dandelions, 
and wild leeks were for some time the daily nourishment 
of numbei’s. But in January 1780, they were relieved 
by the aiTival of Sir George Rodney and his victory over 

* Life by Mundy, vol ii. p. 334. 
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Don Juaii a^Langa^^^^ Toncifto 

a prisonei into J ^ tlie 

‘°r,f £.n£j S to !*• » ™. Adi»l 

-™to“S« j“j ?| 

SSatorSl™:®. E.y.1 Histo® “ ‘I* 

is f Sir— “i'-' s 

« blest stations in ber navy are fiUed by Princes ot 

*'*On^tbe^dep*artur6 of Eodney and his sqnadrco, the 

of. 

StoretdrilcotoriTed to el«a. toe 

trad o May, there came in a Moorish sloop 

tZ S. to-Si ”*>> tato-. ™n,, »a l»to«r 

So sc-irce had the last of these become at Gibraltai, that 
sevSalof the officers, and most of the men, had been 
obli'red to wear shoes made of canvass with soles of spun 
varn. But in the autumn, they lost the prospect o ^ y 
further Moorish supplies. The gold of Spam iv ioug i 
so fanvith the Emperor of Morocco, that he prohibited 
L commerce with us in the strongest terms, even 
baniS- Mr. Logie the Consul, and all other English, 
from Tafigiers. The prices of provisions at Gibraltai 
rose in consequence to an extravagant height. A gooso 

• Some doabts haying ben 
as related in Drinkwater’s Siege f 

to wffliam himself. In reply, a letter f ^ 
hr his Maiestv’s command, ,^d dated March 24 
declares that “ the anecdote is correctly stated m every respect. 
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sold for If. 10^., a turkey for 21 Ss,^ and a pound of 
biscuit crumbs for ten pence or a shilling. The poor 
soldiers, and yet more the poor people, suffered great dis- 
tress, in many , cases aggravated by the horrors of the 
scurvy. Meanwhile the enemy made several attacks by 
means of fire-ships and gun-boats, besides the fire from 
their lines ; all these, however, were bravely encountered 
and successfully repelled. At length, in April, 1781, 
after many months of grievous scarcity, when the troops 
had been reduced to well nigh the lowest rations, and 
when many a heavy heart among them was tuiming 
towards home, there came to them once more the joyful 
liour of relief from England. They beheld with delight 
from their ramparts, one morning as the mist slowly 
rolled away, the flag ship of Admiral Darby steer into 
their bay, followed by several other men of war and by 
his convoy, consisting of near a hundred vessels laden 
with provisions and supplies. 

But their delight was not of long duration. The safe 
arrival of this second convoy convinced the Spaniards 
that they should never succeed in reducing the garrison 
by famine ; and they had determined, if any such new 
succour should be brought, to relinquish the blockade, 
and commence some more active measures of aggression. 
Their preparations were already made j and thus, Ad- 
miral Darby’s fleet i^as scarcely moored, ere they opened 
a bombardment from their batteries. That bombardment 
they continued for inany days and weeks, long after the 
English stores were landed, and the English men of war 
had sailed away. Besides the damage to the ramparts 
or the public buildings, great number of the houses in 
the town were set on fire and consumed, while others 
yielded to the masses of stone and rubbish wdiich were 
loosened by the shells, and came toppling from the rock. 
Thus were laid open to view several secret magazines 
hoarded up by the lower class of traders, to be dealt out 
in scanty portions and at exorbitant rates. Eoused to 
fury by the sight, and still suffering from the privations 
wdiieh these supplies, if earlier disclosed, might have 
averted, the common men could not be restrained from 
havoc and plunder* Fi^st they drank freely at the wine 
and spirit stores— -an excess which led of course to more 
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,•11 u \ preat quantitv of liquor,” tiius 
excesses . J^ers and tlie iiistorian of the siege, 

writes one of __«wa3 -wantonly destroye^ 

Captain Jolin DiinU. . ’ profusion pre-vailed. 

«and in some cases i";VcrSng a party of 

« Among other instance^ cinnamon.” 

A’i.srfj’-'t'-’si.s ™ 'liTASs 

parison were lost. oUhou®*!! from the micldlo 

kordedby the casemate, th^ Srenemy, ae was com- 
of April to the close J, 20,000 shells, the 

puted, firf aboye 56^00 Act, ^an^^^ 

garrison had no ^ the breaches or 

vornor was “de&tigable m to 

other damage he rSved his fire, he 

waUs ; and though in most cMes 

poured it with tie grea^ defend himself agin^ the 

able point appearad. the batteries took part 

gun-boats,— forJihese. t do-syn several brigs into 

S.S, to® » 

“ra«d •« ‘S— ' 

to c„»y Statorf » to- to K to 

rSSo,? in E'nSS/ESffi 

“t“'ofttL“id oAhl g°u«a« n'to mtod to 

Elliot" obtained accurate intelligence by means ot a 

n Vrl he formed his plans accordingly. At mid- 
sertoi, and ho tome directed a sudden 

:=s sTosrs 
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tlie works. The Englisk regained tlieir own strong liold 
in safety, first, hoWeyer, spiking tiie artillery and laying 
trains wkick blew up tbe magazines of gunpowder," and 
completed tke destruction. So utterly unexpected was 
this onset, that there was found in the quarters of the 
Spanish commanding officer a report ready written, to 
be sent- to his General next morning, and stating that 
^‘ nothing extraordinary has occurred,’’ — a report in 
which, as Captain Drinkyrater says drily, it must be 
acknowledged that the Spaniard had been a little pre- 
mature. 

For several days the Spaniards appeared to be almost 
stupified by their surprise. Their batteries continued 
to burn, and they made no attempt to qneneh the fiames. 
But in December, they slowly applied themselves to re- 
pair the smoking ruins, and their bombardment was 
resumed, though by no means with the same vigour as 
before. Early in 1782, they were cheered by the news 
tliat Minorca had yielded to the' Duke de Grillon ; and 
still more were their spirits raised when they saw De 
Crillon himself appear among them, and assume the chief 
command. He was followed by a la,»?ge body of his 
victorious troops ; and the total force, French and 
Spanish, now combining against a barren rock, amounted 
to Ml 83,000 men, with 170 heavy pieces of artillery. 
On the other hand, the garrison had been enabled, by 
means of succours from England, to repair, and more 
than repair, their, recent losses. With eighty large 
cannon on their walls, they were now, including a marine 
brigade, upwards of 7>000 strong ; for the most part well 
inured to privation and fatigue, and sharing in the re-, 
solute determination of their chief to maintain at all 
hazards their post for Old England and the King. The 
eyes of all Europe, it may he said, were turned to this 
memorable siege. A nephew of the Corsican General 
Paoli, with some sixty volunteers, joined the ranks of 
the garrison; while frofix Paris, two Princes of the 
Blood, the Comte d’ Artois, and the Duke de Bourbon, 
set forth to join in the attack. King Charles of Spain, 
though usually sedate, nay even phlegmatic in his 
temper, had grown so eager for the reduction of this 
^ fortress, that his first question in the morning as he rose 
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was always, “Is it taken and on being answered in the 
negative/lie never failed to add: “ It soon will be 

llie arrival of the French princes in the camp before 
Gibraltar vras marked^; by an exchange of courtesies, 
honourable alike to both sides. On passing through 
Madrid, the Comte d' Artois had taken charge of a mail 
for the srarrisoB, and on reaching the camp, transmitted 
the letters by a flag of truce. The Duke de Crillon, by 
the same occasion, sent over a present of fruit, game, 
and vegetables for the Governor’s own table, promising a 
further supply, and desiring to know which kind he liked 
best. The reply of General Elliot might well be taken 
for a model in such communications. He acknowledged 
his enemy’s i>resent in most grateful terms, but owned 
that in accepting it he had broken through his resolution 
that he would never, >so long as the war continued, re- 
ceive any provisions for his private use. “I confess,” 
he added, “ I make it a point of honour to partake both 
“of plenty and scarcity in common with the loTjjjest of 
“my brave fellow-soldiers. This furnishes me with an 
“excuse for the^ liberty I now take of entreating your 
“Excellency nofta heap on me any more favours of this 
“kind.”f 

De Crillon, on taking the command, had seen little 
prospect of prevailing on the land side any better tlnhi 
those who had gone befoi'e him,. But he fixed his hopes 
on some fioating batteries of new invention to be con- 
structed in the neighbouring port of Algesiras, by the 
Chevalier D’Arcon, a French engineer of considerable 
reputation. These batteries, said D’Ar^on, who had first 
contrived them, would be both impregnable and incom- 
bustible ; wholly bomb-proof at the top, and fortified on 
the larboard side with great timbers, to the thickness of 
six or seven feet, bolted with wood-work and covered 
with raw hides. They were to carry guns of heavy 
metal, and to be moored by iron chains within half gun- 
shot of the walls. There it was hoped, that silencing 

Coxo’s Bourbon Kings of Spain, toI y. p. ISl,' 
f Lertcr of the Duke de Crillon, August 19; 1782, and the Go- 
Yemofs reply of the next day. It appears 'from De Crilioids 
letter, that General B-lliot at this time .lived entirely upon vegc- 
.tablcs. ' • 
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the English fire, and throwing forward mantelets to 
carry to the shore bodies of French troops, their assault, 
combined with another on the land defences, and covered 
by a fieet of men of war, could not fail to carry the place 
by storm. 

For several months did the port of Algesiras resound 
with the stir and din of this great armament. Ten large 
ships were cut down as bases of the fioating batteries ; 
200,000 cubic feet of timber were assigned for their con- 
struction ; and they were mounted with 142 pieces of 
artillery, exclusive of those on the land side. Yet 
formidable as might seem such equipments, daily going 
on before his eyes, the Governor was in no degree 
dispirited. He continued with unremitting energy all 
his preparations for defence, placing especial hope in the 
system of red-hot balls, which were first devised and 
recommended by his Lieutenant-Governor, Boyd. To 
prepare them in sufficient numbers, there was a large 
distribution of furnaces and grates throughout the 
English troops. And so familiar did our soldiers grow, 
as was wished, with these new implements of death, that, 
in speaking of them to each other, their common phrase 
was the roasted potatoes.” 

Early in September the preparations of the French 
and Spaniards were almost completed, and in the second 
week their united fieet, so lately threatening the British 
Channel, sailed into Algesiras bay. It was thought 
desirable to proceed at once to the grand attack, so as to 
anticipate the arrival of Lord Howe. On the moriiing 
of the 13th, accordingly, the signal was given ; and 
while from all the lines on shore was maintained the 
tremendous fire which they had opened for some days, 
the ten fioating batteries from Algesiras bore down in 
admirable order for their appointed stations. Before ten 
o’clock they were anchored at regular distances within 
six hundred yards of the English works. Then com- 
menced a cannonade on both sides so fierce, so incessan% 
and from such a number of pieces of artillery, as it is 
alleged had never been seen since the discovery of gun- 
powder. During many hours the attack and the defence 
were steadily maintained; no superiority as yet being 
seen on either sid0. The English fire was not silenced, 
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but, on tlie other hand, it could by no means prevail 
against the massy and strong-built sea-towers. The 
heaviest shells rebounded from their tops ; the red-hot 
balls seemed to make ng impression on their sides ; or if 
by these last a momentary spark was kindled, it was at 
once subdued by the water-engines which they had on 
board. At length in the afternoon the discharges of 
their ordnance visibly slackened ; and it became apparent 
that several of the last red-hot balls which had pierced 
their sides could not be extinguished. Befoi'e midnight 
the Talla Piedra, the strongest of the battering vessels, 
and the fag-ship, the Pastora, by her side, were in full 
fames, by the light of which the artillery of the garrison 
could resume its volleys and direct them with the surest 
aim. “The rock and neighbouring objects,” says an 
eye-witness, “were highly illuminated, forming with the 
“ constant fashes of our cannon a mingled scene of suh- 
“limity and terror.” Six more of the battering ships 
caught f re, and the question to the French and Spagiiards 
upon them was no longer of victory dr conquest, but of 
life. Dismal shrieks were heard in the intervals of firing 
from the poor wretclies who expired in the fames or in 
the waves : and numbers more were seen as they faintly 
clung to the sides of the burning vessels or floated on 
pieces of timber from the wrecks. More than sixteen 
hundred of the enemy are computed to have perished. 
Much greater still would have been the havoc, but for 
the humanity of our countrymen — above all, of Captain 
Curtis wdtli the sailors of the marine brigade, who no 
sooner saw the victory decided than they strained every 
nerve to save the .vanquished. By "their exertions 
between three and four hundred men were brought io 
shore. Eight of the floating batteries were already con-- 
suming or consumed ; it %vas hoped to preserve the two 
that remained as trophies, but unexpectedly the one burst 
into flames and blew up, and it was deemed requisite 
after a survey to burn the other. Thus did the moxTow's 
sun, instead of still beholding those vast sea-towers 
which had so lately breasted the Avaves in ail their pride, 
and “instinct with life and motion,” shine only upon 
shattered hulls or stranded fragments: from the Avrecks. 
Thus did the Pillars of Hercules, so conspicuous as 
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eniMems on tlie device of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
with their ancient mottOj NEC r^LUS ultka; and borne 
by him upon Ms banners in the wars against King 
Francis the First, now in British hands baffle and beat 
back all the endeavours of the heirs of Charles the Fifth 
and Francis the First combined ! 

The Chevalier d’Argon, the contriver of the whole 
design, so signally defeated, had been on board the Talla 
Piedra till past midnight, and wrote to the French am* 
bassador in the first hours of his anguish: I have 
“ burnt the temple of Ephesus ; every thing is gone, and 
‘through my fault ! What comforts me under my cala- 
“mity is, that the honour of the two Kings remains 
untarnished ” Honour, indeed, had not been lost, either 
by those Kings or by their subjects. Honour never can 
be lost where bravery is shown. But against such 
valiant and honourable foemen how nobly had England 
prevailed 1 The year had been commenced by French 
and S,paniards with the confident hope of profiting by 
our last reverses in North America, and -wresting from 
us both Jamaica and Gibraltar. Both attempts were 
made accordingly, with premeditation, with skill, with ^ 
courage, but with what issue ? Against the one England 7 
had stretched forth her sword, against the other, her 
shield ; against the one there was Kodney’s bold attack ; 
against the othex’, Elliot’s resolute resistance I 

Early in October, Lord Howe entered the Streights in 
line of battle with Ms ships of war. The combined feet 
in the bay, .though superior in numbers, did not venture 
to engage him, and Lord Howe landed without hindrance 
at Gibraltar both a reinforcement of men and a supply of 
provisions and stores. The siege, however, was conti- 
nued in name at least until the February following, when 
the news of peace arrived. Meanwhile in England there 
was the unanimous desire to do honour to the gallant 
men who had so successfully maintained her cause. The 
thanks of Paidiament were voted to the officers and 
privates of the garrison. General Elliot received the 
Order of the Bath, with which he was invested by com- 
mission upon the, ramparts of the King’s Bastion, in 
sight of the works which his prowess had preserved*, 
and on his return to England in 1787, the brave veteran, 
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tliea seventj years of age, -was raised to the peerage, as 
Lord Heatlideld, of Gibraltar. ^ 

At Paris, the negotiations had been much impeded by 
the resignation of Mr. Fox, and the return of Mr. Gren- 
ville. Those events had in many minds cast a shade of 
doubt over the true intentions of the British Govern- 
ment. Lord Shelburne, however, renewed the most pa- 
cific assurances, sending to Paris in the place of Mr. 
Grenville, and conjointly with Mr. Oswald, Mr. Alleyne 
Fitzherbert, well known in after years as Lord St. 
Helen’s. These gentlemen acted in amity and concert 
with each other, although, strictly speaking, negotiation 
with America, was, as before, the province of Mr. Oswald, 
and negotiation with the European Powers the province 
of Mr. Fitzherbert. Dr. Fr^biiklin, on the other hand, 
had associated with him three other American Commis- 
sioners, arriving in succession: first, Mr. Jay, from 
Spain, then Mr, Adams, from Holland, and, finally, Mr. 
Laurens, from London. , 

It became, ere long, apparent to the British agents, 
that the Courts^ of France and Spain were by no means 
earnest or sincere in the wish for an immediate close to 
the war. With the hope of soon, reducing Gibraltar, or 
of otherwise depressing England, they put forward at 
this time cither inadmissible pretensions, or vague and 
ambiguous words. It therefore became an object of great 
importance to negotiate, if possible, a separate pacifi- 
cation with America. At first sight, there appeared 
almost insuperable difficulties in the way of such a 
scheme. The treaty of alliance of February 1778, be- 
tween France and the United States, stipulated in the 
most positive terms, that neither party should conclude^a 
peace or truce with England, unless with the consent of 

* The particulars of this siege are best learnt from the Journal of 
one of the officers serving in the garrison, Captain John Drinkwater, 
whose excellent narrative has been often reprinted, and is justly 
esteemed, h’or the French and Spanish views of the same trans- 
action, see, amongst others, the Apology of Florida Blanca, printed 
in Coxe's Appendix (vol. y. pp. 242 — 258,), . and the Voyage en 
Espagne (par Bourgoing), vol iii. pp., 2 19 -—241.,, ed. 1789. “ The 

Spaniards speak of General Elliot with a spirit of enthusiasm,” 
writes John Howard, from Pamplona, in April 1783. See his Eife 
by Field, p. 333. 
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the other party, first obtained. Since that time, the 
French, far from falling short of their engagement, had 
gone much beyond it. There was no longer the least 
foundation for the reproach which Franklin, with his 
usual felicitous wit, was disposed to urge against them at 
the outset, as though too sparing of their ineans.^ To 
say nothing of their despatch of a fleet and army, and 
besides their annual loans and advances to the United 
States, they had made, in 1781, a free gift of six millions 
of livres, and in the spring of 1782, granted another to 
the same amount, t 

On the other hand, however, there was a strong temp- 
tation to treat without delay. War, if still waged, would 
be mainly for French or Spanish objects. It could be 
m%de quite clear, that wheq once the independence of the 
Americans was fully established and secured, they had no 
iaiterest any more than England in continuing an unpro** 
fitable contest. Moreover, there had sprung up in the 
minds ,of the Commissioners at Paris, a strong feeling of 
distrust and suspicion against all their new allies. That 
feeling we find most plainly expressed by Mr. Adams in 
relating his own conversations with Mr. Oswald. “ You 
are afraid,’* said Mr, Oswald to-day, of being made the 
tools of the Powers of Europe.” Indeed I am,” said 
I. What Powers ?” said he, All of them,” said L $ 
But in the minds of the American Commissioners, the 
distrust against France was more vehement than against 
any other State. It had grown from no real root ; it 
was derived only from several slight inferences or con-* 
jectures ; above all, as they stated, from a letter of M. de 
Marbois, Secretary of the French Legation at Philadel- 

Au commencement du sejour de M. !e Docteur Franklin a 
“ Paris, et a un diner de beaux esprits, tin de ces Messieurs s^avise de 
** lui dire, — ‘ II faut avotter, Monsieur, qae c*est un grand et superbe 
‘‘‘spectacle que i’Amerique nous offie aujourdhui.’ — *OuiV repondit 
modostement le Doctcur de Philadelpbie, * mais les spectateurs ne 
“ ‘ paient point ! ’ — lis out payc depuis I ” (Memoires par Grimm et 
Biderot, voL ii p. 112., ed. 1813.) 

t “ This Court has granted us six millions of livres for the cun-ent 
“ year, but it wll fall vastly short of our occasions.” (Franklin to 
John Adams, Passy, April 20. 1782.) 

X This tras on the 18th. of NoYember, 1782. Seethe "Biplo- 
“ malic Correspondence” of the American Bevolution, Tol. vi. p. 483, 
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pliia-—a letter wiiicli spoke in disparaging terms of 
their claim upon the fisheries, and which haying been 
intercepted, was shown by the English negotiators to, 
Franklin and his colleagues. The best American 'writers 
of the present day acknowledge that all surmises thence 
arising were in truth ill-founded; that the conduct of 
France towards the United States had been marked 
throughout not only by good faith and honour, but by 
generosity. And it is -very remarkable that long before 
tiie letter of M. de Marbois was produced at Paris, — so 
early as July, 1782, — we find Mr. Oswald write pri^ 
Tately to Lord Shelburne, that the Commissioners of 
“ the Colonies have shown a desire to treat and to end 
“ with us on a separate footing from the other Powers.’^ 

The separate negotiation thus arising was delayed, — 
Urst, by the severe illness of Dr, Franklin, and next, by 
some points of form in the commission of Mr. Oswald. 
When at length the more solid part of the negotiation 
was commenced, the hints of Franklin for the cess|on of 
Canada were quietly dropped, — with the greater ease 
from their having been transmitted in a confidential 
form. It is also"* worthy of note, that Lord Shelburne 
prevailed in his desire of acknowledging the independ- 
ence of the States by an article of the treaty, and not, as 
Fox had wished, by a previous declaration. This point, 
a thing of form merely, not of substance, was far from 
having the importance which Fox ascribed to it ; yet, so 
far as the two courses are compared, Lord Shelburne’s 
appears the more natural and just in theory, and certainly 
in practice bore no evil fruit. 

The real difficulties, of this treaty turned first upon the 
fishing grounds which the English were not willing to 
yield, but on which the Americans stood firm ; and se- 
iondiy, upon the question of the Loyalists or Tories. It 

* Tlie public letters of Mr. Oswald since the change of Ministry , 
were addressed in due course to Mr. Secretary Townshend. Those 
to Lord Shelburne (besides the copies of some now with the rest at 
the State Paper Office) are preserved at Lansdowne House; but their 
main passages have been, through Lord Lansdowne’s permission^ , 
printed by Mr. Sparks, as notes to Franklin's Correspondence See 
especially vol. ix. p. 363. In Franklin’s Life ,(p. 405.), Mr. Sparks ' 
is most clear and explicit in owning the perfect good faith of the 
French Court* , . , . , i 
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was, as it OEght to be, a main object with the British 
Government to obtain, if possible, some restitution to the 
men who, in punishment for their continued allegiance to 
the King, had found their property confiscated and their 
persons banished. But from the first, Dr. Franklin held 
out no hopes of any satisfaction on this point. The Com- 
missioners, he sai4 bad no such power, nor had even the 
Congress. They were willing that the Congress should, 
%vith certain modifications, recommend those indemnities 
to the several States ; and as one of the negotiators from 
England tells us, they to the last “ continued to assert 
‘‘ that the recommendation of the Congress would ha^e 
“ all the effect we proposed,’’* The British diplomatists 
persevered in their original demand, and at one time 
tlmre seemed a probability that the negotiations might 
break ofi:’ chiefly on this ground. Twice was Mr. Strachey, 
the Under Secretary of State, an able and experienced 
man,, despatched to Paris to aid Mr. Oswald with his 
counsel and co-operation. But at last, the mind of 
Franklin, ever ingenious and fertile of resources, devised 
a counter scheme. He said that he would allow for the 
losses which the Loyalists had suffered, provided another 
account were opened of the mischief they had done, as of 
slaves carried off, or houses burned ; new Commissioners 
to be appointed to strike a balance between the two 
computations. At this formidable proposal, involving 
an endless train of discussions and disputes, the negotia- 
tors from England finally gave way. 

Matters being thus adjusted, the Preliminary or Pro- 
visional Ai'ticles were signed at Paris on the 30th of No- 
vember, by the four American Cot^missioners on the one 
side, and by Mr. Oswald on the other. These Articles 
“ to be inserted in and to constitute the Treaty of Peace,” 
said the preamble, but which treaty is not to be con- 
eluded until the terms of a Peace shall be agreed upon 
betAveeii Great Britain and France.” By this limita- 
tion, in truth little better than an empty form, since the 
Provisional Articles were to be meanwhile binding and 
effective, the Americans were in hopes to avoid, or at 
least to soften, the resentment of their French allies. The 

Mr, Strachey to Secretary Townshend, November 29. 1782. 
State Paper Office, and Appendix to the present volume. 
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first Article acknowledged in the fullest terms the inde- 
pendence of the United States. The second fixed their 
boundaries advantageously for them. The third gave 
their people the right to take fish on all the banks of 
jSTewfoundlarid, but not to dry or cure them on any of the 
King’s settled dominions in America. By the fourth 
and fifth and sixth Articles, it was agreed that the Con- 
gress should earnestly recommend to the several legisla- 
tures to provide for the restitution of all estates belong- 
ing to real British subjects who had not borne arms 
against them. Ail other persons were to be at liberty to 
go to any of the provinces and I'emain thex’e for twelve 
months, to wind up their affairs, the Congress also recom- 
mending the restitution of tlieir confiscated property, on 
their repayment of the sums for which it had been sold. 
Ho impediment was to be put in the way of ~recoverin| 
bonI fide debts ; no further prosecutions wero to be 
commenced, no farther confiscations made. It was like- 
wise stipulated in the seventh and eighth Articles, that 
the English should at once withdraw their fleets andarmies 
from every port or place which they still possessed 
within the limits\>f the United States ; and that the na- 
vigation of the Mississippi, from its source to the ocean, 
should be for ever free and open to both parties. To 
these provisions was added a secret article respecting 
the limits of West Florida, if, at the close of the war it 
should be, or be put, in possession of England. 

It is not to be supposed, that the French Government 
could view with unconcern the studied secrecy of this 
negotiation. The appearances of amity wei'e indeed, for 
the sake of mutual interest, kept up on either side. But 
thus did the Comte de Vergennes unbosom himself in 
writing to the French Minister at Philadelphia : — You. 
‘‘ will surely be gratified as well as myself with the very 
extensive advantages winch our allies the Americans* 
‘‘ are to receive from the peace ; but you certainly will 
not be less surprised than I have been at the conduct 
of the Commissioners. They have cautiously 

kept themselves at a distance from me. Whenever I 
have had occasion to see any one of them, and inquire of 
them, briefly respecting the progress of the negotiation^ 
they have constantly clothed their speech in generaii- 
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ties, giving me to understand tliat it did not go forward, 
and that they had no confidence in the sincerity of 
the British Ministry. Judge of my surprise when, on 
the 30th of ISToyember, Dr. Franklin informed me that 
the Articles were signed. The reservation retained on 
" our account does not save the infraction of the promise 
which we have made to each other not to sign except 
conjointly. , . , , This negotiation is not yet so iar ad« 
vanced in regard to ourselves as that of the United 
States ; not but what the King, if he had shown as little 
delicacy in his proceedings as the American Commis- 
“ sioners, might have signed Articles with England long 
before them/’ ^ 

The meeting of Parliament had been appointed for the 
26th of November, but on the near prospect of bringing 
the peace to a conclusion, it was further prorogued to the 
5th of December ; the motive being made public by a 
letter from the Secretary of State to the Lord Mayor. So 
great was the public excitement at the news that the 
Funds underwent most violent fluctuations^ sometimes to 
the extent of three per cent, a day, and/rom fifty-seven, 
which they had been at first, rising at ohe time to sixty^ 
five, f At this period, the strength of parties, in Parlia- 
ment at least, was described by Gibbon, as follows: “A 
“ certain late Secretary of Ireland ” (Eden probably) 
^ reckons the House of Commons thus : Minister one 
“ hundred and forty ; Eeynard, ninety ; Boreas, one hun- 
dred and twenty ; the rest unknown or uncertain. The 
last of the three by self or agents talks too much of ab- 
“ sence, neutrality, moderation. I etill think he will dis- 
card the game.”| 

It was hoped that the French and Spanish preliminary 
articles might, like the American, be concluded before 
the 5th of December. H. de Eayneval, the principal 
Secretary under M. de Yergennes, came to London, as he 

* This letter to M. de la Ltizeme is dated December 19. 1782, and 
printed at Mi length in Franklin's Works, voi. ix. p. 452. For 
the American state papers on this subject, see the Diplomatic Cor- 
respondence " of their Eevolution as, published by Mr. Sparks, espe- 
cially voL iv. p. 84., voL x, pp. 129 and 187. 

f Letter of Eomilly, in the Life by his Sons, vol. i, p, 247. 

4 Letter to:H,olr.oyd, October 14. , 17 82. 
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iiad once already, to qnicken tlie negotiations. But tlie 
difficulties on tlie point of Gibraltar proved as yet insu- 
perable, and thus at the meeting of Parliament, only one 
pacification could be announced. The King, in his open- 
ing speech stated, that he had gone the full length of the 
powers vested in him by the Legislature, and offered to 
declare the Colonies in North America free and inde- 
pendent States by an article to be inserted in the treaty 
of peace — to -vvhich effect a provisional compact had been 
signed. And the King went on as follows, in weighty 
and memorable words : In thus admitting their separa- 
«« tion from the Crown of these kingdoms, I have sacri- 
ficed every consideration of my own to the wishes and 
opinions of my people. I make it my humble and earn- 
est prayer to Almighty God, that Great Britain may 
“ not feel the evils which might result from so great a 
“ dismemberment of the empire ; and that America may 
be free from the calamities which have formerly proved. 
“ in the mother country how essential monarchy is to the 
enjoyment of constitutional liberty. Beligion, language, 
interest, affections may, and I hope wiU, yet prove a 
bond of permanent union between the two countries; 
to this end neither attention nor disposition on my part 
shall be wanting.’^ 

The Provisional Treaty, as recently signed, was not as 
yet laid before' the Houses, but even its general announce- 
ment raised attacks upon the Government from the most 
opposite directions. In the Upper House, Lord Stormont 
violently censured the irrevocable concession of inde- 
pendence to American Commissioners, acting, he said, — 
for so ill was he informed of the real facts, — under the 
guidance and direction of French councils. Lord Shek 
biirne defended himself as usual with eloquence and 
skill, but on a technical subtlety rather than on clear and 
broad grounds. The offer of independence, he argued, -was 
not irrevocable ; for, if France did not agree to peace^ 
tlie offer ceased In the Commons, Fox, on the con- 
trary, contended that the acknowledgment of indepen- 
dence should have been the first step in the negotiation. 
Here, however, he was not supported by the other section 
out of power. Lord North, in his speech the first even- 
ing, owned that he. could not look upon the formal final 
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reiiuncia.tio3i ofv our ancient sovereignty as warranted 
without making it at least the price of peace. And 
when, a few days afterwards, Fox moved for copies of 
such parts of the Provisional Treaty as related to the 
recognition of Anaerican independence, he was followed 
into the lobby by no more than 46 against 219. / 

Great intemperance of language was indulged in by ^ 
the Opposition Whigs. Burke on the Eoport described 
the IGng’s Speech as a medley of hypocrisies and non* ' 
sense, and Fox added that he detested as much as he 
despised it. They also took especial pleasure in taunting 
the Prime Minister with the words used by him in a for- 
mer year, that whenever the independence of the Colonies I 
was granted, the sun of England would have set. Yet, L 
if more fairly viewed, where lay the inconsistency ? Or I 
is there any concession so disastrous but it may at length | 
be wrung from the most honest Minister by the exigency I 
of public affairs ? In his first speech, when he succeeded | 
to the Treasury last summer, Lord Shelburne had, as it 
were, anticipated this attack, by adverting to his own f 
past words, and declaring that the opinion which they | 
stated was unchanged. But he had added, that however ^ 
great might be the blow to England, he should, far from 
giving way to despair, endeavour to strain every nerve, k 
and improve every opportunity, to prevent the Court of 
France from being in a situation to dictate the terms ; 
of peace. Thus, he said, although the sun of England i 
would set with the loss of America, it was his resolution ? 
to improve the twilight, and prepare for the rising of J 
England’s sun again P 

. On the 23rd of the same December, the Houses having i 
adjourned for a month of Christmas Becess, the Govern- || 
ment made great exertions that, before they met again, I 
the negotiations with Spain and France might he brought | 
to a successful close. Spain was most eager to regain | 
Gibraltar by treaty, since she could not by force of arms; f 
and France desired to support her in that pretension. | 

I; 

* Speech in the House of Lords, July 10. 1782, The original ^ 
mnset speech was delivered March 5. 1778. So early as January 25. p 
1781, however, Lord Shelburne declared that he ** had waked from ; ' 
“ those dreams of British dominion.’* See Farl. Hist. vol. xix, p. l 
$004 voL 3£xi.p. and vol xxfii p. 104. * « 


Lord Slielbnrnej on liis part, -VTas not unwilling to yield 
the rock-fortress in exchange for the island of Porto 
Eieo, which was deemed by him a satisfactory equivalent, 
and which might probably be wrung from the Court 
of Madrid, although its ambassador at Paris had declared 
in the first instance that both Cuba and Porto Eico must 
be numbered as among “the limbs of Spain.” ^ In the 
less importance which Lord Shelburne appears to have 
attached to Gibraltar as an English possession, he did no 
more than follow the views of Lord Chatham, Lord 
Stanhope, and other eminent Ministers of England, since 
the Peace of Utrecht. But he encountered great dif- 
ficulties in his own Cabinet. Several of his colleagues, 
the Duke of Grafton more especially, insisted that Trin- 
idad, at least, should be added to the offers of Spain, f 
Moreover, the much coveted fortress had become en- 
deared to the English people, since it had been so 
gallantly defended by their arms. When on the 5th of 
this month, the seconder of the Address in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Henry Bankes, had let fall some hiilts of 
the cession, probably by the express desire of Lord Shel- 
burne, Fox had tnundered against the bare idea of such 
a scheme. With these obstacles, some not wholly ex- 
pected, full before him, the Prime Minister relinquished 
all thoughts of an equivalent, and intimated to the Court 
of Spain that no terms would tempt the British nation 
to give up Gibraltar. Such was the resentment of King 
Charles and of his Ministers at this reply, that they spoke 
of nothing less than an immediate renewal of the war. 
But finding their French allies disinclined to back them 
further, and softened in some degree by the offer of East 
Florida, in addition to the western districts of that pro- 
vince, which their troops had already overrun, they sent 
In at last a sullen acquiesceiiee. Thus on the 20th. of 
January, Mr. Fltzlierbert was enabled to sign, at Ver- 
sailles, Preliminaries of Peace with the Comte de Ver- 
gennes, as Minister of France, and also with the Comte 

Aranda, as ambassador from Spain. 

* Mr. Fitzlierbert to Lord Grantham, October 2S. 1782. State 
Paper and Appeiulix. 

t Memoirs of the Duke of Grafton., Sec' in my Appendix, 
the extract headed ** Dividuns in Lord Shelbm*nc*s Cabniet/’ 
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By tlie treaty witli France, the right of that Power to ’ 
hsh off the coast of Newfoundland and on the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, was re-established on the same footing as in 
the treaties of Utrecht and of Paris, but with a clearer 
definition of the limits and the additional cession from 
England of the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. In 
the West Indies, England restored St. Lucia and ceded f 
Tobago, gaining back in return Granada, St. Vincent, 
Dominica, St. lOt’s, Nevis, and Montserrat. In Africa, 
England yielded the river Senegal with its dependencies 
and forts, and likewise the island of Goree, retaining the ; 
possession of Fort James and of the river Gambia. In 
India, the French recovered Chandernagore and Pondi- | 
cherry, as also Mahe and the Comptoir of Surat, with | 
securities for their commerce, and liberty to surround I 
Chandernagore with a ditch for draining the waters. At | 
home, they were gratified with the abrogation of all the . |' 
articles in the treaty of Utrecht relative to the demoli-* | 
tion of DunkirL | 

By the treaty with Spain, King George ceded the f 
island of Minorca and both the Floridas, while King | 
Charles guaranteed to the English the* unmolested right I 
of cutting logwood in a district of which the boundaries 1 
were to be fixed, and agreed to revStore Providence and 
the Bahama isles. But this last article proved of small | 
account, since, as it chanced, before the final suspension | 
of hostilities the Bahamas were as easily recovered as | 
they had heen easily lost, * | 

With the Dutch, a truce only was for the present con- | 
eluded ; but within a few months a treaty was settled on 
the basis of mutual restitution, excepting the town of ; 
Negapatam, which Holland ceded. 

Such were the conditions — said Mr. Pitt in his gi'eat 
speech to vindicate them — the conditions — ^the ruinous 
conditions forsooth! — to which this country, engaged 
with four powerful states in close alliance, and exhausted 
in aU its resources, thought fit to subscribe for the disso- 
lution of that alliance and the immediate enjoyment of ' 
peace. Apart from the party-spirit, the vehement party- : 
spirit, of the day, it might be natural for men flushed I 
with the recent glories of Elliot and Eodney to call out |; 

for better terms. But they did not know how much in | 
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this unequal contest tlie sinews of the body-politic had 
been tried and strained. They did not know, as Mr, 
Pitt set forth, that while every ship of war which could 
be spared was sailing with Lord Howe for the relief of 
Gibraltar, the Baltic iieet, almost as valuable as Gibraltar 
itself, since it contained all the materials for futiu*e war, 
was on its way to England wholly unprotected, that 
twelve Dutch sail of the line had Iain in wait to intercept 
it, and that it passed by them through some almost 
inexplicable stroke of fortune. .^They did not know, that 
exclusive of the annual services the unfunded debt at 
that time was not less than thirty millions, or that the 
Ministers had found, on careful inquiry, a force of three 
thousand men the utmost which could be safely sent from 
this country on any foreign expedition, With these 
facts before us, and after such reverses as those at 
Saratoga and York-town, can it be fairly denied that the 
terms of the peace, though no doubt unfavourable, were 
adequate to any just pretensions we might form ? Or is 
there the smallest reason to suppose, that if either !Lord 
Korth or Mr, Fox had been Prime Minister instead of 
the Earl of Shelburne, any better conditions could have 
been obtained ? Let it also be remembered, that in the 
case of the United States and of the island of Minorca, 
we did no more than concede in form what we had 
already lost in fact ; and that as to Dunkirk, w^e only 
removed a prohibition still galling to French pride and ' 
no loiigei% needful for our own security. That harbour 
Wiis first an object of jealousy when vessels were con- 
structed of far inferior draught ; and the ablest seamen, 
as the drst Lord Hawke, had judged that no skill or 
expense would enable it to I’eceive a fleet of the line. 

How little such considerations weighed with heated 
partisans — how soon after the 27th of January, when 
copies of all three Preliminaiy Treaties were brought 
down by Mr. Secretary Townshend, both the party 
leaders in the “ Commons, Lord North and Mi\ Fox, 
leagued together against them — how, from a new and 
strange coalition an ill-formed and ricketty government 
struggled into life — how the King chafed at the 
dominion, so long eluded, of the Great Whig Houses — 
and how, before the close of the year, His Majesty was 
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again set free — are events tliat I shall leave to another 
historian, or certainly at least, to another history. It 
remains for me here to state, that the new administra- 
tion, earnestly, as was its duty, pursued the conclusion 
of the definitive treaties. In the place of Mr. Oswald 
and of Mr. Fitzherbert, each of whom was deemed too 
much Lord Shelburne’s man,” Mr. David Hartley and 
the Duke of Manchester were despatched to Paris. 
Between Mr. Hartley and the AmeAcan Commissioners, 
articles of commercial intercourse were discussed at 
some length but without result. Ho blame whatever 
should attach to Mr. Fox who directed these negotia- 
tions, since, as it appears, he was desirous “ to give as 
^^much facility to the trade between the two countries as 
is consistent with preserving the principles of the Act 
,^^of navigation.”^ Yet Lord Shelburne always con- 
tended, that these commercial propositions would have 
thriven better had they been still confided to his care. 
Certain it is, at least, that in general Lord Shelburne 
had the larger and the clearer views of commerce. He 
was a warm and zealous disciple of Adam Smith, while 
Fox had turned but little thought to questions of political 
economy, and never so niuch as read the Wealth of 

nations 

The commercial propositions failing, the negotiators at 
length resolved, that the definitive Peace with America 
should be nothing beyond a transcript of the Provisional 
Articles. Thus, also, the Duke of Manchester had not 
been able to effect any material change in the Preli- 
minary Treaties with France and Spain; but it was 
agreed that, for the sake of compliment, the Emperor of 
Germany and the Empress of Eussia should be named as 
Mediators. On this footing, the three definitive Treaties 
with America, France, and Spain were signed ; the former 
at Paris, and the two others at Yersailles, but all three 


♦ These are Mr. Fox*'s own words, in a letter to the King, of April 
8. 1783, “ Memorials/\by Lord John EusseU, voLii. p. 122., a pub- 
lication, let me here add, of essential value to History. 

t This was owned by himself, with his usual manly frankness, to 
Mr. Charles Butler. Sec the Beminisceuces of the latter, voL I 
p. 176. ed. 1824 
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on tlie same day, the 3rd of September — that anniversary 
so memorable in the life of Cromwell. * 

The cost of this war became a painful yet necessary 
consideration at its close. In 1774, near eleven millions 
of the Kationai Debt had been paid off during as many 
years of peace. Yet the capital then still amounted to 
almost 136,000,000/. In 1785, after all the floating debts 
were funded, the National Debt, exclusive of terminable 
annuities, had grown to upwards of 238,000,000/. During ^ 
the same period, the war expenses of France have been 
loosely estimated at seventy, of Spain at forty, and of 
Holland at ten millions sterling.f 
It was not till the spring of 1785, that Mr. John 
Adams, — named by the United States their first Mi- 
nister at the Court of their former Sovereign — arrived 
in London, or was presented at St. J ames’s. There, on 
the 1st of June, attending the King’s Levee in due form, 
he was led by Lord Carmartheif as Secretary of State 
into the King’s Chamber. I think myself mo^e for- 
tunate than all my fellow-citizens,” said Mi\ Adams to 
the King, “ in leaving the distinguished honour to be the 
first to stand in your Majesty’s Koyal presence in a 
diplomatic character? and I shall esteem myself the 
happiest of men if I can be instrumental in recom- 
mending my country more and more to your Majesty’s 
Eoyal benevolence.” Sir,” said Geoi'ge the Third, 
in answer, — and with that answer the narrative of this 
great war may most worthily conclude,-— I wish you 
to believe, and that it may be understood in America, 

** that I have done nothing in the late contest but what 
I thought myself indispensably bound to do by the 
duty which I owed to my people. I will be very 
frank with you. I was the last to consent to the se- 

* On tha Srd of September Cromwell gained the victory of Bun- 
bar; a year afterwards he obtained his crowning mercy ” at Wor- 
cester; and a few years after, on the same day which he had ever 
esteemed tiic most fortunate for him, he died. See the fine stanzas 
on this subject in the fourth canto of Childe Harold (Ixxxv, Ixxxvi.), 
with the note annexed. 

f Maepherson's Annals of Commerce, vol iii, p. 408. and vol iv 
p, 93.ed. 1805. 
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paration ; but tlie separation having been made and 
having become inevitable, I have always said, as I say 
now, that I would be the first to meet the friendship 
of the United States as an independent Power.” ^ 

John Adams to Secretary Jay, June 2. 1785, as printed in 
the Diplomatic Correspondence, and in Adams’s collected Works 
yoL yiii. p. 255. Mr. Adams adds: “ The King was indeed much 
“ affected, and I confess I was not less so.” * 
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INDIA. 

WheneteRj in any modern History of England, an at- 
tempt lias been made to combine, year by year, the trans- 
actions in Europe and in India, the result, it may be 
said without presumption, is seldom satisfactory. Such 
frequent breaks in the narrative, and changes in the 
scene, — with so thorough a difference in race and lan- 
guage, in religion, and in laws,— may fulfil the duty of 
an annalist, but not, as I conceive, the higher aim of an 
historian. Avoiding that error, as on full reflecti^)n I 
believe it to be, I design in this and the following 
Chapter, and in a* connected series, to pursue the sketch 
of British India, which in two former Chapters I com- 
menced ; and to bring down its tale to. that period de- 
*cisive of its welfiire, when, in the autumn of 1783, the 
Ministry of Fox and North not only judged it right, but 
found it necessary, to propose, in some or other form, a 
new measure for the government of our Eastern empire. 

The victories of the English in India, during Chatham’s 
6rst administration, left to them a power great indeed, 
and nobly won, but as yet ill-administered and insecure. 
They lui<i struck down their Eui*opean rivals at Pondi- 
cherry, at Chandernagore, and at Chinsura. They had 
shot 3ugh above^ their titular liege-lords in the Deccan 
and Bengal. Of Bengal, indeed, they were in truth the 
masters, since Meer Jafiier, as their tool and instrument, 
sat enthroned on the Musnud of that province. On the 
other hand, they had no longer a chief of genius and of 
energy to guide them. The principal authority, since 
the departure of Clive, had devolved on Mr. Henry 
Vansittart, the father of the late Lord Bexley, a man of 
good intentions, but of moderate capacity. Thus the 
discipline of the victors was relaxed by their own sue- 
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cesses. Tlnis tHeir rapine ceased to be checked by a 
strong hand. Almost every Englishman in Bengal began 
to look upon speedy enrichment as his right, and upon 
the subservient natives as his prey. 

Nor was it long ere a growing difference sprung up 
between them and their new Nabob. So early as the 
autumn of 1760, Meer Jaffier was found to engage in 
cabals against the Company. Mr. Yansittart and Colonel 
Caillaud deemed it necessary to advance with a few 
hundred of their troops to Cossim-Bazar, a suburb of 
Moorshedabad, beyond the river. They gave in their 
terms to Meer Jaiher. Meer Jaffier wavered and 
wrangled. Without further delay, he was surrounded in 
his palace at the dead of night, compelled to resign the 
Government, and then, at hiS own request, permitted to 
retire to Fort William, under the protection of the 
British flag ; while his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, was in 
his stead proclaimed the Viceroy of Bengal.^ 

According to a compact made beforehand with the 
English, Meer Cossim forthwith jdelded to them, as the 
price of their assistance, both an amount of treasure and 
an increase of territory. But his temper, which was 
bold and active, and by no means scrupulous, chafed at 
these sacrifices. Still less could he brook the oft-repeated, 
acts of insolence and rapine of the gomastahs, — the 
native factors or agents in the British pay. Ere long, 
therefore, he took some measures to shake off his subjec- 
tion. He removed his Court from Moorshedabad to 
Monghir, two hundred miles further from Calcutta. He 
increased and disciplined his troops. He imprisoned or 
disgraced every man of note in his dominions -who had 
ever shown attachment to the English. He began to 
enforce against the private traders the revenue laws, 
from which they claimed exemption. Angry disputes 
arose above all with the numerous English factory at 
Patna. Mr. Yansittart repaired to Monghir in the hope 
to avert hostilities. He concluded a treaty, agreeing that 

* “ The removal of Jaffier was an ill-advised measure .... * ** had 
« Clive remained in Bengal, there would probably have been norevo- 

**lutioa.” (I^fote by Professor H. 11 'Wilson, to Mr. Milfs History, 
voi. iii. p. 310. ed. 1840.) 
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his countrymen should pay the inland duties to the 
•amount of nine per cent. ; and not refusing on that 
occasion a present to himself of seven Lacs of Rupees 
from Meer Cossim. But the Council of Calcutta voted 
the terms dishonourable. As a last effort to avert 
liostilitiesj another deputation was sent from Calcutta to 
Mongliir. At its head was Mr. Amyatt, one of the 
principal members of the Council. Not ^ only, howevei’, 
did tlicse gentlemen ivholly fail in their mission, but 
while passing the city of Moorshedabad on their way 
back, they were inhumanly murdered by a body of 
Cossim’s own troops. After such an outrage, peace was 
no longer possible. Thus, in the summer of 1763, war 
again commenced, the Council of Calcutta resolving to 
depose Meer Cossim, and proclaiming the restoration of 
Meer Jaffier. 

The British forces that took the field in this campaign 
amounted at first to scarcely more than 600 Europeans, 
and 1,200 Sepoys. With these, however, their, com- 
mander, Major Adams, obtained rapid and great suc- 
cesses. He dro^e the enemy from their strong-holds, 
entered Moorshedabad, gained a battle on the plains of 
Geriah, and, after a nine days^ siege, reduced Monghir. 
Nothing was left to Meer Cossim but Patna, and even 
Patna he perceived that he should not be able to maintain. 
Accordingly, he prepared for '‘flight to the dominions of 
his powerful neighbour-, Sujah Bowlah, the Nabob of 
Oude. But first he wreaked his vengeance on the 
English by an act of savage barbarity, second in its 
horrors only to those of the Black Hole. His prisoners 
of the factory at Patna exceeded one hundred and fifty 
persons. They comprised many peaceful traders, they 
comprised one infant child. All these the tyrant indis- 
criminately doomed to death — the Massacre of Patna, as 
it has ever since been termed. For his purpose Meer 
Cossim found a congenial instrument in one IBombre, 
otherwise Sumroo, a Frenchman by birth, and a deserter 
from the European service. This wretch gave his 
victims a significant though trivial token of their coming 
doom by sending, in the first place, to sei 2 :e and carry ofi 
all their knives and forks, which might have been 
weapons in their hands. Next day, the 5® of October, 
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ill the evening, was the time of slaughter. Then the 
prison-house was surrounded by Sumroo and his band. 
Then the butchery of the prisoners was begun. It is 
said that they made all the resistance in their power, by 
throwing bottles and stones at their murderers.^ But, 
of course, in vain. Some were cut to pieces with 
sabres, others shot down with musketry, and then bar- 
barously mutilated. In both cases, the mangled limbs 
were dung into two wells, which were afterwards filled 
up with stones. Of the whole number of intended 
victims, only one was spared ; a surgeon known to the 
ISTabob, and William Fullarton by name.*j* 

The reduction of Patna by tlie English, which speedily 
followed the atrocious act within its walls, completed 
their conquest of Bengal. Under their auspices, Meer 
Jaffier was once more proclaimed as Nabob throughout 
the province. But, meanwhile, the thrusting forth of 
Meer Cossim — the dispossession by an European force 
of one of the native Princes — seemed to the latter an 
act far more atrocious than the Massacre of Patna. It 

f ained favour for the exile at the Coupt of Oude ; and 
le Court of Oude was then among the most powerful in 
India. Sujah Dowlah, besides the resources of his own 
vast province, could wield at his pleasure the authority, 
slender though it might be, that yet adhered to the Im- 
perial name. The titular Emperor of Delhi, Shah Alum, 
had taken refuge with him, and had named him Bis 
Tisier. Shah Xlum, in real truth, was an exile and a 
wanderer, his very capital, Delhi, being held against him 
by Mahratta invaders, and half laid in ruins by their 
fury; but amidst every privation, in the eyes of the 
people he was stiU the ‘‘ Great Mogul.” 

* Scott’s Bengal, p. 427., and Thornton’s History of India, toI. i 
p. 448. But Mr* Thornton appears in error of two days as to the 
date of this transaction. 

t The narrative of Fullarton, as the sole survivor of the 
Massacre, and as addressed to the Board at Calcutta, is (for what- 
ever reason) extremely meagre. It is printed in the Third Beport 
of the East India Committee, 1773, No. 62. Of his earlier letter, 
dated Nov. 3. 1763, in which he seems disposed to avoid any narra- 
tive at all, I obtained a MS. copy from the India House, through 
the hindness or my friend Sir James Weir Hogg, 
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Tlins combining, tlie three princes advanced at the ^ 
head of an army well provided with artillery, and which 
numbered 50,000 men. On the other side, the English 
with their utmost exertions could bring into the field no 
more than 8,000 Sepoys and 1,200 Europeans. Their 
commander, Major Adams, having died, his place was 
filled by Major, afterwards Sir Hector, Munro. But such 
in their ranks was the state of insubordination, nay, even 
mutiny, that the new chief found it necessary to make a 
most severe example of the ringleaders. He began by di- 
recting four and twenty native soldiers to be blown from 
the mouth of cannon. On this occasion, a touching incident 
occurred. When the orders were first given to tie four 
of these men to the guns from which they were to be 
blown, four others of the soldiers stepped forward and 
demanded the priority of suffering as a right, they, said, 
which belonged to men who had Sways been first in the 
post of danger ; and the claim thus preferred was allowed. 
An of&cer who was an eye-witness of the scene observes : 

I belonged on this occasion to .a detachment of marines. 
They were hardened fellows, and some of them had 
been of the execution-party that shot Admiral Byng 5 
yet they could not refrain from tears at the fate and 
conduct of these gallant grenadier Sepoys.’’ * 

Having thus in some measure, as he hoped, awed the 
disaffected, Munro led his troops to Buxar, a position 
above Patna, more than one hundred miles higher up the 
Ganges, There, in October 1764, he was attacked by 
the army of Oude. The battle was fierce, but ended in 
a brilliant victory to the English ; the enemy leaving 
130 pieces of cannon and 4,000 dead upon the field. 

On the day after the battle, Shah Alum, having with 
some followers made his escape from the army of his own 
Yisier, drew near to the English camp* So long as he 
had been dependent on the Durbar of Oude, the English 
had shown little willingness to acknowledge his authority, 
but no sooner did he join their ranks and appear a ready 
insferument in their hands, than he became to . them at 
once the rightful Sovereign of Hindostan. They con- 

* Memoir by Captain Williams, as cited ih Malcolm’s life of Clive, 
t 4 
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eluded a treat j with him, he undertaking to yield them 
certain districts, and they to put him in possession of 
Allahabad and the other states of the ISTabob of Oode. 

The battle of Buxar, though so great a victory, did 
not decide the war. Major Munro failed in two attempts 
to storm the hill-fort of Chunar on the Ganges, — a fort 
in which all the treasures of Cossim were thought to be 
contained; and Sujali Dowlah obtained the aid of 
Holkar, a powerful Mahratta chief. Nevertheless he 
sent to sue for peace. But Munro refused all terms, unless 
both Cossim and Sombre were first given up to punish- 
ment. Nor was his purpose changed by the ofier of a 
large sum of money for himself. With a higher vSxnrit 
than Yansittart’s, he cried : ‘‘If the Nabob would give 
“ me all the Lacs in his treasury, I would make no peace 
“ with him until he had delivered up those murdering 
“rascals; for I never could think that my receiving 
“ eleven or twelve Lacs of Rupees was a sufficient atone- 
“ ment for the blood of those unfortunate gentlemen at 
“Patna.” 

Sujah Dowlali thought his honour concerned upon the 
other side. He refused to surrender the two exiles, but 
proposed an expedient altogether worthy an Asiatic 
Prince, thsCt he would give secret orders for the assas- 
sination of Sombre, in the presence of any person whom 
the English General might send to witness the deed. 
That expedient being, of course, rejected, the war was 
resumed. A new tide of successes poured in upon the 
English, Early in 1765, they reduced the fortess of 
Chunar, scattered far and wide the force of the enemy, 
and entered in triumph his great city of Allahabad. 

Through all these last years of strife it is gratifying 
to observe, not merely the valour, but also the mercy 
and forbearance, of the English owned, at least in 
private, by their enemies. The skill of Oriental scholars 
has laid open to us the records of a Mussulman historian 
of that period -— the eye-witness, in some part, of tbe 
scenes which he describes: “It must be acknowledged,” 
says he, “ to Ihe honour of those strangers, that as their 
“ conduct in war and in battle is worthy of admiration, 
“ so, on the other hand, nothing is more modest and 
“more becoming than their behaviour to an enemy* 
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Whetlier in the heat of action, or in the pride of success 
and victory, these people seem to act entirely accorcl- 
ing to the rules observed by our ancient chiefs and 
heroes.” But at the same time, and, no doubt, with 
equal truth, this historian cannot forbear lamenting the 
grievous suffering and misi'ule endured by the helpless 
Bengalees after the departure of Lord Clive. Oh God ! ” 

thus in another passage citing the Koran, he concludes: 
Oh God ! come to the assistance of thy afflicted 
servants, and deliver them from the oppressions they 
« bear!”^ 

Meanwhile, the transactions in India which followed 
the departure of Clive had produced no slight amount of 
discord and cabals in England. These were heightened 
by the want of any strong and well-framed authority in 
either country for Eastern affairs. In India, whether at 
Calcutta, at Madras, or at Bombay, the Governor was 
entitled to no more than one voice in the Council, with 
the advantage, should the numbers be found equal, of 
a second, or the casting vote. Moreover, the three ^re* 
sidencies being as yet upon an equal footing, and with no 
central seat of power, were constant rivals, each envious 
of the other’s successes, each believing that undue favour 
was accorded to the rest. In England, the whole body 
of twenty-four Directors was renewed by annual election. 
On such occasions, and indeed on many others, the India 
House became the scene of the most violent debates, and 
the keenest party-struggles. There were parties formed 
on every sub-division of selfish interests ; the party of 
Bombay, the party of Madras, the party of Bengal, the 
party of Mr, Suiivan, the party of Lord Clive. Greater 
than all these, perhaps, in point of numbers, was the 
party anxious only for the high rate and the punctual 
payment of their Dividends. Nor were these cabals 

* Seir Mutakharocn, vol. ii. pp. 102. and 166. These curious con- 
temporary annals were written in Persian by Gholam Hossein, a 
nobleman of India, and first translated into English by a renegade 
liVenchman, who took the name of Haji Mustapha. His translation, 
wiiich is now before me, was published at Calcutta in 1789, and 
comprises three quarto volumes. Another version has been under- 
taken by Colonel Briggs, in two volumes j of which, however, only 
the first (London, 1832,) has appeared. 
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altogether unconnected witli the greater parties in the 
State. Mr. Sulivan, the paramount Director until the 
appearance of Clive, was supported hj Lord Bute. Clive 
at that time was a follower of Pitt. Thus no one incen- 
tive to violence and rancour was wanting from these 
contests at the India House. At that time every share 
of 6001. conferred a vote, and the manufactory of fictitious 
votes was carried on to a gigantic scale. Clive, accord- 
ing to his own account, spent in this manner no less a 
sum than 100,000/."*^' It was not till 1765, that this evil 
practice was arrested by an Act of Parliament, which 
required that each Proprietor, before he voted, should 
take an oath that the Stock entered in his name was 
really and in truth his own, and had been so for the last 
twelve months. 

Sulivan and Clive had not at first been enemies. But, 
as Clive complains, in a private letter ; — " Sulivan has 
“ never reposed that confidence in me which my services 
to the East India Company entitle me to. The conse- 
quence has been that we have all along behaved to one 
another like shy cocks ; at times, outwardly expressing 
great regard and friendship for each other.” f Besides, 
there was a great divergence in their views of Indian 
afiairs. Sulivan was disposed to favour the gentlemen of 
Bombay, and Clive the gentlemen of Bengal. Sulivan 
looked mainly to commerce, and Clive mainly to empire. 
At last, an open breach ensued between them. In 1763, 
Clive made a desperately fought attempt to oust Sulivan, 
and Sulivan’s friends, from the Direction. He failed; 
and the new Directors revenged themselves by confis- 
cating, contrary to law, the Jaghire, or domain, which 
had been bestowed upon him by Meet JafiS,er. It became 
necessary for Clive to seek relief by a Bill in the Court 
of Chancery. 

Such was the petty warfare raging at the India House, 
when ship after ship from Bengal brought news of the 
growing disorganization of the British power, of misrule 
and plunder by its servants, of renewed hostilities with 
the native piinces. It began to be felt on all sides that 




* Life by Malcolm, vol. ii. p. 211. 
f '.To' Ikir, Tansittart, Hovember 22. 1762, ■ 
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the crisis called for Clive, — that he alone could order 
the confusion and allay the storm. So strong was this 
feeling in his favour as to carry every thing before it. At 
a meeting of the Proprietors, held early in the spring 
of 1764, they proposed to the Directors the immediate 
restitution of the disputed Jaghire, and the appointment 
of Lord Clive as both Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
of Bengal. Clive, who was present, rose to speak. “ It 
« would he vain for me,” he said, ‘Ho exert myself as 
“I ought in India, if my measures are to be thwarted 
“and condemned at home, under the influence of a 
“ Chairman who is known to be my personal and invete- 
“ rate enemy. It is a matter of indifference to me who 
“ fills the Chair, if Mr. Sulivan does not ; but if he does, 
“ I must decline to go.” Some reply was attempted 
by Mr. Sulivan, even amidst the uproar which ensued, 
lie endeavoured to point out the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which the nomination of Lord Clive might 
raise among the chiefs already in command. But the 
tumult around him, if it did not drown his Voice, at least 
overruled Ms argument. The Directors found them- 
selves, though most unwillingly, compelled to appoint 
Lord Clive to both the offices desired. It was now 
within a month of the annual elections; and Clive, 
in conformity with what he had declared at the last 
meeting, resolved to abide their issue before he made his 
decision. The 2oth of April was the day of contest. 
Mr. Sulivan had prepared a list of twenty-three Directors, 
which he supported by the strenuous exertion of his fol- 
lowers, but at the close, he had not carried more than 
half his number, and was himself saved from exclusion 
by only a single vote. 

Under these circumstances, not only the Chairman, 
but also the Deputy-Chairman, was chosen from among 
Clive’s friends. The new Board of Directors, moreover, 
conferred upon him extraordinary powers. Aided by a 
Committee of persons of his own naming, he was made, 
unlike the other Governors, independent of Ms CounciL 
Clive embarked with the full purpose to use his powers 
most firmly— to curb and to crush at once the abuses which 
prevailed. One of his letters, written on ship-hoard, 
s}>eaks as follows: “ Give me leave. now to lead you for 
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a few moments into tlie civil department. See wliat 
an Augean stable is to be cleaned ! The confusion wc 
behold, what does it arise from ? Rapacity and luxury; 
the unwarrantable desire of many to acquire in an 
" instant what only a few can or ought to possess. Every 
^ man would be rich without the merit of long services ; 
and from this incessant competition, undoubtedly springs 
that disorder, to which we must apply a remedy, or 
^^be undone; for it is not only malignant, but com 
tagious.”^ 

In May 1765, after a long protracted passage, Clive 
landed at Calcutta. There he found another, a recent 
and a glaring, instance of the abuses which he came to 
quell. Meer J affier had lately died, and a question had 
arisen respecting his inheritance. One party at his 
Court declared for his base-born son, and another for his 
legitimate but infant grandson — the child of Meeran, 
who had been struck dead by lightning some years before. 
Both parties appealed to the Council at Calcutta, but 
the feouncil viewed it only as a matter of bargain and 
sale. They found it easiest to make terms with the ille- 
gitimate pretender. He was proclaimed as Nabob of the 
province, while they received from him, and divided 
among themselves, the sum of 140,0001-. Such a course 
was Erectly in the teeth of recent orders from home, 
binding the servants of the Company for the future to 
accept no presents from the native princes. And Clive 
might justly complain, not only of the transaction itself, 
but also of the headlong haste with which, in order to 
avert his interference, it had been determined. As he 
writes to one of the gentlemen concerned in the igno- 
minious bargain : There could have been no danger in 
declining an absolute conclusion of the treaty until our 
arrival, which you know was expected every day.*^ f 
No time was lost by Lord Clive in assembling the 
Council, showing them the full powers of his Committee, 
and announcing his peremptory will^ One member, Mr. 
Johnstone, who had been foremost among the new Nabob- 
makers, attempted a faint demur. Bo you dare to 

* Letter dated April 17. 1765. 
f To Ml*. Spencer, May la 1765. 
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“ dispute our authority ? ” asked Clive haughtily. “ I 
never had the least intention of doing such a thing ! ” 
answered the affrighted Johnstone. ‘‘ Upon this” — as 
Clive in one of his private letters tells the story — “ there 
was an appearance of very long and pale countenances, 
and not one of the Council uttered another syllable.” 
Elsewhere he adds : We arrived on Tuesday, and ef- 
fected this on .Thursday ” — and in the interval Clive 
had to read over and make himself master of all the 
recent Minutes of proceedings.* 

On the landing of Clive, the war with the native 
piinces was by no means over. Sujah Dowiah lay en- 
camped on the borders of Bahar.. He was reinforced by 
bands bojili of Mahrattas and of Afghans, and wished to 
try the issue of another battle. But the name of Clive 
sounded terrible in his ears. No sooner did he learn 
that the victor of Plassey had again set foot in India, 
than he determined on unconditional submission. He 
informed Meer Cossim and Sombre that he could no 
longer protect them, and connived at their escape^ the 
one seeking shelter among the Eohillas, the other among 
the Jauts. Then, dismissing his followers, he repaired 
to the camp of the English, and declared himself ready 
to accept whatever terms of peace they might impose. 

To adjust these terms, Lord Clive himself repaired to 
Benares. The design of the Council of Calcutta while 
they pursued the war, had been to wrest from Sujah 
Dowiah the whole or greater part of Oude. But such 
’wei‘e not the views of the new Governor, Instead of 
aiming at new conquests, it was wiser, he thought, in 
the first place to secure those already gained by a firmer 
and sounder tenure. Let us guard,” he said, “ against 
future evils, by doing for ourselves what no Nabob 
will ever do for us/’f On this principle he acted. To 
Sujah Dowiah, who continued to bear the rank and title 
of Yisier, he gave back the greater part of Oude. He 
reserved only the two districts of Corah and Allahabad 
as an Imperial domain for Shah Alum, to whom it was 
also agreed that the Company should make from their re- 

Life by Malcolm, vol. ii. pp, 32L and 324. 
t To General &mac, May 3. 176^. 
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venues an annual payment of twenty-six Lacs of Rupees, 
On the otlier hand, lie obtained from the fallen Emperor 
a DEWANNEE or public Deed, conferring on the English 
Company the sole right of administration throughout the 
provinces of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. 

In this transaction, as in almost every other in Lidia 
during the same period, it is striking how wide was the 
interval between nominal authority and effective power. 
Here we find the heir of Aurungzebe treated with as 
though still supreme, as though able at his pleasure to 
bestow upon the Europeans, or to withhold from them, 
the exercise of sovereignty in three great provinces. 
Yet at this very time, so low had his fortunes fallen, as 
to leave him destitute of even the common trappings or 
appurtenances of high state. During the solemn cere- 
mony of the investiture, it was an English dining-table, 
covered over, that formed the Imperial Throne ! * Such 
was the prince, of whom the English in India continued 
to call themselves the vassals, whose coin they struck 
at thoir mint, whose titles they bore upon their public 
Seal. 

In this transaction, though it manifestly set aside the 
authority of the Musnud at Moorshedabad, there was no 
objection raised by the young Nabob. With him, as 
with most Asiatic despots, the contingent future was but 
an empty name; and his desire to obtain a fixed and 
regular income, no longer to be embezzled or diverted by 
his Ministers, overbalanced every other consideration in 
his feeble mind. As Lord Clive writes to Mr. Verelst: 
“ He received the proposal of having a sum of money for 
‘^himself and his household at his will with infinite 

pleasure, and the only reflection he made upon leaving 
was: ‘Thank God! I shall now have as many 
“ ‘ dancing girls as I please ! ’ 

The sagacious views of Clive, on the contrary, went 
far beyond his treaty or his time. As he writes to the 
Directors, we find him urge proposals, aU of which have 
since been carried into effect, but several not until a long 
course (which his foresight would have spared them) of 

■ Malcolm’s. Life of Clive, vol. ii, p» 33S, 

_ ,.To'Mr. Yerelst, July n. 1765. 
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discord and confusion. We find Mm recommend that 
the Governor of Bengal should have a larger salary, but 
be restrained from trade — that Calcutta should be made 
the chief seat of the government of India ^ — that a 
Governor-General should be nominated with the power, 
in cases of emergency, to take his decision independent 
of the Council. In a j>rivate letter to the Deputy-Chair- 
man, he combats the anxiety resulting from such vast 
provinces to govern beyond so many thousand miles of 
sea : With regard to the magnitude of our possessions 
be not staggered. Assure yourself that the Company 
*^must either be what they are or be annihilated.” But 
even without any view as to the future, and looking 
solely at the present, Lord Clive might boast, that by his 
treaty he had secured to his countrymen a net revenue 
annually of 2,000,000Z. He might boast, that he had 
freed them from any further dependence on the character 
or the conduct, the intrigues or the cabals, of the 
successive heirs of Meer Jaffier, whom he reduced, in 
fact, to little more than high pensioners of state. 

Nevertheless, it formed a part of the policy of Clive, 
that the whole del:aii of the revenue department should 
-Still, for some time at least, be directed by a native Prime 
Minister, resident at Moorshedabad but responsible only 
to Calcutta, Two competitors appeared for this great 
office — Nuncomar at the head of the Brahmins — 
Mahomed Keza Khan at the head of the Mussulmans. 
There seemed a manifest advantage in preferring the 
former, as representing by far the greater numbers in 
race and in religion. Such was also the desire of Clive. 
But on full examination it appeared that the character of 
Nuncomar was stained by more than one act of fraud 
and even forgery. Moreover, at this very time, as Clive 
complains, he was seeking to “establish a most pernicious 
induence on the mind of the young Nabob. “It is really 
“shocking,” writes the hero of Piassey, “what a set of 
“miserable and mean wretches Nuncomar has placed 
“about him ; men who the other day were horse-keepers.” 
On the whole, therefore, after great deliberation, the 
choice of Clive fell upon Mahomed Reza Khan. ■ 

Having thus dealt with the Hindoos, Clive applied 
himself to the Europeans. He exacted from the civil 
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serYants of tlie Company a written covenant, pledgin® 
them to accept no future presents from the native prince^. 
Many murmured, some resigned, but no one dared to dis- 
obey. Another measure which Clive considered most 
essential, anS. found most difficult, but which he succeeded 
in enforcing, was, to debar the men in high places from 
private trade, granting them, as some compensation, a 
share in the salt monopoly. With respect to the military 
officers, Clive announced his intention to deprive them of 
the large dole or additional allowance, which, under the 
name of double batta, had been granted them by Meer 
Jaffier after the battle of Plassey, but which, as Clive 
had always explained to them, could not, in all proba- 
bility, be continued by the Company. In fact, the Court 
of Directors had issued the most positive orders that the 
Double Batta should be discontinued. These orders had 
been several times repeated, but the remonstrances of the 
army had hitherto prevented the Governor and Council 
•from giving them effect. For, according to the bitter 
sarcasm hurled against them at a later period, the military 
could not behold without a virtuous emulation” the 
^‘moderate gains” of the civil service."^ In abolishing 
their Double Batta, Clive had to encounter, not remon- 
strances merely, nor dissatisfaction, but even mutiny. 
Nearly two hundred officers, combining together, bound 
themselves by an oath of secrecy, and undertook to ffing 
up their Commissions on one and the same day. It added 
not a little to the dangers of the league that it was, 
though in private, instigated by no less a man than Sir 
Eobert Fletcher, the second in command to Clive, who 
had headed the troops, and with success, in the last 
campaign. Each officer separately pledged himself under 
a bond of SOOL not to resume his Commission, unless the 
Double Batta was first restored. In support of those 
who might be cashiered, a subscription was begun in 
camp, to which subscription, it is said, that no less than 
16,000?. were added from the angry civilians at Calcutta. 

The idea of the conspirators (for surely they deserve 
no milder name) was that in a country like India, — held 

Speech of Burke on Mr, Fox’s East India Bill, December I. 
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solely by tlie sword, — Clive could not dispense witli tlieir 
services even for a single day, and must succumb to tbeir 
demands. Far from daunted, however, Clive set oif in 
person for the camp at Monghir. The he|vy rains and 
the stifling heat delayed Ms progress; and He was further 
weighed down by an illness, resulting from fatigue of 
body and anxiety of mind. But his spirit never for one 
instant cjuailed. On his arrival, he assembled and 
addressed the officers and men, pointing out to them the 
guilt of their course on public grounds. The points that 
merely touched himself he passed by with generous disdain. 
There were two officers accused of declaring that they 
would attempt to stab or shoot him dead ; and words to 
that effect were certainly used, though as certainly pro- 
ceeding only from the heat and folly of the moment. 
Olive declared most justly that he gave no belief what- 
ever to any such design. He was well assured, he said, 
that he was speaking to Englishmen and not assassins. 
Several of the officers were touched and reclaimed by his 
manly firmness. Several others, though but few,’ had 
stood by him from the first. The Sepoys, who had ever 
looked up to him with especial reverence, and comprising 
some perhaps of the same men who had offered to give 
up for him their rice at Arcot, cried out that nothing 
should make them swerve from their English hero, — 
Sabut Jmig.'* Clive, on his part, declared that nothing 
should make him swerve from his fixed purpose. If 
necessary, he would send for other officers from Madras. 
If necessary, he would summon clei'ks at their desks 
(such as in his outset he had been) to serve as soldiers. 
He would do all or any thing rather than yield to mutiny. 
Thus, while indulgent to the younger and less expe- 
rienced officers, and willing to receive theii* tokens of 
contrition, lie ordered the ringleaders into arrest, ai^d 
sent them down the Granges foi* trial at Calcutta. He 
did not shrink even from the bold measure of cashiering 
his second in command. 

His letters to the members of his Council at Calcutta 
breathe a no less determined tone. “ I tell you again ; 

remember to act with the greatest spirit.. If the ci- 

* See Yol iv. p. 325* 
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vilians entertain tiie officers, dismiss them the service * 

and if the latter behave with insolence or are refrae- 
“ tory, make them all prisoners and confine them in the 

new fort. ^ If you have any thing to apprehend, write 
“ me word, and I will come down instantly and brino* 

“ with me the Third Brigade, whose officers and men can 

be depended upon.” 

By such hrmness was averted the shame of a success- 
ful mutiny, — a shame which, in Clive’s own strong lan- 
guage, all the waters of the G-anges could never wash 
away. The privates showed no disposition to support 
their officers, and scarce any of the latter but displayed 
symptoms of repentance. Of the chiefs of the mutiny at 
Monghir, who were sent away in boats for trial, many were 
seen to embark with tears in their eyes. The younger or 
less guilty officers, who at the outset had been threatened 
with death if they drew back, now pleaded with the 
greatest earnestness to he allowed to recall their resigna- 
tions. In most cases, but always as an act of grace and 
favour, their humble supplications were allowed, while 
the renaaiziing vacancies were filled by^a judicious choice 
of subalterns. 

All this time the conduct of Clive was giving a lofty 
example of disregard to lucre. He did not spare his own 
personal resources, and was able some years afterwards 
to boast in the House of Commons, that this his second 
Indian command had left him poorer than it found him. 
His enemies might indeed observe, that the virtue of dis- 
interestedness is not so hard to practise when a fortune 
of forty thousand pounds a year has been already gained. 
Yet still the fact remains, that when presents from one of 
the native Princes laid the foundations of his wealth tlie 
practice of receiving them was both usual and allowed, 
^d that when it ceased to be at least the latter he stood 
firm against all temptation. In vain did the Rajah of 
Benares press upon him two diamonds of large size. In 
vain did the Nabob Visier produce a rich casket of jewels 
and offier a large sum of ymoney. Lord Clive, thus wrote 
an officer by no means his friend from India, might tlien 
have added at least half a million to his fortune ; and we 


* lietter.to.Mr. Yorelst, May 28. 1766, 
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may furtlier note, that tlie recei^^^^ such gifts might 
have probably remained a secret, since even their refusal 
was not known; until after .Ills decease. - 

In tlie corrections which Lord Clive appjied to both 
the civil and military services, and in his general course 
of policy, he had, on some points, no more than fulfilled the 
positive instructions of the Court of Directors. On other 
points he obtained their entire approbation. But there 
were one or two besides on which he did not shrink from 
the painful duty of daring their displeasure, and standing 
firm against their peremptory orders. On the whole it 
may be said, that his second command was not less im- 
portant for reform than his first had been for conquest. 
By this, the foundations, at least, of good government 
were securely laid. And the results might have been far 
greater still, could Clive have remained longer at his 
post. But the burning climate, combined with ceaseless 
anxiety and toil, had grievously impaired his health. In 
December, 1766, we find him during several weeks dis- 
abled from all writing, and at the close of the ensinng 
month he found it ^necessary to embark for England. He 
left the government to a man of no more than average 
ability — Mr. Yerelst ; yet under him there still continued 
the impulse given by a stronger hand. 

At this period, the main point of interest changes from 
the Presidency of Bengal to the Presidency of Madras. 
There, the English %vere becoming involved in another 
war. There, they had now, for the first time, to encoun- 
ter the most skilful and daidng of all the enemies against 
whom tliey ever fought in India — Hyder AIL He was 
of humble origin, the grandchild of a wandering fakib 
or Mahomedan monk. Most versatile in his talents, 
Hyder was no less adventurous in his career ; by turns a 
private man devoted to sports of the chase, a captain of 
freebooters, a partisan-chief; a rebel against the Eajahof 
Mysore, and commander-in-chief of the Mysorean army. 
Of this last position he availed himself to dethrone and 
supplant his master. Indeed, during his whole course, 
we seldom find him either restrained by scruples or bound 
by promises. One single instance of the kind will suffice 
to paint his clraracter. A Brahmin, ELonde Bow by 
name, at one time his close confederate, but afterwards 
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Ms enemy, the field against Mm, was re- 

duced to the point of surrender. The Eajah and the 
ladies of the palace sent a joint message to Hyder, plead- 
ing for their friend the Brahmin, and inquiring what 
terms he might expect “ I will not only spare his life/’ 
said Hyder, ‘^but I will cherish him like a parroquet!” 
ISTevertheiess, no sooner was the Brahmin in his hands 
than he was treated with the utmost rigour, and impri- 
soned for the remainder of his life in an iron cage. When 
Hyder was thereupon gently reminded of his promise, he 
answered, that he had literally kept his word, referring 
in proof to the cage in which the captive was confined, 
and to the rice and milk allotted for his daily food ! ^ 
Pursuing his ambitious schemes, Hyder Aii became, 
not merely the successor of the Rajah, but the founder of 
the kingdom of Mysore. Prom his palace at Seringapa- 
tam, as from a centre, a new energy was infused through 
the whole of Southern India. By various wars and by 
the. dispossession of several smaller princes, he extended 
his frontiers to the northward, nearly to the river Kistna. 
His posts on the coast of Malabar, Mangalore especially, 
gave him the means of founding a marine j and he ap- 
plied himself with assiduous skill to train and discipline 
his troops according to the European models. The En- 
glish at Madras were roused by his ambition, without as 
yet fully appreciating his genius. We find them at the be- 
ginning of 1767 engaged, with little care or forethought, 
in a confederacy against him with the Hizam and the 
Mahrattas. Formidable as that confederacy might seem, 
it was speedily dissipated by the arts of Hydex\ At the 
very outset, a well-timed subsidy bought off the Mahrattas. 
The Nizam showed no better faith ; he was only more 
tardy in his treason. He took the field in concert with 
a body of English commanded by Colonel Joseph Smith, 
but soon began to show symptoms of defection, and at 
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* Colonel Wilks’s Historical Sketches of the South of India, vol 
i, p. 434. Sir John Malcolm, in his first mission to Teheran, gives 
an account of Tootee, a young dancing-girl from Shiraz, and a 
favourite of the Shah, “ Tootee,'' adds Sir John, “ is the Persian 
“ word for a parrot, a bird which is proverbial in Persian tales for 
“ its knowledge and habits of attachment.” (Sketches of Persia, 
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last drew off Ills troops to join tlie army of Hyder. A 
battle ensued near Trincomalee, in September, 1767 
Colonel Smith had under him no more than 1,500 Euro- 
peans and 9,000 Sepoys ; while the forces combined on 
the other side wei'e estimated, probably witk much exag- 
geration, at 70,000 men. Nevertheless, Victory, as usual, 
declared for the English cause. The Nizam in this action 
showed himself destitute alike of conduct and of courage. 
At the outset, he had valiantly cried : Sooner to 
yield, I would share the fate of Nazir Jung.” * Tet 
within an hour afterwards, the Indian prince was in full 
gallop to the westward ; and his troops proved perfectly 
worthy of such a chief. Almost the only instance of 
spirit in his army was displayed by one of the ladies of 
his palace. These he had brought with him on a toin of 
elephants, as spectators of his expected triumph. In his 
own panic he ordered that these elephants also should be 
turned for flight. Then, from one of the covered cano- 
pies a woman’s voice was heard : Thi^ elephant has not* 
been taught so to turn; he follows the standard of the 
empire,” Accordingly, though the English shot was 
falling thick around her, the female assertor of the 
honour of the empire would not allow her elephant to be 
drawn aside until first the standard had passed, f 

On the other hand, the troops of Hyder Ali, both then 
and afterwards, displayed not merely the effects of a 
braver chief and of a better discipline, but also the ener- 
gies of a robuster race. The people ■within the Ghauts 
or liill-passes of Southern India, though far below the 
mountain races of Afghan, are yet far superior to the 
Hindoos of the plains. In these, the delicacy of limbs 
and the softness of muscles must be reckoned among the 
foremost causes of their failure on a battle-field. In 
these, the utter want of strength in their bodily organi- 
sation is only, on some occasions and for some purposes, 
redeemed by its suppleness. It lias been computed, that 
two English sawyers can perform in one day the work 

* See voL iv. of this history, p. SOL 

f Wilks’s South of India, vol. ii. p. 38. I am sorry to spoil the 
story, but it appears that ** the loss of several elephants was the 

** consequence of this damsel’s demur.” 
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of thirty-two Indians. Yet, as the same authority assures 
ns, see the same men as tumblers, and there are none so 
extraordinary in the world. Or employ them as messen- 
gers, and they will go fifty miles a day for twenty or thirty 
days without intermission.^ 

Our victory at Trincomalee produced as its speedy eon- 
sequence a treaty of peace with the Nizam. Hyder was 
left alone ; but even thus proved fully a match for the 
English both of Madras and of Bombay. The latter had 
fitted out a naval armament which, in the course of the 
winter, reduced his sea-port of Mangalore and destroyed 
his rising fieet. Against these new enemies Hyder, like 
* some wild beast at bay, made a sudden bound. Leaving 
to the eastward a force sufficient to employ and delude 
Colonel Joseph Smith, he silently descended the western 
Ghauts, and in May 1768, at the very time when least 
expected, appeared before the gates of Mangalore. The 
English garrison taken by surprise, hastily re-embarked 
in boats, relinquishing aE their artillery and stores, and 
leaving also more than two huncbed sick and wounded 
to the mercy, or rather the politic forbearance, of their 
crafty foe. 

Eetmning to the eastward, Hyder Ali continued to 
wage the war against Colonel Smith; inferior on any 
field of battle, but prevailing in wiles and stratagems, in 
early intelligence, and in rapid marches. He could not 
be prevented from laying waste the southern plains of 
the Carnatic, as the territory of one of the staunchest 
aEies of England, Mahomed Ali, the Nabob of Arcot. 
Through such ravages, the British troops often under- 
went severe privations. Moreover, Colonel Smith was 
trammelled by the same system so often and so justly 
complained of in the wars of Marlborough — the appoint- 
ment of field-deputies. Two members of the Council of 
Madras had been sent into his camp with full powers to 
control — that is, to clog and thwart — his operations. 

At length, in the spring of 1769, Hyder Ali became 
desirous of peace, and resolved to extort it on favourable 
terms. First, by a dexterous feint he drew off the 

* See au essay by Hstoifcal Fragments of tke 

Mogul Empire, p. 46,3* 
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Hr^d ^ot conceal the fact that, in oito to maintain 
his nower and secure himself, he must lean either on 
tiiem or on the Mahrattas. He would have 
Ap first- it was the vaciUation and weakness of the 
council at Madras that drove him to the latter.^ Fiifding 
his overtures of friendship slighted he took his piirt, a= 
aWs Ededl/ and boldly. He became, e«n in the 
midst of peace, a known and ardent enemy of the English 
S!ce andLme; ever watchful for my opening to assail 
them- ever ready to league himself against them witli 
the Mahratta chiefs at Poona, or the French Governors 

^*B^wS^noYommon enemy whom the Madras 
(who could, at that period call them 
neo-lected or defied. The vigorous administiation of 
Hvder at his Court of Seringapatam, has been 5 
viLed and wel described by more than one Earopun 
in Ms service. like the other Indian Princes, he waS 
addicted to licentious pleasure. Unlike them, he was 
never enslaved by it. Many of Ms leisure hours were 
passed in the company of dancing girls. To intoxication 
likewise he was often prone; and one instance is ’ 

how, in that state, he was seen by his whole Court to 

seise and most severely cane Ms grown-up 

z.. 4-1. ills toueh 



took up a consiaeraoie ^ 

sooner Md any peril threaten, or my oMeet of ambition 
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I’ise in view, tlian all sticli habits of indulgence were 
promptly east aside ; and Hyder passed whole days and 
nights nntired in his council-chambers, or on horseback 
with his cavalry. At all times he was most easy of 
access ; freely receiving all those who desired to see him, 
except only the Fakirs ; a significant token of the degree 
of esteem in which he held his grandfather’s profession. 
From all others he quickly drew -whatever information 
he desired; and in dealing -with them, manifested the 
keenest insight of their various characters. So far had 
his education been neglected, that he could neither read 
nor write. He made no later attempt at scholarship, but 
^ relied upon the powers of a most retentive memory, and 
upon a shrewdness hard to be deceived. He might be 
careless of his people^s welfare for their sake, but he 
anxiously sought it for Ms own ; he knew that to make 
them prosperous would, beyond all other causes, make 
him powerful ; and thus through the wide extent of the 
kingdom that he founded, he never failed to guard them 
from®h.ll vague depredation or inferior tyranny. 

By such means did he who had first set forth as a 
freebooter, with one or two score of followers, leave 
behind him at his peaceful end a well-appointed army ot 
a hundred thousand soldiers, and a treasure of three 
millions sterling. Yet, prosperous as he seemed, Hyder 
was not happy. It is recorded of one of his attendants, 
that after watching for some time his short and uneasy 
slumbers, he ventured at his waking to inquire of his 
dreams. Believe me, my friend,” said Hyder, ‘'^my 
dominion, envied though it may be, is in truth far less 
desirable than the state of the Yohees (the religious 
“ mendicants) ; awake, they see no conspirators ; asleep, 
they dream of no assassins ! 

In this war with Hyder, the English had lost no great 
amount of reputation, and of territory they had lost none 
at all. But as regards their wealth and their resoui'ces, 

The character and habits of Hyder AH are described in his His- 
tory by M. Le Maitre de La Tour, a Frenchman, who had commanded 
his artillery. Some considerable extmcts from that work will be 
found in the Annual Begister for 1784 (part il pp. is — 27.), and 
may be compared with various passages in Colonel W'iiks^s work 
(especially yoI. i, pp. 247, and 351., and yoL ii. p. 142.) 
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they had suffered severely. Supply, both of men aud 
of iLney, had been required from Bengal, to a»ist the 
?overnnunit at Madras ; and both had been freely gn-en 
In consequence of such a tein, there “ 

tlie usual iiiTestments m goods, noi yet ■the iiaul 
remittances to Endand. Thus at the very time %vhen 
the proprietors of the East India Company had hegim to 
wish each other joy on the great retorms effeaed by 
lord Clive, and looked forward to a further mciea^t ot 
their half-yearly Dividend, they were told to prepare 
for its reduction. A panic ensued. 'Within a tew day^, 
in the spring of 1769, India Stock fell above sixty per 

"""Af that period, indeed, as for some yems before it, 
nothing conld be more unsteady *be wi Je^ ov more 
precarious than tbe prospects, great Compan . 

Party-spirit continued to rage at Their elections ; the 
contests between the followers of Sulivan and the 
foUowers of Clive being renewed eve^ Tf 
in- Success. Each party, when defeated, heaped the 
-rossest imputations on the other, as on the lowest and 

eSViktoV, »a in ft** >3“* 0 ^ S'.S 

inclined to give an equal belief to seemed to 

of thin-s tbe very existence of the Company seemta to 
L- ¥on the breath of any great man in Parliament 
Thus was Lord Clive, while 

one of his principal agents in England, Mr. \\aisi . 
“lam very sorry you did not wi’ite a few Imes to Mr. 
“ Pitt to cLciUate him to your negotations. I spoke a 
“ few’words to him just as he left the House of Commons, 

“ me That h1tfd‘’Se^rd^of%he‘g^^^^^ things 

Member of Paidiament ; but SX“m 

he became Prime Minister, with the title ot Chatbam, 
still far greater importance, of course, attached to his 
Snions. h a former chapter I have fully shown how 
he entered office with the fixed determination to tak. 


* Ann. Ee& 1769, p; 53. t M8lcolm.Tol. 
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into our own Hands tlie government of our Eastern em- 
pire ; how Ms purpose was baffled, not through anj 
efforts of the East Lidia Companj, but through his own 
mysterious illness ; and how the men succeeding him in 
power, though unable to pursue his policy, were reduced 
merely to stave off the main question, or to patch up 
temporary terms. But they, for their own part, were 
well satisfied, since the Company undertook, meanwhile, 
to pay to the revenue 400,000Z. each year. As a further 
concession, arising from the financial embarrassments of 
1769, it was agreed by the Directors that Commissioners 
of Inquiry, under the name of Supervisors, should be sent 
to India with full powers over the other servants of the 
Company. Three gentlemen of old standing and long 
service — Mr. Yansittart, Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel 
Eord — were selected for tMs important trust. Accord- 
ingly they embarked on their mission towards the close 
of the same year. But after leaving the Cape of Good 
Hope, the ship in which they sailed, the Aurora frigate, 
was ifever heard of again : it is supposed to have 
foundered at sea. 

It is not improbable that this system of makeshifts 
might have still continued, and the necessity of any more 
decisive measures been longer postponed. But in the 
ensuing year, 1770, a new and more grievous calamity 
,0erspread Bengal* The usual rains having failed, there 
Was no water in the tanks, and the rivers shrank into 
shallows. The rice-fields continued parched and dry, 
and could not yield their expected produce, while the 
conflagration of several large granaries completed the 
work of misery. A terrible famine ensued; a famine 
such as Europe, during the last few ages, has never 
known even in its rudest districts, or behind beleaguered 
walls. Throughout the wide valley of the Ganges, the 
country places were deserted, and the cities, where alone 
there might be hope of food, became thronged with 
starving multitudes, from whom piteous cries were heard. 
The common misery united, for the first aiid only time, 
the men of the most opposite castes — from the Brahmin 
of lofty lineage down to the humblest of the Niaidees."^ 

* Tke ISTiaidees were described a few years since in a Report from 
Mr. Conolly, Collector of Bevemie in Malabar. They are supj:>osed 
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Even tlie Zenana now gave forth its guarded inmates, 

who .110' longer veiled with jealous, care,, but pro&iiate 
and wailing on tlie ground, implored from the, passers bj,. 
if not for tlieniselres, at least for their little children, a 

handful only a handful — of lice. Thousands and tens 

of thousands of human beings died daily in the streets, ^ 
where the vultures swooped down and the dogs and 
iackals flocked in quest of their ghastly ■prey. Jii Lal- 
cutta alone there were daily employed one hundred men, 
on the Company’s account, to pile the dead bodies upon 
sledges and cars, and throw them into the Canges. Ihe 
broad river was itself so far tainted that its fish 
be wholesome food. Hogs, ducks, and geese, which Imcl 
likewise taken part in devouring the carcases, could no 
lono-er themselves be safely eaten; and thus, as the 
faniine grew greater, the means of subsistence, e\ en to 
the Europeans, grew less. It was computed, not in any 
rhetorical flight, not amidst the horror of the suflenngs 
described, but in a grave despatch written two years 
afterwards, though even then perhaps with some ex- 
a«'geration, that through Bengal this di'eadful famine 
had destroyed in many places one half, and, on the whole, 
above one third, of the inhabitants. * These evil tidings 
from India did not come alone. Conjoined with them 
were rumours and charges that the distress liau been 
greatly aggravated by the conduct of the Company & ^ 
servants ; that at the very outset of the famine they had 
engrossed all the rice of the country, and that afterwards 
they slowly doled it out at tenfold the price they had 
paid If in truth there were any such cases, they can 
have been but few. They were in direct contravention 

«to be the descendants of a Brahmin excommunicated mmj cen- 
«turies ago: and thev are regarded as outcasts even by the slaves, 
“whom they are not jdlowed to approach within forty paces. (Des- 
patch to the Government of Madras, May 7-1845. Mb.) 

^ * Letter of the Governor and Council, Nov. 3* 17/ and >h. 
Burke’s Articles of Charge, xv, part L It ia remarkable 
Miil, while devoting several large tomes to the History ot British 
India dismisses hvo of the most striking and impormit events of 
dieix time,— the Massacre of Batna, and the famme. of Be«gm, — m 
each! (Vol ill pp. 346. and 486., ed. 1S40.) Thanks 
to Professor It H. Wilson, these volumes are now enriched by many 
excellent notes and useful emendations. , , 
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of tlie Directors’ orders, and of Lord Clide’s rules. For 
my part, indeed, I strongly incline to tlie belief tbat^ 
looking to tlie wkole of tMs dismal period, and waiying, ^ 
perkaps, some rare exceptions, the Hindoos were bene- 
fited, and so far as relief was possible, relieved, by the 
presence among them of their civilised and Christian 
’rulers. Charges like these made against the latter, are 
common among every rude people at every dispensation 
of Providence. If there be a pestilence, they complain 
that the springs were poisoned by the malice of their 
enemies. If there be a famine, they feel sure that the 
grain has been fraudulently hoarded and usuriously 
dispensed. 

Such charges, however, could ngt fail to make some 
impression on both the Ministry and Parliament of Eng- 
land. Even allowing them to be unfounded, there was 
yet an ample growth of abuses, rank and stubborn, to 
hew down in the Company’s affairs. It was felt on all 
sides that there was more need than ever of investigation 
— mhre need and now more leisure also. The govern- 
ment of Lord North had by this tipie attained some 
degree of stability, and the nation some degree of repose. 
In the first place some legislation (perhaps to prevent 
any other more effective) was attempted by Mr, Sulivan, 
who had once more become the Deputy- Chairman of the 
# Company. It was answered that as yet there was not 
sufficient information. Accordingly, in April 1772, and 
on the motion of General Burgoyne, there was appointed, 
by means of ballot, a Committee of Inquiry, bearing the 
title of “ Select,” though consisting of no less than thirty- 
one Members. Within six weeks that Committee pre- 
pared and presented two Beports ; but the approaching 
close of the Session precluded any further step at that 

Parliament met again in November the same year. 
Tet, during that short interval, the affairs of the Com- 
pany had greatly altered for the worse. So low had 
their credit sunk with the Bank of England, that they 
found it necessary to apply to the First Lord of the 
Treasury for a loan of at least a million sterling. The 
Minister received their application coldly, and said that 
. he should leave it to the decision of Parliament. Accord- 
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■ at flip very comroeRcenient of tlie new Session, 
SoS’mrth mo^^d fo“”nd carried, a Secret Comimtieo 
of thirteen Members to be chosen by baUot, and to takt 

into their consideration the whole thtt ^hr^Sdcct 

-iffairs. At the same time he agreed that the^tetlcct 

Committee of the preceding Session ^ 

The Directors, trembling at the pro^^pect of imimrj _ 7 
others, and eager, if they corild, to stifle 
an inquiry of their own, had already passed a Kesolutioi , 
to S6n\ olt to India, at their sole expense, a new batch 
of Supervisors. But the alertness of the Secret Com- 
Sitte? defeated this manmuvre. Within ten djs a 
report to the House of Commons pointed out that the 
step designed by the Directors might prove a aonous 
Sismcle In the way of Parliament, and recommended 
therefore that Parliament should interpose to arrest it. 
A Bill was accordingly brought in, to restrain, ior a 

limited time, the East India Company from a:^ointmg 
Supervisors in India. To this me^ure the Directors 
and their friends in the House offered all the opposition 
in their power. Burke, who was then upon their side, 
went so far to exclaim, “ Shame upon such pro- 

“eeedings! Here is an end to confidence and public 
“ faith!” With better reason and more temper, Doi-cl 
Horth ^sclaimed all grounds of personM hostility, “it 
“ is our wish,” he said, “to make the East India Co^ 
« pany a great and glorious Company, and settle it up^ 
“ a permanent foundation.”* Under such patronage the 

Bill was passed by large majorities. , 

This Bill, however, could only be deemed, as a lawjti 
might have termed it, an arrest of judgment.^ Later 
during the same Session, in the spring ot Ino, Lord 
North proposed and cai'riod through, against all gam- 
savers, his own measure of reform. This, after it had 
passed, was commonly called the Eegulatmg Act. In 
the first place, he granted to the_ Company a loan oi 
1 500,000/. for four years, and relieved them trom tlie 
annual payment to the State of 400,000/. On the other 
hand, the Company was restrained from making any 
greater dividend than six per cent, until the loan should 
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Ibe repaid, or any greater dividend tlian eiglit per ceni 
■until the public should have some particip«atioii in the 
profits. It was then enacted, that instead of annua! 
elections of »the whole number of Directors at the India 
House, six should go out of office each year, and none 
keep their seats longer than four years. At the same 
time, the qualification for a vote in each proprietor was 
raised from 500^. to 1000/., with more votes in pro- 
portion, up to four, to each proprietor of a larger sum. 

In India, the Act provided that the Mayor’s Court of 
Calcutta should be restricted in its jurisdiction to petty 
case§ of trade, and that, in its place should be constituted 
a Supreme Court, to consist of a Chief Justice, and three 
Puisne Judges, appointed by the Crown. The Governor 
of Bengal was henceforth to have "authority over the 
other Presidencies, as Governor-General of India, but 
was himself to be controlled by Ms Council. In that 
Council, as previously, he was entitled only to a single 
or, in case of equality, a casting vote. It was proposed 
that ^hese nominations should be made by Parliament, 
and continue for five years; after which they should 
revert to the Directors, but subject to" the approbation 
of the Crown. In the progress therefore of the Bill 
through the Commons, the Members of the new Council 
were expressly named, so as to become a part of the 
enactment. Warren Hastings, who a year before had 
Assumed the administration of Bengal, was appointed the 
first Governor-General. Another of the new Council, 
Bichard Barwell, was already at his post; the new 
Members to he sent from England were General Cia- 
vering, the Hon. Colonel Monson, and Philip Francis. 

Another clause of Lord North’s Bill remitted the 
drawback on the East India Company’s Teas — a step so 
little regarded at its outset, hut so momentous in its con- 
sequences, and which has been fully treated in another 
place.^ I'he Directors at the time were but little gra- 
tified with this boon, or any other, when compared with 
the curtailment of their previous powers. They declared, 
in a petition to the House, that they would rather foi^ego 
the loan which they had solicited, than endure the eon- . 

♦ See vol V, of this history, p. 318. 
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ditions wl'iich tlie Minister imposed. But their late mis- 
gOTernmeiit had been such as to render^ in Farliameait at 
least, tlieii' adherents few and their lamentations dis- 
regarded. 

Ill the course of these proceedings, both before the 
Committees and within the' House, manj a shaft was let 
dj at Lord Clive. Besides the public wrongs of whieh 
he stood accused, there was also, it may be feared, a feel- 
ing of personal envy at work against him. His vast 
wealth became a more striking mark for calumny when 
contrasted with the financial einbarrassnients of the 
Directors in whose service he had gained it. And his 
profusion, as ever happens, offended fiir more persons 
than it pleased. He had bought the noble seat of Clare- 
mont from the Duchess Dowager of Hewcastie, and was 
improving it at lavish cost. He had so far invested 
money in the smaller boroughs that he could reckon on 
bringing into Parliament a retinue of six or seven friends 
and kinsmen.* Under such circumstances the Select 
Committee, over which Burgoyne .presided, made dive 
their more especial object of attack. They drew forth 
into the light of* day several transactions certainly not 
well formed to bear it, as the forgery of Admiral Watson^ 
signature, and the fraud practised on Omichund. But at 
the same time they could not shut out the lustre of the 
great deeds he had performed. Clive himself was un- 
sparingly questioned, and treated ■with slight regard. 
As he complains, in one of his speeches : I, their hum- 
ble servant, the Baron of Plassey, have been examined 
by the Select Committee more like a sheep-stealer than 
a Member of this House 1” And he adds, with perfect 
truth : I am sure, Sir, if I had any sore places about 
“ me they would have been found : they have pro]:>c?(! me 
to the bottom ; no lenient plasters have been applied to 
heal ; no, Sir, they were all of the blister kind, pre- 
pared with Spanish files, and, other provocatives U 
On this and some other* occasions , Clive spoke in big 
own defence in a frank and fearless spirit, with great 
energy of language, and, it would seem, with great effect 

♦ Letter to Mr, Call, Januaiy 19. 1768, ’ Malcolm’s Life, wl. iir 
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%OB tlie House. He was likewise Iiappy in tlie friend- 
.' siiip ', and assistance' of Mr. Wedderfciirn, tlieu' Solicitor- 
General. It was in May, 1773, that the charges against 
him, till then vague and undefined, were brought forward 
as a vote of censure by Burgoyne. To the Government 
it became an open question. The Attorney- General spoke 
strongly on the side" of the accusers. The Solicitor- 
General conducted the defence. A great number of 
placemen and Hing’s Friends took the part of Clive, 
while the Prime Mnister, Lord North, walked into the 
lobby against him. In the result, the first Eesolutions of 
Burgoyne, alleging certain matters of fact that could 
scarcely be denied, were carried. But the next, which 
charged Lord Clive by name with having abused his 
powers, and set an evil example to the servants of the 
public, did not pass. At length, as the dawn was slowly 
breaking on the last of these long and stormy, and in 
many parts confused, debates, the House agreed almost 
unanimously to some words which Wedderhurn moved: 
“TFat Eobert Lord GHve did at the same time render 
‘‘great and meritorious services to his country.” 

Such a vote might perhaps be deemed almost a verdict 
of acquittal. Certainly, at least, it showed a wise re- 
luctance to condemn. It closed the whole case, and 
Clive had no further Parliamentary attack to fear. But 
the previous taunts and injuries appear to have sunk 
deep into his haughty mind. Nor was a life of ease, how- 
ever splendid, congenial to his active temper. In his 
sumptuous halls of Claremont, or beneath the stately 
cedars of his park, he was far less really happy than 
amidst his former toils and cares, on the tented plains 
of the Carnatic or in the council-chambers of Bengal. 
Moreover, through the climate of the tropics, his health 
was most grievously impaired. He had to undergo sharp 
and oft-recurring spasms of pain, for which opium only 
could afford him its treacherous and transitory aid. At 
length, in November 1774,- at his house in Berkeley 
Square, this great man, for such he surely was, fell by 
his own hand. He was not yet fifty years of age ; and 
the contest in North America was just then beginning to 
hold forth to him a new career of active exertion,— a 
new chaplet of honourable fame. 
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' To tlie last^ liowever, he . appears to have retidned Ids 
serene demeanoiiFj and the stern dominion of his wilh 
It so, chanced^ that a, young .lady, an attached friend 
'.of,' Ms family^, was t.he.ii upon ■a. -visit at 'Ms house in 
B.erkeley "Square, aiid-sat,' w.riting a '.letter,, in one of its 
apartments, ■ .Seeing: Lord CiiTe walk through, she ,cail.e-ci 
to him to come and mend her pen* Lord Clive obeyed 
her summons, and taking out his penknife fulfilled her 
request ; after which, passing on to another chamber, he 
turned the same knife against Mmself. This tale, thoiigh 
traditional, has a high contemporary voucher. It was 
related by the Earl of Shelburne, afterwards the first 
Marquis of Lansdowne, to the person from whom I 
received it 
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Wafren Hastings, tlie first Governor-General of Lidia, 
was born in 1732. He was sprang from a brancli, or 
ratlier, as they alleged, the main stem, of the great old house 
of Hastings, from which in another line the Earls of Hun- 
tingdon descend. But at the time of little Warren’s birth, 
his branch was fast decaying ; and Daylesford, its ancient 
seat in Worcestershire, was already sold. It was only 
through the kindness of a kinsman that he obtained his 
education at Westminster School; and when that rela- 
tive (|ied he was shipped off at seventeen as a Writer to 
Bengal. He was noticed by Lord Clive as a man of pro- 
mise. Under Mr. Wansittart he had maich more oppor- 
tunity to shine. Thus, through the various gradations 
of the Civil Service at that time, he sped with credit 
and success. Having married, but become a widower, 
he returned to England in 1765. But four years after- 
wards he was again sent forth as second in the Council 
of Madras; and early in 1772 he proceeded to a far 
higher, and, as it proved, more lasting post, as first in the 
Council of Bengal. 

Spare in form and shrunk in features, with a mild 
voice and with gentle manners, Warren Hastings might 
seem to a casual observer as wanting in manly firmness. 
It is remarkable that, on his appointment as- Governor of 
Bengal, Lord Clive deemed it right to warn him against 
this, as he imagined, the weak point of his character. I 
thought,” — thus writes Lord Clive from England, — I 
discovered in you a diffidence in your own judgment and 
too great an easiness of disposition, which may subject 
“ you insensibly to be led where you ought to "guide.” ^ 
I^ever was an error more complete. Among the many 

* Letter, August 1. 1771. Life by Malcolm, vol. iii. p. 260 
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qualities, good and evil, wliieli distinguisbed Hastings 
tiiiwgli the thirteen years of Iiis eyentfol rule, there was 
none more marked and striking' tliun his UBvar jing deter- 
mination, and resolute fixedness of purpose. With but few 
partakers of his councils, ancl,',perfiaps, none of his full 
confidence, he formed his purpose singl J? and, once formed, 
adhered to it as to the compass of Ins course ; — regard- 
ing as nought delay of time, or %^ariety of means, or 
change of instruments, so long as the aim . was kept in 
view and by degrees attained. 

One strong instance of this tenacity of purpose is re- 
corded by Hastings himself in the chit-chat of his later 
years. He was telling of a streamlet which skirtshhe do- 
main of Daylesford, and also the village of Ciiurehill, his 
dwelling-placejn childhood, and wdiicii thence flows on- 
■wards to join the Isis at Cotswold. “ To lie beside the 
“ margin of that stream and muse, was, said Mr. Hastings, 
“ one of my favourite recreations; and there one bright 
“/summer’s day, when I wa^ scarcely seven years I 
“ well remember that I first formed the determination to 
“ purchase back Daylesford. I was then quite dependent 
“ upon those who vrere themselves scarcely raised above 
“ want ; yet somehow or other the child’s dreamy as it 
“ did not appear unreasonable at the moment, so in after 
“years it never faded away. God knows there were 
“ times in my career, when to accomplish that or any 
“ object of honourable ambition, seemed to be impossible, 
“ but I have lived to accomplish this.” * 

Indeed it may be said of Hastings, that tenacity of pur- 
pose was not merely the principal feature of iiischaraetc.^r, 
but the key and main-spring of the rest. It made him, 
on the' one hand, consistent and courageous, and with 
views of policy far beyond the passing hour ; not easily 
perplexed by doubts or cast down by reverses; and 
worthy in all respects the inscription beneath his por- 
trait, as it hangs to this clay in the council-chamber of 
alcutta : mexs iEQUA m aebuis. On the other liand, it 

Memoirs of Wan-en Hastings, by the Kev G. B. Oleig, i. 
p. 9. ed. 184X. In this work the comments on each transaction 
are those of a zealous advocate for Hastings,. hut it contains many 
extracts, judiciously made, and of great value, from Hastings’s private 
correspondence. 

E 2 • ' ' ' 
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gave Mm a certain hardness and insensiMlitj of heart $ 
it made him, on several great occasions in his long career, 
callous to the sufferings which his policj inflicted, and 
careless of the means bj which his policj might be pui> 
sued. Hewas firm, it maj be added, in all his friend- 
ships and attachments, but few men have ever been more 
rancorous and unforgiving. 

It was one among the merits of Hastings, that he had 
made himself thoroughly acquainted, not only with the 
literature, but also with the temper and feelings, of the 
nations which he came to rule. Their languages he 
spoke with ease and fluency; their prejudices, whether 
of religion or of race, he was ever, unless impelled by 
some state-necessity, studious not to wound. By such 
means he was at all times, whether in his triumphs or in 
his hours of danger and distress, a favourite with the 
native tribes of Hindostan — a favourite, moreover, at a 
period when in most cases they had little or no sympathy 
for tfie island-strangers. Bishop Heher was told by one 
of his Mussulman attendants, that he well remembered 
the time when all black people ran aW^y from a white 
face ; and when the appearance of a single European 
soldier struck a whole village with affright. They used 
“ to them now,’’ he added, “ they know they no harm do! 

It was not merely Oriental knowledge that Hastings 
had acquired. At Westminster School he had deeply 
embued his mind with classic lore. What ! lose Warren 

— lose the best scholar of his year I” had the Head- 
Master, Dr. Nichols, cried with generous spirit, when 
the boy’s appointment for Bengal was first announced to 
him. “ That will not do at all. Let him remain, and he 

shall go on with his education at my charge.” f Highly 
cultivated minds are often wanting in strength ; and 
strong minds are as often wanting in high cultivation ; 
so often, indeed, that in many cases the strength and the 
cultivation may, I fear, he deemed not only distinct but 
even in some degree repugnant to each other. But with 
Hastings, as with intellects of the highest order, they 
were well and happily combined. Through the long 

* Bishop Heber’s Journal, June 24, 1824. 

f Memohs by Gleig, toI i. p. 13. 
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course of Lis despatclies, more especially the later ones, 
Ms graceful and flo^ving sentences^ so sustained in iLeir 
equal dignity, so devoid of mere rhetorical glitter, and 
despising or seeming to despise all ornaments but siicli 
as the argument itself supplies and needs, seem worthy 
to he, and in India have often been, a model for state- 
papers. 

At "Westminster School little Warren was in the same 
class with Impey, who afterwards pursued the profession 
of the law, and, under the Eegulating Act of 1773, was 
sent forth as Sir Elijah, and Chief Justice, to Bengal. It 
was on Impey, as we shall see hereafter, that the fortunes 
of Hastings more than once depended. Another of his 
boyish playmates was the poet Cowper. It is worthy of 
remark — if a short digression may be here allowed me 
— how often great and famous houses misunderstand the 
true sources of their fame. Of aU the long line of 
Hastings, from that Danish Sea King of whom they 
claim descent, down to that Marquis, best known perhaps 
as Earl of Moira, who in our own age worthily 'Upheld 
their ancient name, no one has filled so large a space in 
the eyes of meji\s the first Grovernor-General of India. 
Thus also, without disparagement to an upright and 
accomplished Chancellor, it may be mid that of all the 
Cowpers the author of The Task ” is the foremost ; 
since thousands and tens of thousands who never even 
heard of the statesman, have delighted in the strains of 
the poet. Yet neither Cowper, in his secluded toils for 
fame, nor Hastings when battling with his rivals for the 
administration of an empire, appear to have received the 
slightest notice or token of appi'oval from their noble 
kinsmen. Neither the Earl Cowper, nor yet the Earl of 
Huntingdon of those days, so far as can be traced, at any 
time expressed at Gluey or at Calcutta the least desire to 
establish a friendly correspondence, or obtain an authen- 
tic liheness* Thus at pi*esent, as I believe, no contem- 
porary portrait of the greatest of the Cowpers is shown 
at Panshanger. None of the greatest of the Hastings is 
shown at Castle Donington. 

•' When in the year 1772 Hastings, first assumed the 
administration of Bengal, he found the whole country 
weighed down by the effects of the recent famine and 
B a y ; 
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depopulation. The greatest praise, perhaps, of his able 
rule, is the simple fact that scarce any trace of these 
effects appears in the succeeding years. He enforced ' a 
new system in the land revenue founded on leases for 
five years ; a system far indeed from faultless, yet the 
best, probably, which at that period could be framed. 
Under that system nearly the same amount of income 
was collected from the far diminished numbers with less, 
it would seem, of pressure than before. For the accumu- 
lating debt and financial embarrassment of the Company 
more than the common resources seemed to be required. 
These Hastings strove hard to supply, not al-ways, as will 
presently be shown, by the most creditable means. At 
the same time, to the great and manifest advantage of 
the natives, he put an end to the oppressive tax or duty 
levied upon marriages. As one of the I'esults of his 
system of revenue-collection, he established, with signal 
good effect, district courts for the administration of 
justice, and district ofScers to maintain the public peace, 
WithiCi a few months the provinces were in a great 
measure cleared of the decoits or gangs of thieves, and 
other prowling marauders. These and subh like measures 
of reform, or of public policy, were carried through by 
Hastings amidst m^merous objections in his council and 
incessant calls upon his time. Thus at the close of his 
first half year, he writes to a familiar friend : Here I am 
“with arrears of months, and some of years, to bring up ; 
“with, the courts of justice and offices of revenue to set 
“ a going ; with the official reformation to resume and 
“complete; ..... with the current trifles of the day, 
“ notes, letters, personal applications ; every man’s busi- 
“ ness of more consequence than any other, and complain- 
“ ants from every quarter of the province hallooing me 
“by hundreds for justice as often as I put my head out of 
“window, or venture abroad!”* 

Among the earliest acts of Hastings, in Bengal, was 
one for which, right or wrong, he was in no degree 
responsible. It arose from the peremptory and positive 
commands of the Directors at home. Mahomed Eeza 
Khan had now for seven years held his great office, at 

Letter to Josias Dupre, October 8. U72. 
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Moorslieclabad, as xaib dewax, ■ or cMef Miiiisteivof 'ilie 
finances. Daring that time he had ' perhaps committed 
hiults; he had certainly contracted enmities. But the 
reports against him of embezzlement and fraud in his 
high functions appear to lia^e arisen mainly tlirougli the 
intrigues of Hiineomar, Ms disappointed rival. These 
reports, however, wrought so far on the Court cjf 
Directors, that they sent express instructions to Hastings, 
concurrently with his own appointment, to secure 21a- 
iiomed Eeza IClian, together with Ms family and liis ad- 
herents, and to detain them in custody until his accounts 
should be examined. Hastings, thus at the outset of his 
power, could not have ventured to disobey such orders, 
even if his judgment disapproved them. He took his 
measures accorMngly with promptitude and skill. Ma- 
homed Reza Khan was seized in his bed at midnight by 
a battalion of Sepoys. The same measure was extended 
to his confederate, Schitab Roy, at that time Governor 
of Bahar; a chief -who, in the recent wars, had fought 
with signal bravery upon the English side. THe two 
prisoners were carried to Calcutta, where, after many 
months of postponement and delay, they were brought to 
trial before a Committee, over which Hastings himself 
presided. Nuncomar, with a vengeful rancour, such as 
no time could soften, no calamities subdue, appeared as 
the accuser of Ms ancient rival. But no guilt could be 
proved to call for any further punishment, nor even to 
justify the harshness already shown. Both prisoners, 
therefore, w'ere acquitted and set free ; Schitah Roy, 
moreover, being sent back to hold office in Bahar, 
clothed in a robe of state and mounted on a richly capa- 
risoned elephant, as marks of honour and respect, * 

Huncomar throve as little in his hopes of ambition as 
in his projects of revenge. Hastings had meanwliile 
been effecting a complete change in the former system. 
It was not merely that he arrested the Minister, he 
abolished the office. He put an end to the scheme of 
double government at Moorshedabad and at Calcutta, 

^ See a note by Professor Wilson, correcting some errors both 
of fact and date in Mr. Mill (History of India, voL iil p. 545., 
ed. 1840). ■■■ 
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transferring to the latter city and to the servants of the 
Company the entire machinery of state affairs. An 
empty pageant only was left at the former capital, still 
decked with the name and honours of Nabob. That 
Nabob, the heir of Meer Jaffier, was now an infant. On 
that plea, Hastings took occasion to reduce the yearly 
allowance granted by the Company from 320,000/. to half 
that sum. To alleviate in some degree the disappoint- 
ment that was gnawing at the heart of Nuncomar, his son 
Eajah Goordas, was appointed Treasurer of the young 
Prince's Household. The guardianship of the young 
Prince himself was bestowed, not on his own mother, 
but on another lady of his father’s Haram — the Munny 
Eegum, by title and name. This last choice afforded at 
a later period strong grounds for complaints and cavils 
against Hastings. Why, it was asked, in such a country, 
where the female sex is held in so slight esteem, select 
any woman for that charge ; and if any, why overlook 
a parent’s rightful claim? There was nothing in the 
life oi'* character of the Munny Begum to entitle her to 
any especial trust ; she had been a dancing girl, and as 
such only had attracted the favour of*^ the old Nabob. 
But on the other hand, it is to be observed, that her 
appointment, when proposed by Hastings to the Members 
of the Council, obtained from them a full and unanimous 
approval. They state in their Minutes on the subject: 
“ She is said to have acquired a great ascendant over the 
spirit of the Nabob, being the only person of whom he 
“ stands in any kind of awe, — a circumstance ’ highly 
necessary for fulfilling the chief part of her duty, in 
“ directing his education and conduct which appear to 
have been hitherto much neglected.” There is another 
reason, which, in the midst of the Moorshedabad arrests, 
had probably still more weight with Hastings, but which 
he reserves for a private letter to the Secret Committee 
of Directors, namely, that the Munny Begum was the 
declared enemy ” of Mahomed Eeza Klian. ^ 

* Minutes of Council, July 11. 1772. See also in Mr. Gleig’s 
Memoirs, the letter of Hastings to Dupre, of January 6. 1773, 
■When Hastings writes to the young Nabob, he calls the Munny 
Begun), “the rightful head of his family,” and adds, that “she 
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External aiFairs also claimed tlie early care of Hastings. 
Sliali AlmUs tlie Emperor,, in name at least, of Hindostari, 
had more than once encleavonred, but in Tain, to prevail 
upon the English to assist him in expelling the Mali- 
rattas. Finding that alone he conM not attack those 
invaders of his patrimony with the smallest pi'ospeet of 
success, he took the opposite part, and threw himself 
into their arms. He was received at first with every 
token of respect and homage, and led back in triumph to 
his ancestral seat of Delhi. Soon, however, and of conrse, 
a quarrel ensued between them, when he found himself 
no more than a prisoner and a puppet in the hands of his 
new allies. They compelled him to sign an edict, trans- 
ferring to them the districts of Ailabahad and Corah, 
ivhich had been bestowed upon him by Lord Clive. But 
here Hastings interposed. He determined not merely on 
resuming the districts of Ailabahad and Corah, but on 
discontinuing all further yearly payments to Shah Alum. 
Breach of faith on this account became, at a later period, 
one of the charges brought against him. Yet, s>irely, 
there were some strong grounds both of justice and of 
policy in favour ’^of the course which he pursued. We 
had wished to support the Emperor while he remained 
independent, or dependent only on ourselves ; we might 
cease to support him whenever he resigned himself to our 
inveterate foes, and was preparing to turn our own gifts 
into arms against us. 

The distiicts of Corah and Ailabahad were promptly 
occupied by English troops. As our territory, however, 
stood at that time there was little or no temptation to 
annex them. It was computed that the expenses of 
maintaining them at so great a distance would exceed 
the utmost revenue they could bring. It was therefore 
the wish of Hastings to yield them for a stipulated sum 
to the adjacent State of Oude. He repaired to the city 
of Benares to confer in person with the Nabob Yisier. 
Tbere, in September, 1773, a treaty was agreed upon 
between them ; the Nabob Yisier undertaking to pay for 
iiie two districts the sum of fifty Lacs of Bupees. 

** stands in the place of Ms deceased father ” It is plain from 
thence, however strange, that the Habob’s own mother was held 
an inferior. 
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But — alas for the fair fame not only of Hastings^ but 
of England! — another and a weightier question was 
then decided at Benares. The Eohillas, a tribe of Afghan 
blood, had earlier in that century, and as allies of the 
Mogul, descended into the plains of Hindostan. They 
had obtained for their reward that fertile country which 
lies between the Granges and the mountains on the 
western boundary of Oude. That country bore from 
them the name of Eohileund. It had been earned by 
their services, and it was flourishing under their do- 
minion. Of late there had sprung up a difference be- 
tween them and their neighbours of Oude, with re- 
spect to some pecuniary stipulations which the Eohillas 
contracted and were backward to discharge. On that 
ground, Sujah Dowlahhad a plea for war against them — 
a plea certainly plausible, and perhaps just. His real 
aim, however, was not the settlement of their account, 
but rather the entire subjugation of their race. He had 
little hope that his rabble of the plains would stand Arm 
againrst the hardier offspring of the northern moun- 
taineers. Therefore he applied to the English Governor 
for the aid of English bayonets ; and this request came 
before Hastings at a time when the Bengal treasury was 
%veighed down with heavy debts, and when nevertheless 
the letters from the Court of Directors were calling on 
him in the most earnest terms for large remittances. 
The Indian prince wanted soldiers, and the English chief 
wanted money, and on this foundation was the bargain 
struck between them. It was agreed that a body of the 
Company’s troops should be sent to aid the Nabob Visier 
in the conquest of the Kohilla country 5 that the whole 
expense of these troops while engaged upon that service 
should be borne by him; and that when the object was 
accomplished he should pay to the English a farther sum 
of forty Lacs of Eupees. 

Not many months elapsed before these stipulations 
were fulfilled. In April, 1774, an English brigade under 
Colonel Champion invaded the Eohiila districts ; and in 
a hard-fought battle gained a decisive victory over the 
Eohilla troops. Exactly half a century afterwards an 
English Bishop, on his first Visitation progress, found the 
whole scene still fresh in the traditions of the country. 
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It was describecl to Hafizj the Eoliilla' chief, an 

aged warrior, with a long grey beard, remained at last 
afmost alone on a rising ground, in the heat of the lire, 
conspicuous hy his splendid dress and stately horse, 
waving his hand, and vainly endeaYonring to bring Iniek 
his army to another charge ; till, seeing that all was lost, 
he waved his hand once more, gave a shout, and galloped 
forwards to die, ^hot through and through, upon the 
English bayonets. The Nabob Yisier applied for the 
bociy of Hafiz, that it might be cut in pieces and his 
grey head be carried on a pike about the country. But 
the English Colonel, with a nobler spirit, caused it to 
be wrapped in shawls and sent with due honour to his 
kinsmen. The other Afghan chiefs submitted, excepting 
only one, Fyzoola EJban, who continued his resistance, 
and was enabled at length to obtain some terms of peace 
from the Yisier. Throughout this conflict, nothing could 
be more dastardly than the demeanour of the troops of 
Oude. They had slunk to the rear of the armies ; they 
had kept aloof from the fight ; and it was only afte^ the 
battle was decided, that they came forward to plunder 
the camp, and despoil the dead and dying. Many an 
indignant murmur was heard from the British ranks: 

We have the honour of the day, and these banditti, 

these robbers, are to have the profit!”* Nor was this 
all. The Yisier and his soldiery next applied themselves 
to wreak their fury on the vanquished, and to lay waste 
with sword and fire the rich plains of Bohiicund. No 
terms whatever had been made by Hastings for the more 
humane and merciful conduct of the war ; and Colonel 
Champion, in his private letters to the Governor, might 
well avow his fear that, although we stood free from all 
participation in these cruel deeds, the mere fact of our 
having been silent spectators of tliem, would tend, in the 
minds of the whole Indian people, to the dishonour of 
the English name. 

The case of Hastings as to the Bohillas — a case at the 
best a bad one — was farther injured by the indiscretion 
of his friends. Some of them afterwards pleaded ibr him 

^ Letter from Colonel Champion to Warren Hastings, April 24, 
1774 . . ^ : ■ . 
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in the House of Commons, tliat the Eohillas were not 
among the native possessors of the soil in India, but only 
ah invading tribe of foreign lineage and of recent con- 
quest With just indignation, Mr. Wiiberforce ex- 
claimed, Why, what are webut theEohillas of Bengal?”^' 
But Hastings himself took better ground. Besides the 
pecuniary advantages, on which no question could exist, 
he had political arguments to urge in vindication of his 
treaty. It was of paramount importance to us to form a 
close alliance with Oude; and, on forming an. alliance 
with that State, we had a full right to espouse its quarrels ; 
nor could its frontier be made compact and defensible 
without the expulsion of the Eohillas, who, after all, 
even in their own districts, formed but a small minority 
of the entire population, £ind whose cause was in no 
degree supported by their Hindoo subjects. Statements 
of this kind, certainly specious, and even in some part 
true, but as certainly, I think, inadequate for vindi- 
cation, had much weight at a later period with many 
able and upright men — as for example with Lord Gren- 
ville. But they did not even for a moment mislead the 
Prime Minister at the time of the 1:ransaction. As 
soon”— -thus, in 1786, spoke Lord North in the House of 
Commons — soon as I was apprised of the facts of 
the Eohilla war, I thought the conduct of Mr. Hastings 
“ highly censurable ; and I sent to the Court of Directors, 
“ urging them to combine with me for his recall.” f 
It was at the close. of the Eohilla war, in October, 
1774, that there anchored in the Ganges the ship which 
brought from England the expected Members of the 
Council and the Judges of the Supreme Court, Of the 
three new Councillors, Francis was by far the youngest ; 
but his more shining and ardent spirit gave him a great 
ascendancy over Clavering’s and Monson’s, He came — 
there is little risk in affirming— detei’mined to find fault; 
ready, whatever might befal, to cavil and oppose. The 

* Speech in the House of Commons, June 2. 1786. 
f Pari. Hist. vol. xxvi, p, 45. In the same debate (p. 54.) Mr. 
W. W. Grenville “was ready to avow his opinion that he thouglit 
“ the war was perfectly just as well as politic,” For the true state 
.of Eohilcund in 1774, see a note by Professor Wilson iq^on Mill, 
(Hist. roL iii. p. 576.) 
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very; first despatcli wMcfi lie and M's two 'colleagues 
addressed to.tlie Directors, is filled 'with eompiaiiits that 
siifiicieiit respect liad not been paid tliem ; that, no guard 
of honour had met them on the beach ; that the batteries 
of Fort William, in their salute, instead of twentj-one 
guns as they expected, had fired only seventeen. The 
same punctilious and resentful temper attended them in 
their deliberations. Of the five who met in Council, the 
old servants of the Company, Hastings and Barwell, stood 
together ; on the other side were arrayed, as though in 
military oi'der, the General, the Colonel, and the late 
War-Office Clerk. Thus they formed a majority upon 
every question that arose ; thus, from the rery first they 
wrested the whole power of the Government and ail 
substantial patronage from the hands of Hastings. 

So eager were these gentlemen to taste the sweets of 
power, that Hastings found some difficulty in prevailing 
upon them to pause even for a single day. With scarce 
time to read the Minutes, with none at all to inquire or 
reflect, they began to act. They ordered the English 
brigade to marchjback from Eohileund, whatever might 
be then the condition of that province. They recalled, 
with every token of disgrace, Mr. Middleton, the con- 
fidential friend of Hastings, and by him appointed the 
Eesident in Oude. They insisted, that even the most 
private of Mr. Middleton’s letters should be laid before 
them. On these points Hastings, as he was bound, was 
not slow in appealing to Lord North. He observes most 
justly, that the new Councillors, even though they might 
condemn the whole policy and direction of the Rohilia 
War, ought rather, if they desired to establish future 
harmony, and to maintain the credit of the government 
free from inconsistency, to have afiforded to their Go- 
vernor-General the means of receding, without fixing a 
mark of reprobation on his past conduct, and without 
wounding his personal consequence at the Court of Oude. 
And Hastings adds : Had they acted on such eoncilia- 
tory principles, I should, if I know my own heart, have 
‘^cheerfully joined in whatever system they might after- 
awards think fit to adopt; not pretending in such a case 
“to set my judgment against the wlU of the majority; 
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containing several lieavy accusations against. Hastings; 
above all, that be bad taken a bribe for dismissing with- 
out pnnisliment Mahomed Reza Khan; and this paper 
was produced by Francis at the ConnciFBoard* 

Long and fierce were the disenssions that ensued. The 
Governor- G-eneral did not shrink from the investigation 
of Ills conduct, but he insisted, and surely with perfect 
right, that the Members of the Council should form 
themselves into a Committee for that pui'pose, and after 
receiving whatever evidence they pleased, transmit it for 
adjudication either to the Supreme Court of Justice at 
Calcutta, or to the Directors at home. On the other 
hand the majoxity maintained, that even wdiile sitting as 
a Council they might proceed to the trial of their chief. 
They desired in consequence^ that Nuncomar should be 
called in to confront the Governor-General. “Before 
“the question is put,” says Hastings in his Minute, 
“ I declare that I will not suffer Nuncomar to appear 
“ before the Board as my accuser. I know what belongs 
“ to the dignity and character of the first member of this 
“administration. will not sit at this Board in the 
“ character of a criminal. Nor do I acknowledge the 
“members of this Board to be my judges^” But the 
majority still persevering, the Governor-General rose, 
declared the meeting dissolved, and left the room with 
Barweil in Ms train. The remaining members voted 
that the meeting -was not dissolved, named Clavering as 
chairman, and called in. Nuncomar. He came, and 
according to the custom of all false accusers, spoke much 
upon his own integrity, and the absence of every motive 
save a sense of right for the chargtj which he had made. 
And he ended by i)roducing a new letter on which to 
found another charge. This letter purported to come 
from the Munny Begum, expressing the gratitude she 
felt to the Governor- General for her appointment, and 
adding, that as a token of her gratitude she had pre- 
sented Mm with two Lacs of Rupees. “ TMs letter,” 
wrote Hastings, “ is a gross forgery, and I make no doubt 
“ of proving it” * 

In tliis state of the transactions, Hastings thought 

* To Colonel l^hiclean, March 25. 1775.. 
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himself entitled to allege, that Nnncomar, Mr. Fowke, 
and some others were guilty of a conspiracy against him. 
On this ground he began legal proceedings against them 
in the Supreme Court. The Judges after a long exa- 
mination of the case directed Nuncomar and Foxvke to 
give bail, and bound over the Governor- General to pro- 
secute them. 

Of a sudden, however, and only a few weeks after- 
wards, a more serious blow was aimed at Nuncomar by 
another hand. He was arrested at the suit of a native 
merchant named Mohun Persaud, and, like any other 
man accused of felony, was thrown into the common 
gaol. The charge against him was that he had forged a 
bond five years before. On that charge, the Supreme 
Court not then existing, he had been brought to trial 
before the Mayor’s Court of Calcutta, hut was released 
through the authority which at that time Hastings exerted 
in his favour. The suit had, therefore, been suspended, 
bnt ^ot concluded. It was now revived before a higher 
and more independent tribunal, established expressly 
with a view to such cases ; and it vfsis revived at the 
very earliest lawful time after the necessary documents 
had been transferred to the new Court. So opportune 
was this prosecution for the interests of the Governor- 
General, and so suspicious the coincidence of time, that 
Hastings has ever since been suspected and arraigned as 
the real mover in the business. , Yet, besides the pre- 
sumption on his side to be drawn from the regular con- 
duct of the suit, there is surely some weight in a fact 
which many writers have passed over — that in the pro- 
ceedings before the Supreme Court, Hastings solemnly 
deposed, upon his oath, that he had never directly or in- 
directly countenanced or forwarded the prosecution for 
forgery against Nuncomar. * 

The new Members of the Council showed the utmost 
resentment at the prosecution, hut found themselves 

* See the Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impej, by his Son, p. S3, ed 
1846. In that work, and in a note upon Mill, by Professor Wilsoii 
(vol. iii. p. 644.), the argument as to the regular renewal of the suit 
at the earliest opportunity will he found more fully and particularly 
stated. 
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wiiollj powerless to stem it. Their fierce representations 
to the Jiniges proved iii_ vain. Thej could only semi 
complimentary messages to Xuiicomar in his prison, and 
grant additional favotiars to Ms son. The tnal came on, 
in due time, befoj*e a. Jury composed of Englishmen, 
when the charge of forgery was estaMisIied to their 
entire satisfaction, and a verdict of Gnilty was returned. 
One of tlio Judges, Sir Robert Chambers, the friend of 
Dr. Johnson, had proposed to try the prisoner on an 
earlier anti a milder statute, inflicting no capital penalty ; 
but Chambers is stated to have been convinced by, and 
most certainly he acquiesced in, the argimients against 
it The sentence of death on In uneomar was pronounced 
by Sir Elijah Impey as the chief, and apparently with 
the full concurrence of his colleagues. According to the 
Letters Patent by which the Supreme Court was consti- 
tuted, the Judges had power to grant a reprieve from 
execution, provided they gave their reasons, and until 
the King’s pleasure could be known. That power of re- 
prieve, however, they did not see cause to exert on 3his 
occasion. Thus the law was left to take its course. On 
the 5th of August, 1775, the Rajah Nuncomar, at that 
time sevmnfcy years of age, and the head of the Brahmins 
of Bengal, was led forth to the gallows, and hanged ; 
while Clavering and his two friends, mth impotent rage, 
shut themselves up wdthin their houses, and while an im- 
mense concoux’se of Hindoos looked on in wonder and 
affright 

For his share in these proceedings the Chief Justice has 
been arraigned even more severely than the Governor-Ge- 
neral. It was Hastings — thus cries Burke in his ardent 
and sometimes overflowing zeal — it ivas Hastings who 
murdered Nuncomar by the hand of Sir Elijah Impey ! 
The personal friendship which had subsisted between 
them since their schoolboy days was urged as strong pre- 
sumption of a guilty compact For this argument, as 
levelled at one of the Judges, it became convenient to 
overlook entirely the existence of the other three. Thus 
Impey, who had but acted jointly, was arraigned alone. 
At length the surmises and suspicions,, against him as- 
sumed a more definite form. At - the. • close of 1787 a 
member 'of the House of Coiomons>-',''^m.'Gilbei*t Hliot, 

VOL. VIL , ' s . ■ 
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moved for Ms impeacliment mainly on this ground. Then 
Sir Elijah was permitted to appear at the Bar, and to 
speak in his own defence. He showed, to the perfect sa- 
tisfaction of by far the greater part of those who heard 
him, that his behaviour tlirongh the trial had been wholly 
free from blame. And as to the proposal of Sir Eobert 
Chambers, — “ It was a proposal,” said he, I speak 
“ positively for myself, that I should, and I believe the 
other Judges would, have been glad to have concurred 

in But that both the Statutes could stand to- 

gether, and that it was optional in the Court to choose 
the Statute wMch it liked best, I thought impossible 
on clear principles, of Law.” 

But this was not aU. Why, asked Sir Elijah, on behalf 
of his colleagues and himself, why were they to be cen- 
sured for not having stayed the execution ? By the 
Letters Patent they were required to give their reasons 
for any respite* What reasons, then, could they have 
given in the ease of Nuncomar ? Were they to allege Ms 
hign rank, his long experience, or his priestly chax'acter ? 
These, if rightly viewed, were only aggravations of his 
crime. Or were they to state that MS'" crime, as any other 
act of forgery or peijury, was, in the eyes of the people 
of Bengal, a common and a slight oifence ? ^ It might be 
answered, that for that very reason it was needful to 
make a solemn and severe example. Yet now, when dis- 
passionately viewed, ' these arguments against a respite 
seem more specious than solid, or at least are overborne 
by still weightier considerations. It is a most essential 
principle, whenever the penalty of death is to be inflicted, 
that the popular feeling should keep pace with the esta- 
blished law, lest, instead of horror at the crime, we pro- 
duce only compassion for the criminal. In the age of 
Impey, however, tMs great principle was, even in Eng- 
land, by no' means fully acknowledged or acted upon, and 
by that principle, therefoi'e, Impey must not be too rigor- 
ously tried. Oh the whole, so far as the denial of a re- 
spite is concerned, we may think that his decision was 

* Even half a cehfcutj later we And in the Indian Joxrmal of 
Bishop Heber, ‘‘ Peijmy is, dreadfiilly eommon, and very little 
thought of.” fBurreedpoor, July 26.hs24.) 
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erroneoliSj but have bo gTOoncls wliatever for asserting 
that Ills motive was corrupt * ** 

Tlie execution of Nimcomar^ altboiigb it may not have 
been connected with any step of Hastings^ 'was certainly 
aaspicioiis to his interests. The Hindoos coukl make no 
nice distinctions, such as the case ’required, between poli- 
tical and judicial authority. They looked only to the one 
broad fact that one of their chief men had stood forth 
to accuse the Governor-General, and that within a few 
weeks of his accusation that chief man had died upon the 
gallows. Froiii that moment all the other natives shrank 
from any further charges against Hastings. From that 
moment, in their eyes, lie recovered a large portion of his 
power. But it should be added, injustice to his memory, 
that throughout his long administration, he attracted, in 
a high degree, their love as well as fear. The English in 
India also were nearly all upon his side. Hastings, they 
saw, vras familiar with their wants and wishes, and pro- 
foundly versed in their alikirs. On the other hand they 
had slight eoiiMence in either Clavering or Monson f and 
\ 'they had quickly_. taken fire against the War Office Clerk, 
who, in all respects ignorant of India, was yet seeking to 
I impose- upon i't, with peremptory violence, every crotchet 
; of his brfiin. He had not been many weeks at Calcutta, 

ere he obtained the conunon surname of King Francis/' 
or Francis the First/' 

The arrogance of Francis, both then and afteiwards, 
was, indeed, almost bounclless. ' It is only, as- 1 conceive, 
his consciousness of the authorship of Junius that can in 
any degree explain, though not excuse it. How else 

* A Ycrv interesting account of the demeanour and the death of 
Knnconiiir, and of its effects upon the Hindoo populatiem, was pui- 
duced by Sir Gilbert Elliot in 1788, and pnnted in the Amutai 
Register for that year (p. 177). It was said to bo 'written by Air, 
Miicrahie, who was the Sheriff present at the execution, and it has 
been folio-wed by nearly all the later writers. But Mr. Impey, in 
the jUeiuoix's of his father (see p. 111., and alsop. 285.), gives some. 

‘ strong groujuls for questioning its authenticity. Il. -was not heard 

- of until after more than twelve years, when it wnrs produced for u 

merely party purpose, by the far from scnipnlous, hands of Philip 
Francis, the brother-in-law of Macrabie; and, some of the particu- 
lars it states are directly contradicted by, contemporary accounts 

** upon legal evidence/' - ’ ■ 
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does it feeem possible tliat fifteen years later, wbcii that 
great man, Edmund Burke, was in the zenith of his thme, 
he should he addz’essed as follows, in a private letter from 
Philip Francis? — Once for all, I wish you would let 

me teach you to write English.” And then follows, in 
the same letter, a striking sentence, not inferior perhaps 
to any in Junius ; it most felicitously applies to writings 
the same principle acknowledged to be true of wood and 
stone : — “ Why will you not allow yourself to be per- 

so acted that polish is material to preservation ? ” 

Another ]pomt in the character of Francis — well ac- 
cording with what we may presume of the author of the 
-reply to Juniaf — ^was his taste for profligate amours. It 
■was from these, at a somewhat later period, that arose 
the personal and bitter estrangement between himself 
and Sir Elijah Impey. By means of a ladder of ropes, 
Francis had one night climbed into the chamber of Mrs. 
Grand, a lady of Scottish birth, the wife of a Calcutta 
Barrister. After he had remained there for three-quar- 
ters of an hour an alarm was given, and Francis descending 
in haste from the apartment of the lady was seized at the 
foot of the ladder by the servants of the husband. Here- 
upon an action was brought by Mr. Grand against Mr. 
Francis in the Supreme Court of Calcutta. It was usual 
for the Judges of that Court to assess the damages in 
civil actions without the intervention of a Jury. Sir 
Elijah Impey in this case fixed the sum to be awarded at 
fifty thousand rupees. Yet, in the opinion of his col- 
league, Sir Robert Chambers, and still more strongly, no 
doubt, in the opinion ' of Francis himself, a lesser sum 
would have sufficed ; since, however suspicious the lad- 
der of ropes and the nocturnal visit, no positive act of 
guilt was proved. Up to that time the Chief Justice and 
the Member of Council at Calcutta had been on civil, 
nay familiar terms, but from this transaction may be 
dated the commencement of the active and persevering 

* Letter of November 3, 1790, as printed in Burke’s Correspon- 
dence, vol. iii. p. 164., 

t Of that lettci* Junius immediately afterwards became ashamed ; 
and be desired Mr. Woodfall to throw doubts on its authenticity. 
(Hote of Sept. 10. 1769.) It is omitted from the earlier editions, 
but will be found in the publication of 1812. Vol iii. p. 218.) 
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animosity witli wliicli Francis ever afterwards coBtiiiiied 
to pursue Bir Elijali Inipey. Mr. Grand succeeded in 
obtaining a divorce, and Mrs. Grand took refuge with 
Francis, by whom, howpver, she was soon afterwards for- 
saken. She returned to Europe as the companion of 
another gentleman, Mr. William Macintosh ; and, by a 
fir more '^surprising turn of Fortune, closed her adven- 
turous career as the wife of a celebrated foreign states- 
man, Prince Talleyrand.* 

The news of the divisions in the Council at Calcutta 
appears to have greatly perplexed the Directors at home. 
For some time they endeavoured, but with little good 
eifect, to hold a middle course. We find, in November, 
1775, the King write as follows to Lord North: ‘‘The 
“ East India Directors in fheir despatch manifestly vd.sh 
“ to hurt neither Hastings nor his adversaries, and there- 
“ fore will most probably disoblige both.’^ Lord North 
himself, however, was deeply impressed with the inkpiitj 
of the EoMlia war. He regretted, that under the Eegii- 
iating Act there was no power during the first five years 
to recall the Go^ernor-C4eneral without an Address to 
that effect from the Company to the Crown. Send us 
“ that Address” — such was Ms advice to his friends in the 
Direction ; and accordingly after the annual elections in 
the spring of 1776, a strong effort was , made. In the 
Court of Directors the numbers were nearly even ; there 
were eleven votes for the recall of Hastings, and ten 
against it. The minority appealed to a Court of Pro- 
prietors, where the struggle was renewed. On that occa- 
sion the agent of Hastings in London, Colonel Maclean, 
reckoned up in some dismay the hostile force which not 
only “ the Chairs ” but the Government poured in. He 
saw mingling with the merchants and the City-men no 
less than forty-nine Peers, Privy Councillors, and men in 

^ Memoirs of Sir Elijalx Impey, by his son, p. 173,, and the iin- 
published biograpiiy of Mr. Charles Macrntbeh^ as quoted in the 
Quarterly Itcview, No. CLXvn. p; 70. Perhaps it may be thought 
that Sir Rolwrt Chambers, in his 'View of this, transaction. Judged 
rather according to the Mahomedan law, which in every such 
case requires the testimony of four eyarwitnesses., .'.See the Moslem 
Armais of A^bulfeda (p. 7K), and the Decline and Fall of Gibbon, 
who cailii this “ akw of domestic peace.*’ (Tol ix. p. 326.) 

s -3:' ' ' . ' ■ ■ 
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ofSce ; at tlieir head a Minister of the Crown, Lord Sand- 
wich. The debate continued till near midnight. A mo- 
tion for adjournment was made, and the opponents of 
Hastings preyailed in that division ; but a Ballot on the 
main question being demanded for another day, the mo- 
tion for his recall was negatived by a majority of up- 
•wards of one hundred. 

Lord North was greatly incensed at this defeat. He 
let fall some angry expressions ; or, at least, some such 
were ascribed to him by the zeal of partisans. The two 
Houses should be called together before Christmas ; there 
should be another India Bill ; the Calcutta government 
must be new modelled ; the Company must be restricted 
to its trade. These vague threats wrought too far upon 
Colonel Maclean. He believed his patron in risk of a 
Parliamentary dismissal, or, perhaps, a Parliamentary cen- 
sure. He was seared instead of being re-assured by the 
dangers which he had surmounted; and thought only 
howrjto shrink from the dangers to come. He had in his 
possession a private letter, written by Hastings a year 
and a balf before, in which Hastings announced his reso- 
lution of resigning if he should not hnd his measures 
supported and approved. In another letter, two months 
afterwards, Hastings had most clearly revoked that reso- 
lution,* Neventheiess, Colonel Maclean in October^ 1776, 
.thought himself sufficiently empowered to tender to the 
Court of Directors the ifesignation of the Governor-Ge- 
neral. The Directors, eager to be relieved from their 
embarrassment, made li^^tle difficulty. They accepted the 
resignation, and, with the connivance of the Crown, 
named one of their own body, Mr. Edward Wheler, to 
the vacant place in the Council of Bengal. 

But meanwhile the state of that Council had wholly 
changed. In September, 1776, Colonel Monson had died. 
By his decease, and by the means of his own casting 

* The two letters of Hastings, addressed to Colonel Maclean and 
another agent, and dated,, March 27. and May 18. 1775, are imb- 
lished at fall length by Hr, G-leig in Hastings's Meneoirs. The terms 
of the second letter are quite explicit. I now retract the resolution 
“ comnmnicated to you separately in my letters of the 27th of 

March,’' Compare with tliese documents the Article of Charge 
(No. ix.), by I^Ir. Burke. 
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votej tlie full powers of Government fell back into tl;e 
bands of tlie Goveriior-GeneraL With liis nsnai fixed- 
ness of purpose he now resumed his former policy and 
■reappointed liis old friends. Above all, after a short 
delay, “Nat Middleton (for so he fondly calls iiiinX 
became once more the Besident in Oude. “ The first act 
“ of my authority,” said Hastings, “ might justly be tor 
“the retrieval of the first wound which was given to it.” 
Since his Five Years’ Settlement of the land-revenue 
was now^ drawing to a close, he gave orders for anothcw 
valuation, to be conducted solely under his own control 
In spite of the strenuous opposition of Clavering and 
Francis, he created a new ofiice for that objecU At tlie 
same time Ms mind was brooding over a vast scheme for 
the complete ascendancy in India of the English name — 
a system of subsidiary alliance with native princes, and, 
above all, wfith the Nabob of Oude and tlie Nizam, — a 
system which it -was left to Ms successors, to unfold and 
to pursue. In all these contemplations of coming empire 
it is remarkable how deep and far-sighted -werl his 
views. Thus, a^ a time when scarce Any -.other states- 
man bestowed a thought or care upon the martial race 
that dwelt along the banks of the Five.. Bivers, we find 
Hastings clearly discern and dread their increasing great- 
ness. We find him in one of his Minutes refer with some 
anxiety to “the nation or religious sect of the Seiks” 
and desire some occasion “ of blasting the growth of a 
“generation whose strength might become fatal to our 
“ own.” * 

Such were the schemes that Hastings was maturing, 
when, in .June, 1777, a packet-ship from England 
anclioi'ed in the Hooghly, and ail Calcutta was startled 
with the news that the Governor-General bad resigned ; 
that his resignation was accepted ; and that the govern- 
ment was transferred to other hands. ■ No mm was more 
astonished at these tidings than .the Governor-General 
himself. He declared that Colonel Maclean had far, very 
far, exceeded his infractions. But he afterwards said, 
that nevertheless he should have felt himself bound by 

* Minute, . Bccemher 4. 1784. See BarkeA' Articles of Charge, 
Bo. xviii sec. 24. / 
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tlie acts of Ms agent, had not General Clarering at- 
tempted to seize the government by force. Clavering 
never asked whether the offer of resignation was acknow- 
ledged as authentic. He never as^ed whether — as was* 
in fact the case, and as had been expressly stipulated 
with the Directors and 'with Lord North — the precise 
time for the resignation was to be left to the choice of 
Hastings. Without question or parley, he, in Ills own 
name, summoned a Council, to which Francis came, and 
at w’Mch Clavering took the usual oath as Governor- 
General. As such also he sent liis Persian interpreter to 
Hastings with a letter, requiring him to deliver the keys 
of the fort and treasury. Meanwhile, in another ehamher, 
Hastings took the chair with Barwell by his side, and 
declared himself determined to maintain his just authority 
until further orders should arrive. Then it was that the 
attachment of his countrymen stood Hastings in good 
stead. Had there been, as was feared, an appeal to arms, 
there seems little question that all, or nearly all, ivould 
have ranged themselves upon his side. Seeing this, the 
opposite party agreed, though unwillingly, to his proposal ; 
that they should ask, and should abide by, the opinion of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court. This was no season 
for delay ; the case being thus referred to the Judges, 
they met the same evening, and continued all night in 
anxious deliberation. At four the next morning Sir 
Elijah reported their unanimous judgment, that the re- 
signation of Hastings was in valid, and the assumption of 
power by Clavering illegal. Thus was the Governor- 
General enabled to maintain his ground. On this occa- 
sion he justly felt that his all had been at stake. Writing 
at the time he says: ‘^If I am gone, and Clavering in 
possession, they may prove what they will against me, 
even rape and murder.” And a few years later we find 
him mention Impey as man to whose support I was 
“at one time indebted for the safety of my fortune, 
“ honoui’, and reputation.” * 

Memoirs by Gleig, vol, ii. p. 255. Mr. Gloig docs not give the 
exact date of tlxis last letter, but from the context it appears'^tohave 
been written early in the year 1780. I can by no means agree with 
those who coneeive that it alludes to the case of JSiuncomaiv 
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But Hastings was not content with his success on this 
occasion. He endeavoured to pursue it witli a degree of 
violence and indiscretion scarcely less than Ms rival iuicl 
displayed. He pi*evailecl on Barwell to concur in a 
Resolution that General Claveringj by attempting to 
usurp the functions of Governor- General, had sur- 
rendered and resigned both his place in Council and his 
office as Commander in Chief of the Indian forccis. 
Against this tiagrant abuse of victory Ciavcring and 
Francis remonstrated in vain. Now, in their turn, they 
appealed to the Judges of the Supreme Court. Sir 
Elijah Impey, in the name of his bretliren, proiiouncecl 
it as their unanimous decision, that the Council had no 
legal power to remove one of its members or declare his 
seat vacant. This salutary mediation between two ve- 
hement adverse parties — these alternate checks to the 
excesses of each — seem to me to do honour to Sir Blijahls 
impartial sense of justice, and s^we ,to disprove the 
charge brought against Ms conduct at this juncture, as 
though, for some corrupt purpose of Ms own, he haJi been 
a mere instrume^it and puppet in the hands of Hastings* 
In this struggle the .temper of Clavering — a frank,, 
plain soldier — had been grievously chafed. Only a few 
weeks afterwards, in August, 1777, he sickened and 
died. At a later period Ms friend Mr. Frauds thus 
portrays his character ; He was a strict, rigid man ; 
^^not, as some thought, cruel, but rigid, even to prudery, 
as I have sometimes told him, when I have seen him 
refuse little oieidngs of fruit and dowers, that certainly 
“did not come within the legal prohibition of presents.”*' 
It is, said, that the last appearance in public of tlse 
dying man was, after much solicitation, its a guest at Ins 
rivM’s wedding-feast Not many .days before Genera! 
Ckvering expired, ‘ Warren Hastings married' l^farian 
Inihoffi t The first husband of this lady was a German 
by birth, a Baron by title, a miniature painter by pro- 
fession. Hastings had first met them eiglit years before, 

' ’ 

* Speech in the House of Commons, Feb, S$. 1 7 SB. 
f “A’ native,, we have somewhere read, of .Archangel, ** says Mr. 
Macaulay of this lady. (Essays, voi m. p. 339.,) The precise autho- 
rity for that statement appears to be the contemporary translator of 
the Seir Mutakhareen. ' (Voh ii* p. 47 B*' note.) . 
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on embarking in England for Madras, wlien be found 
them, passengers with him on board the Duke of Graf- 
ton.” The Baroness was in a high degree graceful 
and engaging; the Baron, at least in equal measure, 
needy and intent on gaip. Between the fair Marian and 
Hastings an attachment soon arose ; an attachment 
which, like all his feelings, whether of love or hate, was 
calm, but deep-rooted, and most stedfast ; an attachment 
which appears to have continued without cloud or change 
for well nigh fifty years. A kind of Council was held 
between the lady, her husband and her lover. It was 
agreed that advantage should be taken of the looseness 
of the marriage-tie in Northern Germany ; that the Ba- 
roness, with the Baron’s full consent, should commence 
a suit for a divorce in the law-courts of Franconia ; that 
meanwhile they should continue to dwell together ; and 
that, on obtaining the desired release, Hastings should 
make the Baroness ^is wife, adopting for his own her 
two children by the Baron. It may well be supposed, 
that ki this negotiation the pecuniary interests of Iinhoff 
himself were not fdrgotten. Some years elapsed before 
the requisite formalities could be gone^through in the 
Franconian Courts ; but at length* in the summer of 
1*777, the sentence of divorce reached India ; the Baroness 
became Mrs. Hastings, and the Baron returned to Europe 
with wealth far greater than his skill in portrait painting 
could have gained. * 

These transactions, which may be considered as be- 
longing only to private life, were at a later period drawn 
into the public scene. Wlien Hastings himself returned 
to Europe, when his conduct had become the mark for 
Parliamentary speeches and Parliamentary impeachments, 
his enemies were never weary of descanting on the dan- 
gerous fascinations of his wife. She was accused of 
receiving presents in India : she was accused of making 
presents in England. Her favourable reception at St. 

* It appears from the letters of Goethe to Madame cle Stein, as 
first published in 1848, that Imhoif, on his return to Europe, married 
one of Madame de Stein’s sisters, and was often seen in the Weimar 
circles. When he died, in 1788, Goethe, who had discerned his 
character, goes so far as to say: Deme Sekwester wird auch eimehen 
feniCB, dass er zu ihrm gluck gestorbm seu (See vol. iii. p. 308.) 
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Maliomed Ali, tlie old allj of tlie Englisli. and main- 
tained in lus dominion by their means, had not, as was 
expected, fixed his residence in any of his own palaces 
or cities. Abandoning all appearance of state, he dwelt 
in a common country-house, near the suburbs of Madras. 
There he was ever intriguing and caballing with several 
of the Company’s servants. They would supply Mm 
with money at any sudden call, and well knew how to 
make such loans most highly advantageous to themselves. 
Foremost among these usurers stood Mr. Paul Benfield, 
a man to w-horn Burke’s eloquence has given immortal 
fame, — if fame indeed it should be called I For, as the 
misdeeds of Yerres wdll live for ever in the glowing de- 
nunciations of Cicero, so has the genius of Burke poured 
its imperishable lustre over the whole tortuous track of 
the Madras money-lenders, and rescued from oblivion 
the Debts of the Nabob of Arcot.” ^ 

Paul Benfield was of humble birth and of no patri- 
mony. He had filled a small place in the Company’s 
servicS at a salary of a few hundred pounds a year, and 
was chiefly conspicuous for keeping, the finest carriages 
and horses at Madras. His ostentatious habits of expense 
did not seem consistent with any large accumulation of 
wealth. To the public surprise he now brought forward 
a claim on the Nabob, for money lent to the amount of 
162,000/., besides another claim on individuals in Tan- 
jore to the amount of 72,000/. For the whole of this 
enormous sum he held assignments on the revenues and 
standing crops in Tanjore ; and he pleaded that his inte- 
rest ought not to be affected by the reinstatement of the 
Eajah. The Nabob, when consulted on the matter, at 
once admitted and confirmed the claim. In this case 
Lord Pigot might well suspect collusion. He might also 
reasonably question the right of the Nabob to make any 
such assignments in Tanjore. The majority of his 
Council, however, were inclined to favour these demands, 
and there ensued a long train of angry altercations. At 
length the issue was taken on a side-point of small im- 
portance—the desire of Lord Pigot to appoint Mr. Eussel, 
one of Ms^own friends, as Eesident at Tanjore. Finding 
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liimself oiit-Toti’ilj. Lord Pigot iSrsi set tlie dangerous 
example — so soon to recoil upon liimself — of overstepping 
the bounds of law. He assumed that the Governor was 
an integral part of the Council ; that he was not boiiml 
by the raajc*rity against lim\ and might refuse to carry 
out any decision in wliicdi he had not coneurreci Tlie 
opposite doctrine was maiiitaiiied, no less velieinentlj, by 
the other roenibcrs. Upon this an arbitrary order from 
Lord Pigot declared tlieni suspended from their functions ; 
and they, in returns concerted measures for his arrest 
The commander of the forces. Sir Hobeit Fletcher (the 
same who, in Bengal, had been cashiered), wais at that 
time ill ; but the second in command. Colonel Stuart, was 
upon their side. On the 24th of 'August, 1776, ilie 
Colonel passed the greater part of the day, in company 
or in business, tvitli Lord Pigot ; he both breakfasted and 
dined with Mm as his familiar friend, and was dri\iog in 
the carriage with Mm when, according t#-the. Colonel’s 
previous orders, the carriage wms surrounded- and- stopped 
by troops. His Lordship was then Informed -that hi was 
their prisoner. As such he wms forthwith conveyed to 
St. Thomas’s' llount There he was left in -an oilcer’s 
house, with a battalion of artillery to guard him, while 
all the powers of Government were -assumed ^ and admin- 
istered by his opponents in the CounciL 

THs violent act of the Council ■ of Madras against 
their CTOvernor, produced, at a later period, a keen dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons. ' ■ Admiral Pigot 
declared, on that occasion, that" his ■ brother had been 
offered a bribe ainounting to 600,000/. in English money, 
only to defer, and that for a short and specified time, the 
reinstatement of tlie Eajah of Tanjore.- On the otlier 
hand, Mi\ Stratton, one of the members mf the Council 
wlio had ordered the Governor’s arrest, said h wuis a fact 
well, known, that Lord Pigot might -have -had his liberty 
again in three days, had he chosen to accept ' 

In the Courts of Directors and Proprietors fhere ap- 
peared upon this subject .the .usual duetuation. There 
wa% however, a better reason , for it, in a case where 
beyond all doubt neither party had been free from blame. 

♦ Debate m the House of Ooinmons, Apri-.I6/I7t9. 
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At length it was agreed that the members of the Connell 
vrho had concurred in this arrest should foe recalled ; and 
on their return they became liable, under Eesoiution?? of 
the House of Commons, to a trial and a fine. At the 
same time a commission was prepared under the Com- 
pany’s seal, by which Lord Pigot was restored to his 
office ; but he was directed within one week to give up 
the Grovernment to his successor, and embark for England. 
By these means it was intended to avoid a triumph, or 
the appearance of a triumph, to either side. But long 
before these orders could be received in India, Lord Pigot 
was beyond the reach of any human sentence. After 
eight months of confinement he died at St. Thomas’s 
Mount. 

Early in 1778 the government of Madras was assumed 
by Sir Thomas Eumboid. He might avoid dissensions 
with his Council, but on other grounds he incurred, and 
not unjustly, the censure of the Court of Directors. In 
less than three years we find him utterly dismissed from 
their Wvice. He was accused of tyranny to the Chiefs 
of the Northern Circars, of injustice to the Nizam, of 
arrogance to Hyder Ali. Nor did even His personal cha- 
racter stand clear from all reproach. It was proved that, 
during his two years of government, he was enabled to 
remit to London more than three, times the amount of 
his legal salary. ^ In the Session of 1782 a Bill of Pains 
and Penalties against him for breaches of public trust 
was brought in by Mr. Dundas; but ceased to attract 
attention, or to be actively pressed, amidst the Minis- 
terial changes that ensued. Well might Mr. Pox observe, 
however: ‘‘If the Bill should be lost for want of at- 
“tendance, that would not clear the character of Sir 
“ Thomas Eumboid.” 

* Second Heport of the Committee of Secrecy, 1781. Sir Thomas 
alleged, in reply, that he had at the time property of his own in 
India ; and this was proved by the evidence and accounts of his 
attorney, Mr. Price. But, on making full allowance for these, $&ys 
Professor Wilson, * ** there still remains a considerable sum to be 

** accounted for, to explain the large amount of his remittances to 
“ England.” (Note to Mill’s Hist. vol. iv. p. 15L, and another, p. 172.) 
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by dissensions of tlieir own. Among tlieinselves, as in 
the venerable monarchy from the ruins of which they 
had sprung, there was a wide line between the real and 
the rightful exercise of power. The lineal lieir of Si- 
vajee, the true Sovereign in name, had become a mere 
state-prisoner in the palace of Sattara. TIic actual au- 
thority was vested in a great magistrate, or chief of the 
Council, who was called the Peshwah, and wdio held 
court with regal state at Poonah. Through a strange 
anomaly that Ministerial office descended by hereditary 
right, and sometimes therefore devolved upon a minor. 
The Peshwah, besides his own or the Rajah of Sattara’s 
dominions, always claimed, and occasionally exercised, 
a kind of feudal supremacy over the other Mahratta 
principalities that lay scattered in the wide expanse be- 
tween the hill-forts df Mysore and the waters of the 
Ganges. First among them were the houses of Scindiah 
and of Holkar; the Guicowar, who ruled in Guzerat; 
and the Bonslah, or Rajah of Berar, a scion of the line 
of Simjee. All these Mahratta chiefs, in common with 
their subjects, held the Brahmin faith ; in that respect, 
as in some others, forming a remarkable contrast to the 
race of the Mahomedan conquerors beside them, as the 
Mzam and the Visier. The mean origin of the first 
Mahratta freebooters is denoted even in the hereditary 
titles of their princes ; the Guicowar, for example, sig- 
nifies only the cow-herd. It is denoted also by the 
simple and abstemious habits which they long preserved. 
A Mussulman historian, the contemporary of Warren 
Hastings, describes the most powerful Mahratta ruler of 
his time, as living only on the food of the poorest peasant 
^ — on black bread made of Badjrah, unripe mangoes, and 
raw red pepper. “ Let the reader,” says the more refined 
Maho;4edan, guess the taste of the whole nation by 
this sample of its chiefs. And although,” he adds, 
“ they have come to command kingdoms and to rule over 
empires, they are still the beggars tliey have been. 
Go to any of them, from the lowest clerk to the Mi- 
nister of State, and the fii‘st words which you shall 
hear from them are always these: — ^ What have you 
« brought for me ? — Have you brought anything "for 
“ ^ me ? ’ and should any man go empty-handed to them, 
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tbev wosilu strip liini of liis turban and coat, and tlieii 

reeoBimc^nd him devoutly to Almighty OocI!”* 

Bety^cen the chiefs at Pood ah and the Presidency of 
Bombay there had been in former years some intricate 
negotiations and some desultory wars. The English had 
obtained possession of the island of Salsette, which, so 
lately as 1750, the ^lahrattas had wrested from the Por- 
tuguese. They had also giren shelter to a deposed and 
exiled Pesiiwali named Ea.goba, or Ragonaut Row, who 
still carried on a cabal, and kept up a party, at home. 
Such was the posture of affairs when the GoYeriKu*- 
General was startled by the tidings that a French ship 
had anchored in one of the Mahratta ports, and that a 
French agent had set out for Poonah. This Frenchman 
proved to be the Clievalier de St. Lubin, an adventurer 
who had formerly taken some part in the intrigues of the 
Presidency of Madras, and who had now obtained from 
Ms own government a clandestine commission to treat 
with the Mahrattas. It was reported to Hastings, that 
already they had agreed to his terms, and consented to 
yield to the French the port of Choiil, on the coast of 
Malabar. W ar* is now inevitable/* said Hastings to 
Ms Council ; let us then be the first to strike a blow ! ’* 
In this suggestion he vras, as usual, supported by Barwell, 
and, as usual, opposed by Francis and Wheler, but, as 
usual also, his casting-vote prevailed. It w'as resolved, 
that a division of the Bengal army should be sent across 
the Jumna, and march through Bundeicund upon the 
Pesliwalfs eoiintry. Orders were sent to the Council of 
Bombay to enter into a concert of measures with Eagoba, 
and strive by all means to forward his pretensions. At 
the same time the Governor-General commenced an 
active negotiation, and sought to form a close alliance 
with another claimant to a principal place among the 
Mahratta chiefs — with Bonslah, the ruler of Berar, 

It has been questioned, how far in these dealings with 
the Mahrattas, Hastings acted strictly in good faith. 

* Soir Motakharcen, vol. ii!, p. 228 . The word Gai or Gm, 
which lies at the root of Guieowai', when comhiiied with rus (tho 
Latin roA-), forms the poetical name which the Hindoos give to milk*, 
gaorus, or cow-dev^ 
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Certainly, , at least, he. is entitled to ' the praise, , at ,a most 
difficult crisis,, of energy and skill The news of the dis- 
aster at Saratoga, far from damping Ills spirit, only animat- 
ed his 'endeavours. “If it .be really true thus^ he spoke- 
to Ms Council— that the British arms and 'influence 
“ have' suffered so severe a check in the Western world,' 
“ it is the more incumbent on those who are charged 
“ with the interests of .■ Great Britain in the East to ex- 
pert themselves for the retrieval of the national loss.”^ 
Only a few days after the Governor- General had thus 
spoken — only a few weeks after the British troops had 
marched — the further intelligence -which the policy of 
Hastings had anticipated came. On the 7th of J nly, a 
letter from Mr. Baldwin, the Consul of England at Cairo, 
brought the news to Calcutta, that in the month of March 
preceding, war had been proclaimed both in London and 
in Paris. Hot an hour did Hastings lose.* On the 
“ same day/’ he says, “ we wrote to the Governor of Fort 
“ St. George, to prepare for the immediate attack of 
“ Pondicherry ; and we set them an example on the iOth, 
“ by the capture of Chandernagore.” f 

Pondicherry was invested by Sir Hector Mimro, at the 
head of the Madras army. It yielded, after a brave 
resistance, and an engagement off the coast, between the 
French and English squadrons. Then the French re- 
tained nothing in India but Mahe, a small fort and settle- 
ment on the coast of Malabar ; and this also was reduced 
by the English from Madras, in the course of the ensuing 
spring. Meanwhile, in Bengal, the zeal of Has'tings had 
directed the most active measures of defence. Several 
further batteiies were raised along the river. Several 
armed cruizers were equipped. Stores for three months, 
both of ammunition and victuals, were laid up in Fort 
William. Hine new battalions of Sepoys were enrolled. 
A demand for three battalions more vvas made upon the 
Eajah of Benares, and was agreed to, the Eajali being re- 
garded as a feudatory prince, and required to contribute 

* Declaration in Council, June 22. 1778. Burke's Articles of 
Chaige, XX, 

t To Laurence Sulivan, Esq., August IS. 177S. Memoirs by 
Gleig, Yol. ii. p, 203. 
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Ills sliare to the biirtlieiis of tlie war, ' Tlie artilierj was 
reiiifoixed recroits /iroiB tlie native Lascars; wMle 
the Europeans at Calcutta, to the, number of one 'tliousaiHl, 
were enrolled as Militia in case of .need. ^*Mr. Francis 
tlius writes tlie Governor- General; to. ■■ a private 
friend. — affects to regard oiir means , as insufficient, our 
resources as already exliauste.cl, . a French invasion as 
impending, and the country incapable of resistance. I 
am, for my own part, coniiiined in my opinion, that the 
French, if they ever attempt the invasion of Bengal, 
must make tlieir wa}" to it by anValiiance with one of 
the powers of the country ; and 'the only power 'vvitli 
wliicli that can be at present e.frected is the Mahrattaf’* 
To this l^Iniiraita expedition,, tlierefore, the eyes of 
Hastings wvere anxiously , turned. At first it was far 
from prospering. The commanding officer, Colonel 
Leslie, instead of pursuing his march after he had crossed 
the Jumna, loitered during four months, without the least 
necessity, in the plains of Bundelcuiid. His recall was 
unaiiiniGiisly voted in the Council-chamber at G^dcutta, 
and was only anticipated by tidings of his death. His 
successor, Colonel Goddard, wms an excellent and enter- 
prising officer. He advanced at once into Berar. But 
further delays ensued in consequence of successive revo- 
lutions at the Court of Poonah. To await the cffiecf s of 
these, orders to lialt were sent to Colonel Goddard from 
the Council of Bombay. Perhaps, ho-wever, their real 
object was to clutch the expected credit for themselves, 
since before the close of the year they sent forth an expe- 
dition of their own. That body of troops exceeded 4000 
in number ; it wnis accompaaiecl by Eagoba ; and the 
principal officer wdio served in it was Colonel Egerton. 
But by a most infelicitous arrangement, the sui^erintend- 
ence and control of the expedition was vested by the 
Council in a trav elling Committee ; or, in other words, 
ii eld-deputies, according to the former precedents of 
Hollani . . „ 

On climbing the Ghauts or passes and entering the 
Mahrattas’ territory, Colonel Egerton -was not joined, as 
Eagoba had encouraged him to hope, by ,any chief of 
importance, nor by any considerable number of adlnu’ents. 
On the contrary, he saw around Mm irregular troops of 
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hostile cavalry, retiring as he advanced, bnt active and 
successful in "cutting off his supplies. His own move- 
ments at this juncture were siitBcientlv delil)orate : only 
eight miles in eleven days. In January, 1779, he had 
reached a point within sixteen miles of Pood ah. There 
he found an army assembled to oppose him, and the Com- 
mittee-men, losing courage, made up their minds to a 
retreat. A retreat was begun accordingly that night, 
and continued until the next afternoon, when, at a place 
called Wargaum, the English found themselves sur- 
rounded and hemmed in. One brave subaltern, Captain 
Hartley, offered to cut his way through, and to carry 
back the little army to Bombay, declaring that he could 
rely upon his men. His superior officers, on the other 
hand, deemed any such attempt chimerical, and deter- 
mined to seek their safety in negotiation. The terms 
required for their unmolested passage were liard indeed, 
yet, hard though they were, could not be disputed unless 
by arms. It was agreed that all the acquisitions gained 
by the rEnglish from the Mahrattas, since the peace of 
1756, should be restored. It was further agreed, that 
the person of Eagoba should be given up; not indeed to 
the Poonah chiefs, but to Scindiah. 

In mitigation of this last ignominious clause we may 
observe that, even previously, Eagoba, seeing the ill 
plight of the English army, and despairing of its safe 
return by force of arms, had declared his own, intention 
of surrendering himself to Scindiah, as to a mediator and 
umpire rather than an enemy. Already for some days 
had he been in correspondence with that chief. The 
Committee felt, therefore, the less scruple in consenting 
to his surrender when I'eqiiired as a stipulation of their 
treaty. Yet, in spite of some such extenuating circum- 
stances, the convention of Wargaum may justly be 
regarded as the most discreditable to the arms of Eng- 
land ever framed since they had first appeared on Indian 
soil. To the English, in all three Presidencies, it seemed 
like a, Saratoga in miniature. To the French partisans 
throughout India it gave a bolder spirit and a louder 
tone. It combined, if not the whole Mahratta empire, 
yet several more of the Mahratta chiefs against us. It 
revived the hopes, and disclosed the animosity, both of 
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tlie Nizam and Tlydei* All ; but on tbe mind of tlie O-o- 
vernor-Geiieral it had no effect. As ever, that was firm 
and fearless. He refused to alter his. plans : be refused 
to recall his troops. On the contrarj^, he at once di,rected 
Goddard to advance. General Goddard (for to that 
higher rank was he speedilj promoted) justitied the con- 
ficlence of Hastings bj his energT and skiiL In his 
campaign of that year, and of the followdng, he, in great 
measure, retrieved and worthily maintained the honour 
of the British arms. At one time wm see him reduce by 
storm the fort of Ahmedabad ; at another time, hj a 
siege, the city of Bassein. On another occasion he 
appears gaining a victory over the entire force, 40,000 
strong, of Seindiah and liolkar combined. Meanwliile 
Eagoba had found early means to escape from the hands 
of Seindiah, and took shelter in Surat. Thus the advan- 
tages to the Mahrattas from the day of Wargaum proved 
fleeting and short-lived. 

In a hilly district lying to the south of Agra, and 
bearing, at that time, the name of Gohud, Hastings 
waged Tvar upon a smaller scales With the Hindoo 
prince, or Eana, of that district he had concluded an 
alliance. The Eana being, in consequence, attacked by 
the Mahrattas, applied to his confederates in Bengal ; and 
a small body of troops, under Captain Popham, was sent 
to his support. Not merely did Captain Popham, with 
little assistance from the Eana, clear Gohud from its 
invaders, but he carried the war into some of the Miihratta 
country; he besieged and reduced the city of Lahar; and 
he gained renown throughout the East when he took, by 
escalade, a rock-fortress which was deemed impregnable 
— the castled crag ” of G'^valior.^ 

In these and his other military measures Hastings was 
not left to rely upon his own unassisted judgment. At 
the first outbreak of the war with France the Cabinet 

^ The strenn:th of this rock-fortress appears at all times to have 
filled the Gwalior troops with overweening confidence. So lately as 
1843, wc find the Eesident at Gwalior report them as “ x^auntiiigly 
** declaring that they are come out to resist the further advance of 
^*the Govemor-General, and to make the British force recross the 
“Chumbnir (Letter of Colonel Siceman, Bee, 25, 1843. Gwalior 
Tapers, p. 151.) Only four days afterwards, the great battle of 
Maharaj-poor corrected this slight misapprehension. 
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of London liad determined to;send fcack to „ lailian 
service the most illustrious' of its veterans; tlie same 
who' had, led the charge at Wan de wash,, and received the 
keys of Pondicherry. Sir Eyre Coote^' invested with 'a 
two-fold' rank as commander of the forces and as memher 
of the Council, andved at Calcutta in March 1779^. He 
had no disposition to ally himself with Francis, or 
intrigue: against' Hastings ; yet lie gave nearly as much 
trouble to the latter as ever had Francis himself The 
lapse of almost twenty years since his last successes- 
had not been without effect, either on his body or his 
mind. He had become less active in his movements, and 
more fretful in his temper. A love of gain had grown 
up side by side with his love of glory; and strongly im« 
pressed with his own great merits, he was ever prone to 
deem himself slighted or neglected. It required constant 
care in Hastings to avoid or to explain away any causes 
of offence between them^^ while at the same time the 
GovernDr-General was striving to obtain for him a large 
increase to his allowances from the Nabob of Oude, of 
other less obvious quarters. These additional allowances 
to Sir Eyre Coote were urged, at a later period, as 
additional charges against Hastings himself, although he 
had never sought to derive from them the smallest selfish 
advantage, and was only zealous — too zealous it might 
be — to carry out his public objects by the helpmates or 
by the instruments, which he had not chosen, but which 
a higher authority assigned him.* 

Neither from Sir Eyre, nor yet :^mni Wheler, at this 
juncture, did Francis obtain more than occasional support 
■ — far distant from the constant concurrence of Clavering 
and Monson. He found, also, that by his unavailing 
course of opposition, ail his humbler partisans were shut 
out from every share of patronage and power. At this 
j uncture, therefore, he showed some readiness to relax in 
his hostility. On the other part, Hastings likewise had 
several strong motives to desire reconcilement. He 
wished to rid himself of a daily -recurring obstruction. 

* See Burke^s Articles of Charlie, xyi. sect, 36., &c. Before the 
close of 1779, we find Hastings thus write of Sir Bvre: — My letters 
“have been all friendly to him; his tome all petulant and snspicioiis.; 
“ I know not why or for what. I bear with him, and wdll bear, fori 

am lost if he abandons me.” (Memoirs by Gieig, yqL ii. p. 242.) 
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He Yrlslied to release Iiis frieiicl Barweii, who had' amassed 
a large fortiiiiCj and who was eager to return with it to 
England, but who had promlsexl to remain in India, so 
long as liis help was needed. , Under these 'eircumstances, 
earfy in the year 1780, an engagement- ■ was. ■ concluded, 
according to which Francis yiroposed'rto .desist from 
sj'stemafic opposition, and to acquiesce in all the mea- 
sures for the prosecution of the Mahratta ; war, wdiiie 
Hastings imdertook to appoint Mr... Fowke, and .some 
other adherents of Francis, to certain lucrative posts. 
Oil tlie faith of this agreeineiit, and with the full consent 
of Hastings, Barvv’-ell embarked for Europe. But, only 
a few wedvs afterwards, the old dissension at the Coun- 
cil-Board burst forth anew. The immediate cause ivas 
the expedition in Gohiid. Hastings alleged that this was 
only a branch of his l^Iahratta war; Francis, on the con- 
trary, maintained that this was a separate object, to which 
he was not pledged, and which he might freely oppose. 
The GoTernor-Genera.1, on this occasion, lost, %r laid 
aside, his customary calmness, and in i*epty to a Minute 
of his rivaL placed on record, in Council, the following 
words: — do not trust to Mr. Francis’s promises of 

candour, conTineecI that he is incapable of it. I judge 
his public conduct by his private, w^hich I have 
^Tound to be void of truth and honour.” After such 
expressions Hastings may be justly charged with the 
entire blame of the scandal which ensued. When the 
Council broke up, Francis drew the Governor-General 
into another chambei:, and read to him a challenge : it 
was accepted by Hastings, and they met on the day but 
,4 one after — on the morning of the 17th of August It 
was between five and six. o’clock, and the sun had not yet 
fully risen on the sacred river and the boundless plain ; 
but there was already the stir of life among the dusky 
races of Bengal I am ashamed,” thus ■ afterwards 

wrote Hastings, have been made an actor 'in this 

silly aifair ; and I declare to you, upon my honoux', tlmt 
^‘such was my sense of it at the tixne that I, was much 
disturbed by an old woman whose curiosity prompted 
^Hier to stand by as a spectatress” 'He, adds: A scene 
so little comprehended by the natives bf.^this part of 
the world, attracted others of the same stamp from the 
« 4 
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adjacent villages to partake in tlie entortainineiit.’''^- 
With surprise indeed tbej must have gazed. None of 
tlieir own most barbaric rites — neither the zealot who 
rushes forward to be crushed hy the car of Juggernaut, 
nor the widow compelled to share the funeral pile of her 
dead lord, nor the worshipper of Siva, deeming that he 
gains the favour of the idol if he sheds the blood of an 
uinocent wayfarer— none of these, when first beheld, 
eouicl have more greatly amazed the island-strangers 
than were the Hindoos to see two members of that 
Council, sent over for their governance, engage in single 
combat, according to certain fancied rules : each seeking, 
as he -would explain it, not to destroy the other, but only 
to clear himself; each taking a careful aim at his an- 
tagonist, yet each ready, should he see that antagonist 
fail, to express a generous sympathy, and to staunch, to 
the utmost of his power, the wound which he had made. 

Hastings and Francis fired at nearl}^ the same instant ; 
Hastings was unharmed, but Francis was shot through 
the side. He was conveyed to an adjacent house, where 
the surgeons found, that although his wound was severe, 
his life was not in danger. In the course of the same 
day Hastings sent his secretary with a message to the 
sick man, expressing his concern, and offering to call 
upon him when his health should be su-fiiciently restored. . 
Francis coldly acknowledged the civility, but said, that 
after what had passed, the Governor-General and himself 
could meet only at the Council-Board. There accord- 
ingly they did meet for some weeks more ; but early in 
the next December Francis gave up his office and re- 
turned to England. In taking that step, he did no more 
than fulfil an intention which, finding his infiuenee 
wholly declined, he had formed even in the preceding 
year. At that time his position and his purpose were 
delineated, as follows, by his chief: “Francis is mi- 
“ serable ; and is weak enough to declare it, in a manner 
“ much resembling a passionate woman whose hands are 
“ held to prevent her from doing mischief. He vows he 
“ will go home in Hovemhor, but I do not believe that 
“ his resolution is so fixed as he pretends.’’ f 
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Dissension with Franeis, howcTer fierce, was no no- 
velty to Hastings, Bat daring the same period he had 
to wage a painful -warfare with a former friend — Sir 
Elijah Impej. In the Regulating Act of 1773 the limits 
between the Judicial and political powders wdnch it insti- 
tuted had not been duly dehned. Tims it happened, 
that on several points in practice the Supreme Court 
came to clash with the Supreme Council. Moreover, 
the new J udges had gone out wdth overstrained ideas of 
their rights and privileges. They would scarcely ac- 
knowledge any co-ordinate authority for which the}^ 
could find no precedent in Westminster Hall Yv ho”— 
thus on one occasion spoke Mr. Justice Le Maistre — 

wlfo are the Provincial Chief and Council of Dacca ? 

Tiiey are no Corporation in the eye of the law. A 
“ man might as w^eii say that he ^vas commanded by the 
‘^King of the Fairies as by . the Council of Dacca ; be* 

cause the law knows no such body.” '^' On these prin- 
ciples it happened that the most cherished customs and 
feelings, both of the Hindoos and of the MussuMians, 
were often set at nought. It was impossible for the 
Governor- Gen era! to view their resentment with indif- 
ference or without an effort at redress. The consequent 
dissension between the Supreme Court and the Supreme 
Council for a long time only smouldered. At last, in 
the beginning of 1780, it burst into open dame. The 
immediate cause was the progress of a suit ^vliich had 
been brought against a wealthy landholder, the Rajah of 
Cossijurah, by Cossinaut Baboo Ms agent at Calcutta, 
when the Judge issued a writ to sequester Ms lands and 
goods. For tills object an armed band, consisting of 
' sixty men and commanded by a Serjeant of the Court, 
was devSpatched to Cossijurah. The Rajah, with a just 
apprehension of the terrors of the laiv, had already fled 
from his house. Nevertheless it ivas fox*ciblj enteretl 
by the gang of bailiffs ; nor did they even shrink from 
breaking open the or the women’s chambers, 

ever held sacred in the East amidst the worst barbarities ' 

of war. The servants of the Rajah stood at the threshold 

* Appendix Ro. 9. to the Report of the Committee of 1781; and 
note to Ailirs History of India, vol iv. p. 317» 
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Teaclj to resistj. so far as tliej coaid resist, what they 
deemed the dishonour of their master, but some of them 
were wounded and the rest beaten back and overborne. 
!Nor was this all. It was alleged by the Hajali, that not 
only had his Zenana been forced and his property plun- 
dered, but his place of worship also had been stripped of 
its ornaments, and his collection of revenue been pre- 
vented. 

When these tidings reached Calcutta, tlie Governor- 
General, supported on this one occasion by Ids Coiincirs 
■unanimous assent, took, as was his duty, effectual mea- 
sures of redress. A circular was issued to the land- 
holders of Bengal explaining that, unless in certain spe- 
cified cases, they owed no obedience to the mandates of 
the Supreme Court. Upon this, all patience and all 
prudence departed from Sir Elijah Impey and his brother 
Judges. Even the most violent steps did not seem to 
them too strong. They cast into prison Mr. I^^’orth 
Naylor, the Companj’-’s attorney, merely because, as he 
•was bbund to do, he had obeyed the orders of the Council. 
They caused a summons to be served gn every member 
of the Council requiring him to appear at their bar, and 
to answer for his public acts. Hastings and the other 
members refused to obey the call. The Judges pro- 
nounced the refusal to be “ a clear contempt of His Ma- 
^^jesty’^s law and of his Courts.” It is difficult to say 
to what extremities — scarcely short of civil war — this 
collision might have grown, had not Cossinaut, no doubt 
on some secret inducements held out to him by the 
Governor-General, suddenly dropped his actions at law ; 
thus depriving the Judges of all present materials upon 
which their wrath could build. 

The immediate case might thus be dealt with, but a 
more permanent remedy was needed. With this view, 
the fertile brain of Hastings devised another scheme. 
Under the Act of 1773 there were certain judicial powers 
which belonged to the Supreme Council as a tribunal of 
appeal from some of the provincial Courts, but which the 
Supreme Council had neither sufficient time, nor yet 
sufficient knowledge, to exert. Hastings proposed that 
these powers should be henceforth vested in a Judge ap- 
pointed by the 'Governor and Council, and removable at 
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, ■ .ir-^cn'-o ana that this newly appointed Judge 
hf>‘-oV'Jh«- than the Chief Justice of the^buprenie 

Sf“f ■».'|- sf xsr rss 

i SXSi liislHca. an! the puMo « toe 

!f ui r-e th-t the Chief Justice had been bribed from 
TJ^ < Si*” '’I- * to torj of >hOOOho 

rTniu^t be A-ned, that whenever there nas been stiito 

?L«^a?^^vSdrcum3tan^^^ 

!S.h?c‘rSt.s^s=.; I 

S ImLy. His proceedings on the suit of CoBBzn^ 
were already closed. On the general ‘I’lfstion he had 

Qtruo’^led and protested against that portion of judio a 
stiug^ieci a i ^gjg of the Supreme Council ; 

rwLt”?to“”S plMei wU ti»o »»- 
j’utoa JoTO, to jSS tto.. Kj 

•icceptino' it his motives were all of a soidid 
his secrel letters to his nearest kindred 

wards, while, adverting ^ h^de^CTth^^^^^ 

which he had consented to discharge, he 
aid so — “in the hope that 1 may he able ^ convex 
«Thie courts which, from 
hitherto been a curse, into a blessmg. . I. 

« satisfaction has been offered or even mentioned to me. 

• Sir Elikdi Impey to Ms brother in England, November 12. 
1780. 
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Tims lie liad taken tke duty witliout any promise of re- 
ward, altliough in the same private letter we iind him 
frankly acknowledge — ‘‘but I do not imagine it is in- 
‘‘ tended that iny trouble is to go nnrecompensed.” Some 
weeks afterwards the Council did accordingly determine 
that a salary, not, as was said, of eight tlioiisaiid, but of 
five thousand pounds a year, should be attaclied to the 
new office. ^ Then, however, Sir Elijah stated, that he 
should refuse to accept any part of this money until the 
opinion of the Lord Chancellor bad been asked and 
obtained from England. There are still extant the 
regular vouchers of the sijms paid to the Chief Justice in 
pursuance of the CoiinciFs order, and paid back by him 
to the Company’s account. And in point of fact, neither 
then nor at any time afterwards was a single rupee of 
this new salary received for his own use by Sir Elijah 
Impey. f 

The Mahratta campaign, and the altercations with 
Francis and with Impey, however bnrtliensome to Hast- 
ingsf were not, at this time, his only, nor yet his greatest, 
care. Another and more pressing danger rose in view, 
Hyder Ali, the mighty sovereign of Mysore, had observed 
with much displeasure, the British expedition to Mahe. 
On several lesser points also he had been most impru- 
dently thwarted and chafed by Sir Thomas Enmbold at 
Madras. With his usual energy of charactei', he made 
few complaints, but actively matured his plans. He saw 
that the opportunity was favourable ; that the English 
were now entangled in a difficult war wnth the Mahrattas, 
and that a French armament was soon expected on the 
coast of Coromandel. He drew together an army wluch 
amounted, or at least which popular terror magnihed, to 
90,000 men. These forces, though wild and savage, were 
not wholly wanting in European discipline ; they had 
been trained, in part, by good officers from France, and 

* Minutes of the Revenue Council, December 22. 1780. 

"t See the facts of the case, and the documents to prove it, set forth 
at full length in . the Memoirs of Impey, by his son, pp. 209 — 229. 
And again, pp. 256 — 263. The reader should be, of course, on Ms 
• guard against the writer’s bias, and shoiiid judge only from, the docu- 
ments themselves. 
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tliev drew into the field, with competent artillerymeii, 
one liiindred piece? of artillery. 

Besides these resources of skill and of experience, 
there \yere other expedients which stand in glaring con- 
trast to the former, but which, in the opinion of tiie 
Sovereign of Mysore, were not less conducive to success. 
He gave orders tliat, in ail the temples of his capital, 
there should be performed, with the utmost solemnity, 
the invsterioiis rile of the jebbum. It is singular that 
both Hyder and his son Tippoo (the one at least a nomi- 
nal, and the other a zealous, ]\fussiihnaii) appear to have 
held implicit faith in the Hindoo forms of superstition 
%vhich are denoted l>y that word. The forms are of 
various kinds. Sometimes, to obtain the end wdiich the 
prince desires, the Brahmins stand up to their breast? in 
water, beating the water with their hand?, and howling 
forth their incantations. Sometimes, -with the same view, 
a snake of the Cobra Capella kind is suspended by the 
tail from tlie roof of the apartment, while incense is 
burned at a hre kindled immediately below. In ail t^ese 
ceremonies, the presence of salt was deemed as unlucky 
as the spilling it in England. ^ 

The Government of Madras was, almost to the last, 
unconscious of its danger. Early in April 1780, Sir 
Thomas llumbolcl had sailed for England, congratulating 
himself, in the final Minute he recorded, that all ■was 
tranquil, and that no disturbance of the calm -was to 
be feared. His successor, Mr. WhiteMll, a man 
wholly unequal to the charge. Almost the same might 
be said of Sir Hector Miinro, the commander of the 
forces ; for either age or climate had dealt hardly w-ith 
the hero of Buxar. Thus the English chiefs were nearly 
taken by surprise, 'when, in the height of summer, the 
horsemen of Mysore, the vanguard of HjdeEs army, 
came dashing down tlie passes that lead from their wild 
hills. This wms the invasion which some years afterwards 

* See Colonel Wilks's South of India, vol. it p. 254. note, Our 
ou'n superstition as to snlt-spilling has, in all probability, au Eastern 
origin. But there is a ciirions passage in Cervantes, showing that at 
one time in Spain it was eoniined to members of a single noble 
family— the Mendozas. (Doa Quixote, ch. 58. vol. rl p. 154. ed. 
Baris, IS 14.) 
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was described with so much glowing eloquence hj Burke. 
This was the ‘‘black cloud that Imiig for a while on the 
“ declivities of the mountains.’^ This was tlie '''' nienacirig 
“ meteor which blackened all flie horizon until it sud- 
“ denly burst, and poured down the whole of its contents 
“ upon the plains of the Carnatic.” * 

At the approach of Hyder’s army, the frontier-posts, 
held by Sepoys, surrendered mih but slight resistance *, 
and his onward progress was marked by hre and the 
sword. From the summit of St. Thomas’s Mount the 
people of Madras could see, on the horizon, columns of 
dark smoke ascend from the burning villages. Tlie 
. ladies and the children (and may wm not include some 
gentlemen?) were filled with terror and afiright. ^ Their 
gay villas around the city were forsaken, while the 
narrow space behind the cannon of Fort St. George was 
thronged. In the field there were already some not 
wholly inconsiderable forces. Sir Hector Miinro had 
above five thousand men, and Colonel Baillie above three. 
Soxhe, active and useful aid to these forces wuis expected 
from the constant ally of England, the Xabob of Arcot. 
A Mussulman noble, sent by that potentate, did accord- 
ingly arrive, with great ceremony, at Sir Hector’s camp. 
He said to Munro that he wms ordered, by Mahomed Ali, 
to attend him, but had no powers given him to procure 
either provisions or intelligence — the only two things 
needed. “As I wanted neither a valet nor a cook,” 
says the General, “I told the gentleman I would dis- 
“ pense with his services I ” f 

Had Baillie and Munro at once combined their forces, 
as they might and should, it seems probable, from the 
much larger number of Europeans in their ranks, that 
they might have stood firm against all the armies c?f 
Mysore, But their torpor, or perhaps their jealousy, 
delayed them, and thus enabled Hyder to assail them 
singly, while yet only a few miles asunder. On the 10th 
of September the troops of Baillie were overwhelmed and 
cut to pieces. A similar fate might have befallen Munro 

Speech on the Xahob of Arcot’s debts, February 2S. 1 7S5, The 
first germ of this fine passagedies perhaps in the wcrirep ys^pas 

of Demosthenes Teepi ruv aretpoiyov, 
f Wilks’s South of India, vol ii. p, 2G8, 
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he not saved himself by a precipitate repeat towards 
Mount St. Thomas, fii%t casting his artiUery 
tanks and relinquishing his baggage and stoies. Thus 
otIy the walled towns remained to the ^English : aU tne 

A-nmi coiiiitrv was, or would be, Hyder s. . 

^ A. swift-sailing ship, despatched _ for the exprew 
nurnose, brousht these ill tidings to palcutta on the ^.^oi a 
of die same month. On no occasion, eitner bcfoie oi 
since, were the genius, the energy, Ac mastei-spint ot 
Hastings more sfgnaUy displayed, in a single day U- 
framed^' a new system of policy, renoimoing his late 
favourite schemes, and contemplating omv the alleiu. 
ttate of public affairs. In his own words ^1 ph* 

‘‘ hones of aggrandising the British name and enlarging 
“ the interests' of the Company, gave instant place to the 
« more urgent call to support the existence ot both ii. 
“ the CarnVlc ; nor did I hesitate a moment to abandon 
“ my ow views for such an object. The Mahratta war 
« hi been and is vet, called mine. Gojl knows whj. t 
“was forced intoU It began with the acts of"others 
« unknown to me. I never professed any other de.i^gn 
« hut to support the Presidency of Bombay, if it had 
“ succeeded in the plans which it had formed, or to pi u- 

, “ S and save theL if they failed Berhajis tne 

“ war with Hyder may be, in like manner, called my 


■ war. 


On the 2oth the council met. 
proposed, that a treaty not merely of peace l;tit of alh- 
Lce should be tendered to tbe Mabrattas, yieldin ci c 
Sdn points at issue in the war; that cwerj^ sohlier 
available in Bengal should at once be shipped off to 
Mach-as ; that fifteen Lacs of 

lav be despatched to the same quarter ; that bii Lyic 
CooL'as alone sufficient, should be requested to assume 

the chief command agaiusri Mysore; f^'l^yV^ofTT?'! 
allowed to the Supreme Presidency by the Act of 1 u o 
should be strained to the utnmst, by 
Whitehill, the new and incapable Governor of Puit S . 
George. Francis, whose hatreds were as usual nine 

stronger than his patriotism, raised his , voice almost for 
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.tlie last, time-in India to declare, tlia,t lie atohIcI liave sent I 

only .one , lialf of the, money and none of the troops. | 

]S[ ever tliel6s.s, 'the. 'proposals ' of Hastings were carried I 

through, and Sir- Eyre Coote obeyed the honourable call I 

to the scenes of his past glory. In the first days of ' 

November he landed at Madras. No sooner had he taken # 

hi s seat in Council, than he produced the document from ' 

Hastings suspending. 'Mr. Wliitehili. That gen tl email, 5 

tlioug]i taken by surprise, attempted some faint demur, 
but, the majority of the Council acquiescing, he was 
compelled to retire, and the member next in seniority f 
succeeded to the Chair. 

Hyder All, since his great successes over Baillie and I 

Muriro, had reduced the fort of Arcot, and was besieging I 

Wandewash and Vellore. But the arrival of the new I 

commander and of the reinforcements from Bengal struck | 

liis mind with awe. He raised the siege of both places I 

when, in January 1781 , he saw Coote take the held, I 

though still with most scanty forces and inadequate | 

supplies. Sir Eyre, apprehensive of a rising among the I 

French so lately subdued, next marched south and ,- 

encamped on the Bed Hills of Pondicherry. Later in I 

the season he advanced to Porto Novo, a haven some ] 

forty miles further to the southward. There, on the 1st 
of July, he succeeded in bringing Hyder to a battle. 

He had only between eight and nine thousand men to 
oppose to the myriads of Mysore. Yet such was the 
ascendancy of European valour and European skill, that 
after six hours of conflict Hyder’s forces ded in utter \ 
disarray, leaving on the field several thousand dead and ^ 
%vounded, while upon the side of the English the loss 
scarcely exceeded four hundred men. 

Hyder himself had watched the progress of the battle 
from a small emixience, seated cross-legged on a stool. 
Amazed at his own reverses, he could scarce believe his 
eyes ; and when some of his followers suggested that it 
wms time to move, he answered them only by a torrent 
of abuse. At last^ a groom who had long served liim , 

and was, in some sort, a privileged man, boldly seized his 
master’s feet and forced on his slippers ; exclaiming as he 
thus equipped him for liiglit : “ We will beat them to- 
-morrow j in the meanwhile mount jour horse!” Hyder 
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took tke coiKisel, and was quickly beyond tlie I’eaeli of 
danger* 

The victory at Porto Novo w'as not left uninipro^-od 
bv Cooie. lie tiirnecl, and witli good eiiect, tovrards 
\lkindewash, wldeii was again besieged. ‘^Wandewasli 
is safe — llius lie wrote to the Govemmenfe of l^ludras 

being fue third time in my life I have had the 

^dionour to relieve it.” Ilyder then fell back to what lie 
deemed a lucky spot, as it e.ertainly was a strong posi- 
tion; tlie very groiunl on w'hich, in the preceding year, 
he had dcdbnred Baillie* TherCj on the 27t]i of August, 
lie engaged in another battle witli Sir E^tc. In diis 
action, to which a neighbouring village gave its luiine td" 
Pollilore; the ground was so nuiavourable to the Eiiglisli, 
that Sir Hector hlunrOj who comnianded the first line, 
could not forbear a remonstrance to his chief. “ You 
‘‘ talk to me, Sir, when you should be doing your duty 1 ” 
— such was the stern reply ; a reply which, rankling in 
the mind of Mimro, caused him to retire from active 
service to Madras, and from thence next year to EngihiKL^ 
The results of Pollilore were far less decisive, and 
purchased by niiich heavier sacrifice than those of Porto 
Novo ; yet still, at the close, the flight of Hyder from 
Ms chosen ground left to Coote, undoubtedly, both the 
honour and the advantage of the day. Tlie open country 
was recovered ; and the Carnatic was saved. 

From Calcutta the Governor-General had lost no time 
in commencing a negotiation for peace with the hlah- 
rattas. Bat this was long protracted by the number of 
their chiefs, and the intricacy of the relations between 
them; and it was not till the spring of 1782 that liia 
treaties were finally concluded at Salbye. Meaiiwltile, 
the entii'e strain of the war, both with Poonah and 
Mysore, fell upon the Presidency of Bengal, from which, 
nevertheless, large remittances were still expected by the 
Directors and Proprietors at home. Under these press- 
ing circumstances, Hastings was compelled to seek new 

■"' Sir Ibictov stirvived till 1806, dying quietly at Ms seat in Iios.s- 
shire, (Ann. fur that yoiir, p. 366.) Some years before, his 

son, a young ofiiciT serving in Bengal, was killed ^ by a.Boyal tiger, 
‘‘ which,” says an eye-witness, rushed into the jangle ivith him 
^ with as much ease as 1 could lift a kitten! ” (Ibid. 1793, p. 31.) 
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sources' of supply. He tliouglit himself entitled to call 
for aid from the great feudatories or vassals of his 
power, and, above all, from Chejte Sing, the Eajah of 
.'Benares.,: 

Benares — a city of above Half a million of inhabit- 
ants, pent up in narrow alleys, through none of which a 
wheel-carriage' could pass — may be regarded as the 
centre and the capital of the Hindoo superstitions. The 
Ganges, though everywhere revered as holy, is yet 
deemed more holy at Benares than at any other portion 
of its course. Every man, say the Brahmins, who dies 
in the sacred city^ and is cast into the sacred stream, is 
sure of acceptance on high — even though he may hare 
committed enormous crimes, and even though he may 
have been an eater of beef! The only other requisite, 
condition is, that he should be bountiful to the poor 
“Brahmins.” Long lights of steps, ever crowded with 
pious bathers, are here seen in downward succession to 
the stream. Here, the temples are many and magnifi- 
cent.'^ From each of these discordant -strains of music, 
such as the Hindoos love, resound. The bulls devoted to 
Siva, tame and familiar as mastiffs, walk lazily up and 
down the narrow; streets* - The monkeys, sacred to Hun- 
imauB, that' divine 'ape who,, as -the Brahmins assure us, 
was the conqueror, 'of .Ceylon, are not- less numerous, 
clinging to all the roofs and little projections of the 
temples, thrusting, as they chatter, i%eir heads and hands 
into every fruiterer’s shop, or snatching the food from 
the children at their meals. Hideous acts and attitudes 
of penance are displayed on every side by religious 
mendicants disfigured alike by nature and by skill, — by 
chalk, — by eoW-dung, — by disease, — whik% on the 
contrary, a never-failing income is derived from the 
concourse and the charity of the wealthier pilgrims.'^ 

The city and district of Benares formed a small state, 
ruled by a Hindoo prince, but tributary to the Miissul- 

* Bishop Heher’s' Biarj (voi. i pp. 371—400. ed. 1828) contains 
a most animated and picturesque description of Benares, from which 
the particulars of, mine are drawn. As he })a.sscd through the holy 
places, the Bishop complains of the vast number of garlands which 
in compliment were hung around Ms neck; “ until at last,” he says, 

I looked more like a sacrifice than a Priest ! ” 


CHEYTE SES-G, 


Wl 


iotia.J ^ 

naans of Oiide. In 1774, liowever, tlie Nabob of Onde, 
in a treaty witli tbe English, yielded to tliem all bis 
riffbts upon Benares ; and since that time ^Gbeyte oiiig, 
tlie Eamli, bad punctually transmitted liis tribute to 
Calcutta. It -lias been contended, that l^yond the exact 
naymeiit of this stipulated sum Cbeyte Sing owed imtlung 
to the Eiiglisli. On tbe contrary, Hastings^ lield, that 
tbe Company, like other suzerains, might, in exteor- 
dinary perils', claim from its yassals some extraordinary 
aid. At tbe outbreak of the Mabratta war in E / 8, i 
have already sboi\ni bow tbe Governor-General exacted 
from Benares tliree new battalions of Sepoys. Tbe first 
demand was only for one year, but as the war went on 
it was annuallv ‘renewed. Cbeyte Sing murmured and 
remonstrated m vain. At last, according to the fashion 
of the East, be tboiigbt to put an end to further requisi- 
tions by ofiTering to Hastings for bis own use a present ox 
two Lacs of Eupees. Tbe conduct of Hastings in tins 
transaction is not quite clear. He took tbe money, and 
for a time concealed it botb from the Bengal Gouhcii and 
from tbe Directors at borne. After some interval, how- 
ever, be placecf itto tbe Company’s account, and sternly 
intimated to the Eajab, that the five Lacs required for 
tbe Sepoys must be paid as before — adding shortly alter- 
wards one Lac more as a fine for evasion and delay. 

In referring to this case, it should be borne in mind 
that Cbeyte Sing was known to be rich, and supposed to 
be ill-affected. Notwitbstanding all his pleas of porerty, 
he had certainly amassed considerable treasure. He had 
done his best to foment and aggravate tbe dissensions in 
the Council in the time of Clavering ; and at that tame 
showed a disposition to take part against Hastings. H 

^ The pomts against Hastings in this atfair are wrought out in 
Ml relief bv Burke in his Articic*s of Charge (iii. and viii,), and the 
expknati<ms by Hastings himself (in 1782 and 1785) can^ scarcely 
he thought conclusive. But great attention is due to the judgment 
passed by Professor Wilson in his Notes upon Hill (wh w. p. 3o3.): 
S It appeared in evidence, that Hastings communicated all the circum- 
“ stances relating to this present to the ,Aceountant-Oenerai who re- 
« ceived the money, &c. It Is undeniable, therefore, that Hastinp 

never intended to appropriate tins money to Im own use (See the 
of 'Evidence, 1155. 2747.); . ■ 

^ ^ _ XT 2' ' 
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may be, -witliOEt want of cliarity, presiiineil that, besides 
the public exigencies, Hastings was likewise in some 
measure swayed by a feeling of revenge. New demands 
upon Clieyte Sing were now poured in so thick and fast 
as to show a pi^edetermination of driving him to refusal 
and resistance, and thence to ruin. The Rajah, at last, 
seriously alarmed, tendered as a peace-offering the sum of 
200, OCX)/. But Hastings declared that he tvouid be con- 
tent -witli nothing short of half a million. , 

Such was the critical state to which this question had 
grown in the summer of 1781. Then, the designs of 
Hastings upon Benares, as also some others which he 
had in view for Oude, seemed to need Ms personal pre- 
sence and direction. Besides Mmself, there was remain- 
ing only one member of the Council, Mr. Wheler. That 
gentleman was prevailed upon to delegate his authority 
to his chief ; and thus armed with the full powers of the 
Council, the Governor- General set out for the north- 
western provinces. He travelled with little of pomp or 
state, and even beyond the frontier with only a few score 
of Sepoys. Indeed, it well deserves attention, that the 
greatest of the English in India-— the rulers wliose 
sway over the minds of the natives has been strongest — 
did not resort to, or rely upon, those pageantries in which 
the natives are supposed to take delight There is a 
remarkable testimony to that effect, as to both Clive and 
Hastings, from a Frenchman by birth, and a Mussulman 
by adoption,' who had resided in India during a long 
course of years. He states, that he well remembers, in 
17oo, the magnificence ofM. de Bussy and the other 
French chiefs in the Deccan. He states, that Bussy 
always wore a dress of rich brocade, with embroidered 
hat and shoes; his table, always in plate, was served with 
three, often with four courses ; he sat upon a kind of 
throne, with the arms of his King in relief; and, when- 
ever he stirred from home, he was mounted on an elephant, 
preceded by a band of musicians, singing his feats of 
chivalry, and followed by two head-Chobdars, reciting 
his eulogiiim ! , On the contrary, continues the French- 
man, Colonel Clive always wore his regimentals in the 
field, was always on horseback, and never in a palan- 
^‘quin; he had a plentiful table, but no ways delicate, 
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mid never more t1 lan two course?. He used to march 
mostly at the head of the coiiimn, with his aides-de- 
camp, or was hunting at the right and left. Governor 
Hastings always ivore a plain coat of English broad- 
cloth; and never anything like lace or embroidery. His 
whole retinue a dozen of horse-guards; his throne a 
plain chair of mahogany, wntli plenty of such thrones 
^4n the hall; his table sometimes neglected; his diet 
‘^sparing and always a.bsteniioiis ; his address and deport- 
very distant from pride and still more so from 
“ familiarity.”* 

The Governor-General arrived at Benares on the 14th 
of August, 1781. Cheyte Sing had gone forth many miles 
to meet him, with every mark of honour, and with the 
humblest professions of respect. Hay, on entering the 
Governor’s pinnace, he even took off his turban and laid 
it on the lap of Hastings — a symbol to denote Ms iin-""' 
limited submission. Hastings, with, whom mere forms 
had little weight, received all these complimen|s with 
coldness. He sternly refused a visit from the Rajah in 
Benares, and next morning sent to him the Resident, 
with a paper of complaints and demands. These C%eyte 
Sing attempted to explain or evade. Without further 
parley, Hastings put him under arrest; sending two 
companies of Sepoys to guard Mm as a prisoner in his 
palace. 

^^The Rajah” — such was the report of the English 
Resident to Hastings — submitted quietly to the axTest ; 
and assured me that, whatever were your orders, he was 
ready to obey,” But not such were the feelings of liis 
people. It was no light thing for an European chief to^ 
seize the person of a Ilindoo Prince in the very sanctuary 
and stronghold of the Hindoo superstitions. The multi- 
tude gatliered in the streets, confident in their growing 
numbers. They might also expect some aid from the 
holy bulls, or the not less holy apes, that they saw around 
them. From outcries and threats, , they quickly passed 
to 'blows. By a strange neglect 'the two companies of 
Sepoys round the palace had come without ammunition ; 

* Note by the first translator of the Seir Miitakhareen, vol. iii. 
p. 150. ed. Calcutta, 17S9. ' 
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coEseqnentlj tliej were soon overpowered. Two other 
companies sent for their support were snrroiinded and 
cut to pieces in the narrow alleys, Hastings had then 
left, for his own protection, no more than fifty men. 
With these he barricaded the house in which he had 
taken up Ms residence, but could not, lon.g together, have 
maintained it against a mob which he describes as “about 
“ two thousand, furious and daring from the easy success 
“ of their last attempt,” — “ Clieyte' Sing,” he adds, in a 
more private letter, “had me at Ms mercy at Benares 
“if the wretch had known his advantage.”^ 

Happily for Hastings, the thought which at this time 
was uppermost in Cheyte Sing’s mind was not for victory 
or vengeance, but only;for escape. In the midst of the 
confusion, ho made his way from his palace by a secret 
_^)ostern, which 'Opened ^to the Ganges. The bank was 
precipitous, but he., was let down, as from a wall, by a 
line of his attendants' turbans tied together; and, finding 
a boat, #vas rowed over to the opposite shore. There he 
was quickly Joined ‘by. his principal adherents from the 
city of Benares, and he began to muster^ troops. Still, 
however, it' was, mainly; -to a reconciliation that Ms wishes 
turned. He ad&essed'to the Governor-General a peti-' 
tion, abounding ’with' apologies for, the past, and offers of 
allegiance for the: future. 

Through all the storm that raged around Mm the 
equable mind '"of', Hastings was never for ,a moment 
stirred. So far from making any concession to Cheyte 
Sing, he did ndt even vouchsafe him a reply. He care* 
fully refrained from spreading any superfluous alarm by 
^his communications either with Bengal or Oude. Yet Ms 
pen was not idle. . He wrote to the nearest officers within 
the British territory to require aid. He wrote to Mrs. 
Hastings, whom he had left at Monghir, to inform her of 
Ids safety. And' lastly--^ with the same perfect calmness 
and self-command as when seated quietly in Ins chamber 
at Calcutta, or beneath Ms garden-trees at Aliipore— 
he wrote to the agent charged to treat with the Mahratta 
chiefs, giving him such detailed instructions as by the 
last advices that negotiation needed. The sure convey* 

^ To Major Scott, d'anuary 1. '1782. Memoirs hj Gleig, voL iL 
p. 420. 
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■nice of tlie.'O k-i-ters was now no easy , task ; but _ here 
fcrain the fertile mind of Hastings was ready with a 

«elieme. Having reduced them to the smaUest compass, 

^.nd rolled them into pieces of quill, he intrusted them to 
^ome well-tried Hieoakuahs, or Hindoo messengers, 
who by his orders, taking out their ear-rings, concealed 
them in their ears. Thus did these men pass salely and 
without detection through the hostile throng. _ 

Meanwhile, although the chief part ot the insurgents 
had left Benares, and joined the prince heyond the river, 
the position of Hastings in the city continued lull ot 
neril Not only was the insurrection general through the 
district of Benares; it was spreading through great part 
of the misffoverned state of Oude ; it was threatening 
even the British province of Bahar. New passions liegan 
to ferment, and new hopes to rise. Cheyte Sing himsel,, 
instead of further pleas for mercy, was beginning to 
dream of conquest and revenge. Hastings and his small 
band, even though reinforced by some recruits, and by 
the boatmen who had brought them to Benares, could no 
lono-er hope to maintain themselves as a mere vanguard 
in Sie midst of foes. He set forth from tlie city by night, 
vet not unobserved, the rabble hooting him as he rode 
iong with a jingling rhyme, not yet forgotten in 
Benares.* Unassailed, however, on this occasion, except 
in words, he made his way successfully to_ the roex- 
fortress of Chunar. There he was quickly joined by a 
protecting force ; at its head the brave and entm’prismg 
Major Popham, the conqueror of Gualior, Against such 
troops, and such a chief, the rabble of Cheyte bmg, now 
sweUed to forty thousand, could not stand. The Hindoo 

* “Hat’heepurhov'dali, ghore pur jeen _ 

« Juldee baldr jata Sahib Warren Husteenl 

“ Horse, elephant, howdah, set off at full speed, 

** Ride away my fiord Warren Hastings I ’ 

“It is a nursery rhjTne which is, often Srog 
Benares') ” says Bishop Heber. (Journals, vol. i. p, 438. cd. 18-8.) 
Both the Bishop and another eminent wnter of onr own dav sppeai 
to he in error when they consider this a song m praise of Hastings 
instead of in triumph over Mm. See a note to anpe/s Memoirs of 
Sir Elijah, p. 234. 
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prince was utterly routed and driven from liis states. 
One of his kinsmen was in bis stead named Eajali of 
Benares, but his yearly tribute was raised to forty Lacs 
of Rupees, and he became on all points a mere stipendiary 
and subject of the English, soon to be removed, as he had 
been appointed, by their sovereign will. Nothing was 
left to Cheyte Sing beyond the fortress of Bidgegnr, 
which held his treasure, and which the princess liis 
inother defended. After a siege of s<?veral weeks the 
place was reduced by Major Fopliam. The treasure — 
after all Cheyte Sing’s pleas of utter poverty, at the com- 
mencement of the contest — was found to exceed in value 
250,000/. But it did not, as Hastings hoped, go to re- 
plenish the coffers of Bengal ; it was seized by the army 
as prize. The fault here lay mainly in the Governor- 
General himselft in his own hasty letters and own incon- 
siderate expressions, during the heat of the siege. 

On reviewing the whole of this transaction, which in 
the impeachment of Hastings formed the great Benares 
charge, we find its real facts utterly distorted by the 
ardour of both sides. While Fox and Burke, in urging 
it, allege the vilest motives and most heinous crimes, not 
even the shadow of an indiscretion is allowed by Mr. 
Nicbolls, or by Major Scott. Between the two extreme 
parties, thus fiercely warring upon Indian affairs, there 
arose a great, Minister, free from a^y party-trammels 
with either. The judgment of Mr. Fit4 expressed, for the 
first time, in his speech of June, 1786, was formed, as he 
states, after a long and laborious study of the question. 
On nearly all points he approved the course of Hastings. 
He maintained that the Governor-General was entitled 
to consider Cheyte Sing as a feudatory prince, and to 
call upon him for extraordinary aid. He maintained 
that Cheyte Sing had shown contumacy in refusing such 
aid; and that, in punishment of his contumacy, Has- 
^ tings had good right to impose on him a fine. But,” 
continued Mr. Fitt, in fining the Rajah 500,000/. for 
a mere delay to pay 50,000/., which 50,000/. he had 
actually paid, Mr. Hastings proceeded in an arbitrary, 
tyrannical inanner, and was not guided by any principle 
of reason and justice. This proceeding destroyed all 
‘^•relation and connection between the degrees of guilt 
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1 j -ii-mont- . that pvinishiBent -was utterly 

ftuitv^words did not merely at that time prevail — did 
^ + merely then in fact, decide the great question ot the 
iiotmeicy, W or no Impeachment; but they «re 
day-Iinpca binc^t or^ and ratified by the voice 

TSiJoi ll i » u-poi.., .»d .tot point m 

the Benarcs Cbarge, the exorbitancy ot the tine, that the 
V nice of History may prononiice Hastings to liaye eiTCis 
/irmht led astray by las personal resentment and 
rancour a<vainst Cheyte Sing. An objection has indeed 
Lwi raised to Mr.' Pitt’s discriminating eeiisuie, Ufe 
thoiio-h it were not adequate to support a vote ot con- 
Stii since the question of a larger or - lesser hi^e 
Kp no more than a ditierence in degree, lot n. 
h but a difference in degree, xlmt with children, tor 
example, separates the ehastisement which the 1®^'^!-'” 
nrS from that which he is bound to pumsb — the 

Kisement which aims at correction from the chastise- 

ment tending to maim and to deform ? ^ot iar dissimnar, 
surely, is the relation of a liege-lord to his vassal®, n here 
the duty of protection goes side by side with the right ot 

contr^ could have felt remorse — a feeling -1“*^*^ 

alinfrom Ms nature-be might have felt itovjen he 
S his aim in all this violence, the treasure at- Lid- 
ffeo-nr diverted by bis soldiers from the public uses nhich 

he*’ had desio’ned. But he only turned with the heenei 

SeS- to his projects upon Oude. We 1-- 

in 1775, Suiah Dowlah wi« acts 

Visier by bis son Asaph ul Dowlah. One ot the nni ..e 
of We now prince was to remove the seat of " 

ment from Fvzabad to the rising city_ of Lucknow -T 
There remained, however, as sojourners in the palace of 
pSad tlL .^nmdmother of the young Sovereign, and 
5so his mothCT, the widow of Sujah Dowlah. Tlic»e aged 
ladies were called the Begums or princesses ot Oude.J 

♦ Pari Hi$t. yol xxvl p. lU. 

t Hamiltcii's of Beg, 

I ^ ^ in Tartary and TurkeY, bat means no 

:::oS^Sr;i^>o^tl^hinPer^ ■ CNotototke 

; Boir Mutakbarcen, voL L p. ^ - ", 
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Tliey bad kept possession of Sujali Dowlalfs treasure, 
amounting, it was said, to upwards of 3,000,000/. They 
bad also vast Jagbires, and maintained a princely state. 
On the other band, Asaph ul Dowlab showed himself so 
careless and so prodigal, that he soon grew- poor. Wholly 
given up to the most disgraceful vices, and lavishing his 
own Crown lands upon his minions, lie neglected the wel- 
fare and aroused the resentment of Ms people. To secure 
himself from the effects of that resentment, and of his 
neighbours’ warlike enterprises, he had asked the help of 
a British brigade. It had been most I'eadiiy granted by 
Hastings, who foresaw that it would reduce him to the 
rank of a dependent prince, and who added the condition 
that the Yisier should defray its entire cost and charge. 
Under these circumstances, it was not long before the 
Visier’s payments fell into arrear. He earnestly pleaded 
for the withdrawal of the troops or for the remission of 
the money, at the very time when the Governor- General 
was bending his whole thoughts on the possible means of 
obtai^iing some further aid. 

On planning his north-western journey, Hastings had 
determined that as soon as he had clcfeed the affairs of 
Benares, he would take in hand those of Oude, and repair 
in person to Lucknow. His visit was anticipated by the 
eagerness of Asaph ul Dowlah, who came forth beyond 
the frontier to meet him. The Governor-General and 
the Yisier passed several days toge^er in the rock-for- 
tress of Chunar. There it was tliii Hastings iirst un^ 
folded his grand scheme for the relief of both. He pro- 
posed that Asaph ul Dowlah should resume the- domains 
which he had improvidently granted, and also those which 
his father liad bequeathed. But it was not merely in this 
manner -that the Begums were to foe despoiled. Another 
part of the scheme was to wring from tliem the larger 
portion of their treasure, the money thus accruing to be 
accepted by the English in liquidation of the arrears 
which they claimed from Oude. 

In this plan of Hastings for despoiling the princesses 
he had not even the merit of original invention. The 
idea was so simple and easy, that it had long since oc- 
curred, without prompting, to the mind of the Yisier. 
He had at various times obtained from his mother and his 
grandame sums amounting to 630,000/. Against the last 
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, ili-'v liad strii2i?lecl to tlie utmost o£ 

ofdiese tlie Yisieratlust 

their P°'' ^led^in" himself on no account or pre- 
agi-eed to a iy demand upon them; ana to 

irtieatrthey'liad obtained the f 

tf rs:s Engs wted 

S£: S the Mahmnedan 1..^ ot f o l|e 

rttliners Tthe two Begums ^ 

Son in.Oude. It so f 

lut there was no CwSrof t^^^ 

ii?SSIfence Yetitw^;^^^^^^^^^ 

•''^!V"f^“«LettS>Te wS to a Mend in Lon- 
nustiication. Het tm^, m ah nf virtue wlio may 

douj ^^let tins be an ^ ^ inliumanity 

pvolaim a^^ainst our breacli ot tait $ i!*i4/<.K Eirili ^ 

c very nigh effected oui destruction. 

• * ToL.SnliTan,EBq.,l'abruary 21.1782. 
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It was in September, 1781, that the Governor-General 
and the Yisier signed a treaty at Chiinar, according to 
the terms which the former had proposed. Then th^ 
parted. Hastings followed in the train of his vicloiioiis 
troops to Benares, and from thence returned to Bengal, 
while Asapli ul Dowlah wended back his way to Oude. 
With the assistance of Mr. Middleton, the English Eesi- 
dent at his Court, he prepared to carry into ehect his 
stipulations. But, in resuming the grants of land, he had 
to encounter the most vehement remonsti’ances, botli 
from his mother and his minions. His heart was moved 
by some touch of pity or of shame. Even Mr. Middle- 
ton, though the devoted friend, or, to speak more truly 
perhaps, the humble servant, of the Governor-Generai, 
faltered at the long course of exaction that lay before him. 
Hastings alone was, as ever, unbending, cold, and hard. 
He sternly reminded the Yisier of their plighted compact. 
He bade, in the most peremptory terms, the Resident 
proceed on his instructions. If you,” he added, cannot 

relj^ on your own firmness, I will free you from these 

charges ; I will myself proceed to Luc^ow ; I wiE my« 

self undertake them.” ^ 

Thus spurred on, both the Yisier and the Resident, 
though wincing, began to move. The Jaghires of the 
two princesses wore forcibly restimed. The city and 
palace of Fyzabacl, in which they dwelt, wei^e surrounded 
and reduced by a body of British troops. Still, however, 
the Begums would not part with any portion of their 
hidden treasure. The difficulty was how to discover or 
lay hands upon it without profaning, as the races of the 
East conceive, the sacred bounds of the Zenana. It was 
resolved to ari’est and confine twm aged Eunuchs, the; 
heads of the household, and the principal Ministers of 
the princesses. , These men were cast into privson, and 
loaded with irons ; and, on finding them obdurate, an 
order was issued in January, 1782, that until they yielded 
they should be debarred from all food. This order, to 
the shame and opprobrium not only of himself and his 
employer, but even of the English name in India, bore 

■* Letter, December 25. 1781, Burke's Articles of Charge, lY, 
sec. 12. ' 
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tlie siprnatiire — I am pained to own it — of iXatlianiei 
Jiliddleton. 

To tlie pangs of liimger the aged Ministers gave wajj 
aficl within two days agreed to disburse the sum which 
was then required. But that sum was only a part of the 
whole demand. To extort the rest other most rigorous 
measures w-ere employed. The two prisoners were re- 
moved from Fyzabad to Lucknow. The weight of their 
irons wms increased ; torture was threatened, and perhaps 
inflicted ; certain it is, at least, that every flicOity tvas 
granted by the British Assistant Eesident to the oifleers 
of the Yisier, who were sent for tluit purpose to tlie 
prisondioiise. Meanwhile at Fyzabad the palace-gates of 
the princesses continued to be strictly guartled. Food 
was alknved to enter, but not always in sutflcient quan- 
tities for the number of the inmates, so that the Begums 
might be wrought upon by the distress of their attonclants. 

“ The melancholv cries of famine,” says a British oflieer 
upon the spot, are more easily imagined than described.” 
Thus, through the greater part of 1782, severity foIhTwed 
severity, and sum was exacted after sum. The Minis- 
ters were not sef" free, nor the princesses'' relieved from 
duresse until after there liad been obtained from tligni 
treasure exceeding in amount one million sterling. Not- 
withstanding all their pleas of poverty — pleas perfectly 
justifiable in the face of such oppression — there was 
still remaining in their hands property to the value of 
at least one million more. 

It has been urged, yet surely without good reason, that 
for these acts of barbarity the Yisier upon the spot, 
rather than the Governor-General at a distance, sliould 
be held responsible. It has also been contended, that 
they were no necessary consequence of the original 
scheme, as framed at Chunar, for despoiling the Doivagers 
of Dude. And, as regards, that scheme, the later apolo- 
gists of Hastings, diseardhig for the most part the flimsy 
pretexts which he put forward at the tiine, prefer to take 
their stand on the broad ground that large supplies of ’ 
money were absolutely needed for^ the prosecution of the 
war ; and tliat we should have lost India if we had iiot 
plundered the Begums. ' Certainly, , in /phe ..respect at 
least, Hastings may deserve to be far distinguished above 
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the long line of rohber-magistrates in story— from Verres . 
the pr®tor, down to Monsieur Eapmat * He plundered, 
for the benefit of the State, and not for his own. His 
main thought was ever, that he had a great empire fo 
sare — and he did save it. Yet, with all due appreciation 
of his obiect, and with all due allowan^ce tor his dif- 
ficulties, his conduct to the princesses ot Oiule appears to 
me incapable of any valid vindication, and must be con- 
demned as alike repugnant to the principles ot justice 

and Immanity. ■». n n 

Eumours of abuses in India — of wranglnig Councils, 
rapacious Governors, unjust judges, and unnecessary 
.vy.,rs — had for some time past already crossed the seas 
to Eimland. Lord North, sore pressed on other questions, 
had no motive for resisting, and did not resist, inquiry 
upon these. In the course of 1781, he agreed to or pro- 
posed the appointment of two Committees ot the House 
of Commons ; the one “ Select,” to consider the state of 
the administration of justice in Bengal ; the ^ other 
« Secret,” to investigate the causes of the war m the 
Carnatic. The hrst Committee had for Chairman General 
Bichard Smith, a member of the Opposition ; and among 
its most zealous and untixdng members was ^ Edmund 
Burke. The second, on the contrary, was presided over 
by a member of the Government Hemy Diindas, at 
that time Lord Advocate of Scotland. Each Committee 
presented several able Eeports, and collected a great mass 
of important evidence. Neither Committee showed any 
tenderness to Hastings. All the worst points 
ministration, and, above all, his war with the Kohillas, 
were unsparingly dragged to light. Impey alssO was 
severely censured for his acceptance of the new judicial 

* Of Rcapinat, who was Commissioner of the Directory in Switzer- 
land, it is said by M. Michaud in the Supplement to die Biop Lniv,: 
‘‘ II dut une grande celehrite beauconp plus ?i la bizarrene de son 
“nom qii’a ses, depredations, qni an fond nc liirent pas plii.s consider- 
‘"ables qiie celles de tant d’autres” Here is one of die epigrams 
against him, which may at least deseiwc to be ranked with the hog's 
broth quibble— the Fermwm— of Cicero: 

« XJn pauvre Suisse qne Ton riiine 
“ Desire fort qu’on expliquat, 

“ Si Rapinat vient dc rapine 
, ' • Ou bleu rapine de Bapinat!” 
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created by the Council of Bengal. The case of 
Sof these high functionaries was brought before tne 
House of Commons at nearly the same time, but, as -ftiJ 
■nresently be seen, with very different results. • ^ 

^ In May, 1782, General Smith moved an Address to 
the Kin^, praying that His Majesty woulf recall Su 
Eliiah Impey “ to answer to the charge of having acceptc^_ 
^ii office Ranted by, and tenable at the P^a^e ot 
« the servants of the East India Company, which has a 
^tendfncy to create a dependence in the Supreme Court 
« of Judicature upon those over whose actions the ».nd 
« Court was intended as a control.” This Address ap- 
oears to have been carried without either division j 
achste In the July following Sir Elijah was accord- 
ino'ly summoned home by a letter from “ 

Lord Shelburne. He retunied to England, but 
SSil ye*™ d«p«d Wore that or o.lcr etog. 
against him came to be publicly preferied. , , , 

In April, 1782, the mam results of the knovaecl^e 
.rathered in the Secret Committee upon Indian wars and 
Indian policy wore unfolded to the House by Mr. Hundas 
in a lucid and most able speech of three ^ * 

tlien perhaps, more than on any limvmns occasion, that 
he fully showed or saw acknowledge the mastery o 
debase which he so long retained. A few weeks later he 
moved a more specific Resolution against Hadings, pm - 
portin<- that it was the duty of the Court oi Directors to 
remove the Governor-General, he “ ^ / 

iii'^tances acted in a manner repngnant to 
“ and policy of this nation.” The 
urged forward by the fiery vehemence of 
their support to this Resolution ; and ^ 

derable party in Parliament opposed it. The « 

Directors also, in compliance with its terms, soon aftu 
waTds voted an OrdL of Recall. But when m tU 
Sober following that Order of Recall came before the 

Court of Proprietors, the scene tlm 

large majority of the Proprietors showed themselves t e 

ste^y friends of Hastings. ‘/'fe had 

wish of only one of the branches of the .Lp^sktmc had 

no claim oh their obecUence ; and 

stood, gave the right of removing a Goveinoi-Gtneial, 
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not to the House of Commons, nor yet to the xvilnisters of 
the Crown, but solely to the Court of Directors, subject 
to their own control. Under these cireiimstances — ■ 
deeming the abilities of Hastings essential to the admin- 
istration of affixirs in India — encouraged also in tlieir 
Tiews on seeing that since the Parliamentary proceed- 
ings Lord Eockingham had died, and Burke seceded 
from office — they resolutely rescinded the Order of 
Eeeall. They were the better able to pursue an inde- 
pendent course on this occasion, since in 1781 Lord 
hTortli had passed an Act extending their Constitutional 
powers for a period of ten years. 

Thus wuxs Hastings upheld at his post ; thus might his 
energies still maintain the varying fortunes of the war in 
the Carnatic. To that war he continued to apply most 
strenuously all the men and all the money he could raise. 
His public-spirited endeavours were well seconded by 
those of the new Governor of Fort St. George, Lord 
llacartney, who had gained some reputation by negotiat- 
ing a^treaty of commerce with Eussia, and who mainly 
on that ground had been appointed tQ Madras. Lord 
Macartney brought out from England the news of the 
Declaration of War. against the Dutch ; and it became one 
of his first objects to reduce the settlements wdiich they 
possessed on the coasts of Coromandel and Ceylon. But 
he found unexpected difficulties, from the failing health 
and froward temper of Sir Eyre Coote. That brave old 
veteran, suffering about this very time from a stroke of 
palsy, was ever imagining that he was insulted, and de- 
claring that he would resign. It was requisite — thus 
wrote Lord Macartney at the time — 'Ho court him like 
" a mistress and to humour him like a child.” Hopeless 
of co-operation from the General in chief, the Governor 
resolved to act on his own resources. He called out the 
Militia of Madras, and, putting himself at their Iieacl, 
reduced the Dutch factories at Badras and Pulicat. 
j^oxt he fitted out a more considerable expedition against 
the mox*e important settlement of Negapatam ; and he 
prevailed upon Sir Hector Munro to accept the command, 
Sir Hector being then on ill terms with Sir Ejre, and 
waiting at MMras' for a passage to England,' ' In Ko- 
veml^er, 17B1, 'Hegapatam was accordingly besieged and 
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takon? several tlionsand Dutcli troops, aftei* a resolute 
resistfincej Iteing made prisoners on this occasion. In- 
spirited by that exploit a body of oOO mexi was put on 
board the^iieetj aiuf sent to the attack of Fort Osteiiburg 
and Trincomalee, in the island of Ce}don. This ser- 
%dce, also, was no less successfully performed, but was 
niucli mure than counterbalanced by the disaster which, 
ill February 1782, befel another British detachment in the 
district of Taujore, There Colonel Brathwaite, at the 
head of 100 Europeans and 1,800 Sepoys, found himself 
surrounded and surprised by an army of Mysore, under 
HvdeFs son Tippoo and M. Lally. Fie and his men 
fought most bravely, but at last were overpowered by 
superior numbers ; and all either cut to pieces or taken 
captive and consigned to the dungeons of Seringapatam. 

In the same month of February, 1782, the armamenr. 
from France, so long expected, appeared off the" coast of 
Coromandel, Its command had devolved on De Suffren, 
one of the best seamen whom Ms country can boast. Fie 
had been trained in the Order of the Knights of Malta, 
who at this time conferred upon him the high rank of 
their BAiLxn. Steady, bold, and enterprising, of most 
active habits although of most unwieldy size, he was 
likewise never wanting in judgment or in skill Already, 

” on his outward voyage, he had fought a pitched battle 
with an English squadron at Porto Praya, in one of the 
Cape de Verd Islands. By his prompt arrival at the 
Cape of Good Hope he had secured that colony against 
the same squadron for his new allies the Dutch. In 
India it was one of his first cares to land at Porto Koto 
2,000 French soldiers whom he had on board, to form, 
with their countrymen already serving, an auxiliary force 
to the armies of Mysore. These troops being joined by 
Tippoo, Bushed as he was then with his triumph over 
Colonel Bratiiwaite, they proceeded in conjunction to 
inve?it Ciiddalore, a sseaport town between Porto Kovo 
and I^on dicherry. Having to encounter only a feeble 
garrison of 400 men, they easily prevailed in their attack ^ 
and Cuddalore, thus wrested' from -the 'English, became 
of great importance to the French,; both a place of 
arms apd m a-'harbour, during the whole' remainder of 
the war#’ ‘r ' • 
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It SO cliancecl, tliat at tlie veiy time wlmn tlie ama- 
ment from France appeared in tlie Indian seas, the 
British fleet in that quarter was seasonably reinforced 
by several new ships from England. M. de Sutfren and 
Sir Ed-ward Hughes, the two Admirals here opposed to 
each other, were antagonists well matched, botli for skill 
and intrepidity. In the period between February, 1782, 
and June, 1783, no less than five pitched battles were 
fought between them. In these their force was very 
nearly equal, with only a slight superiority on most 
occasions on the side of the French.^ But in none of 
these, was any decisive advantage gained by either party. 
The English might constantly prefer a slight and nominal 
claim to the honours of the day; yet, in truth, these 
honours belonged to aH the brave men who were here 
contending. No ship of war was captured; no over- 
whelming loss of men was achieved; and, in turning to 
the best account the results of every action, De Siifiren 
showed a far superior skill, especially in the retaking 
Trincomalee and the relieving Ciiddalore. 

The arrival of the French auxiliaries to the forces of 
Mysore was, in a great measure, counterbalanced by the 
peace which at this time Hastings concluded with the 
Mahratta states. Thus, the English could continue to 
wage, on no unequal terms, the war in the Carnatic until, 
in December, 1782, it received a new turn from the illness 
and death of Hyder Ali. This event was concealed as 
long as possible, to afford time for Tippoo, who was then 
upon the coast of Malabar, to return and claim in person 
the allegiance of the people and the troops. But when 
the intelligence did at last reach Calcutta, it fired anew 
the energies of Sir Eyre Coote. Weak health had com- 
pelled the failing veteran, after one more battle with 
Hyder at Arnee, to withdraw from the field in the 
Carnatic, and sail back to his Council-chambers of Bengal. 
Now, however, he felt, or he fancied, hi>s strength in some 

* Thus, in the second action (April, 1782), “the English line 
“ consisted of eleven ships, carrying 732 guns, and the Erench of 
“twelve, carrying 770.‘* In the third action, however (July, 1782), 
the English ships were eleven, and the Erench eleven also; the 
English guns 732, and the Erench 706. (Wilks’s South of India, 
vol ii. p. 383. and 396.) 
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decree restored ; and he was eager to measure swords 
Sst the new Sultan. For this purpose he embarked 
ararmed vessel which carried out supplies of money 
to Madras. This, towards the close of its voyage, was 
lasS for two days and two nights by some French ships 
S the line. During all this time the Genets anxiety 
tept him constantly on deck. The excessive heat by 
day the unwholesome dews at night, wrought sad havoc 
Sis already wasted frame; and thus, although the ship 
wi'tli its pecuniary treasure escaped from its pursuers, its 
iost piiious freight could 

Sir Eyre Coote expired lu April, li83, only two uaj» 

after he had landed at Madras. , , ,, » 

Tinnoo during this time had returned to the coast ot 
Malabar. There he had to wage against General 

Mathews and a body of troops from ^mbay set free by 
the peace with the Mahrattas. The E“ghsh General at 
first had great successes, reducing both Bednore and 
Ert the .pp.™ “of the S.to at the 
head of 50,000 men changed the scene. MatheTO was 
besieged in Bednore and tahen prisoner with all his 
Europeans. Being accused, though unjustly, of a breach 
©f faitk be was put in irons, and sent m the strictest, 
duresse with many of Ms comrades to Sermgapatani, 
there to perish in the dungeons of the tyrant. 

At Madras the command of the iorces, m the absence 
of Sir Eyre, had devolved, though far less adequately^ on 
General Stuart. That officer, in the spring-^ of 1.83, 
commenced operations against the Erench in Cudclalore, 
who had lately received from Europe some eonsiderabie 
reinforcements under M. de Bussy. The lines m front ot 
the town, which Bussy had well fortified, and which he 
no less valiantly defended, were assailed by Stuart with 
more of intrepidity than skill. The fleets also, on both 
sides, hastened to the scene of action; and at the close oi 
June some decisive engagements were expected, both by 
sea and land, when suddenly the tidings cjme that the 
preliminaries of peace between France and England had 
been signed at Versailles* By that compact Fondicherr} 
and the other settlements of France in India, ^ they 
fStood Ibefbfe the wax, were to be restored* l-he Frencu 
took pqsieisioii. accordingly, but, on the other hand, they 
' x2 
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recalled their detacliment serving under Tippoo in Mala- 
l^Hj and prepared to sail back "with their armament tn 

i} ranee. 

Tippoo then remained alone. He had set his heart on 

addings lustre to his arms hy reducing in person the 
stiohghold of IMangalorOj but, hav^ing achieved that 
object in the autumn of 1783, he was no longer disin- 
clined to treat with the English upon the footino- of a 
mutual restitution of all conquests made since the^com- 
niencement of the war. Thus was peace restored tliroiiffh 
all the wide extent of India, and thus did the adminis- 
tnxtion of Hastings, which endured until the sprino- of 
1/85, close, after all its storms, with scarce a cloud upon 
Its sky. 

Glancing hack for a moment to the rise and progress 
, of our Eastern empire, from the first victory of Clive till 
the final retirement of Hastings, we must feel that it was 
gained by several acts that we have reason to deplore. 
The true foundation, or at least the true security, of our 
.just and beneficent rule in India was that system of double 
government which the genius of Mr. Pitt devised. With 
every drawback however, it may be said, and not merely 
, p . period, that the sway even of the wm-st of 
the toreign governors was better than the sway even of 
the best of the native princes. The people of Hindostan 
might sometimes see a neighbouring tribe, like the Ro- 
milas, assailed by the English without any show of n«“ht- 
they might sometimes see one of their own chiefs foully 
dealt 'mth or despoiled, as was the case with Omichund- 
yet stiU they felt that, among themselves, the poor man 
was protected from harm. They had no longer to fear 
the annual inroads of the Maliratta horsemen throun-b 
the teeming rice-fields of Bengal. They had no longer 
to fear that even those handfuls of rice which the enemy 
had glared might be snatched from them by the first man 
passed along— by any minion, however 
ba,se, of their own Sultan or Soubahdar. Viewino- these 
things, they were disposed to regard the great English 

WM e r E an*! equitable rnlevt 

pilule in England, Chve and Hastings were commonly 

p in India they were commonly, 

extolled as benefactors. Already was there growing up 
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in the Indian people that feeling— far more fully unfolded 
at the present period — that feeling on which the peima,- 
nence of our Eastern empire, if permanent it he, must 
mainly rest— that feeling which, to gi'^% Pj'® 
instance of it, led two villagers, when “ 

a strauEcer nigh them, thus to commune with each othe 
«l\ood rain this for the bread,” said the one. “le^, 

was the answer, “ and a good government^ under which 

“ a man may eat bread in safety ! ”* 

The future destinies of India, so lar as hninan p e can 

scan them, are all surely fraught with the fairest hopes. 
Everywhere in that country has victory crowned our 
arms.^ The last of our rivals on the Sutlege has utterly 
Lccumbed before us. Yet our security irom the ^ 

war l«s in no degree, as I conceive, made us neglectful 
of the arts of peace. The desire to do our duty by that 
hicrh and solemn trust has never yet been so earnestly 
feft amongst us -, it pervades, it animates, all parties in 
the country. Taught by gradual expenen^ our ^stem 
of governm-ent has been improved, and is still 
High ability is strained both at Addiscombe and Hml y 
burv for the objects both of administration and detence. 
In Hidia lines of railway are beginning to span the uonnd- 
less plains. The great want of the country and Jie ch- 
mat& Irrigation, a want too long unheeded hy_ the En- 
glish rulers, has at length attracted their anxious care. 
With cultivation thus quickened by our wealth an. I 
directed by our skill, we may trust that in another ag^ 
the suppliesof Tea within ourown dominions may be such 
as to rival, perhaps even to supersede, the produce of the 
provinces of China. We may trust timt 
Cotton for our looms may become the largest fr^ that 
region which gave to Cotton its first name in the W estern 
world.t Above aU, we may indulge a well-grounded 

• ConvcTSation overheard by Archdeacon Corrie. See Bishop 

® Supe^r^^pM "" Arabiam vergens, gigni* frutioem 

“ qnein aliqui Gossipium vocant, plures Xyion, et ^ i. 

“XvUna. Parras est, similemqae harbatce imcis 

Hhr, Nat. lib. xix. c- 1) ,0a this passage Colonel 

Wilks observes: “The term Xtjlmi was certaialy not derived ironi 
“the Arabs, who name the plant (cotton), but itbeaisac 
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.■■■eonfi'deHce; ■■;;tliat.""-.adTaBC6:m4!it' 'in,' '''..knowledge.': ..and'' "iS''' 
■ .nioralS' 'inay here" k.e.'ep . pace ' wi.tli ; .tli'e .progress' ' ■ ' of ...pros-..^ 

peritjj and tiiat as the fouler Hindoo superstitions alreadTr 
pale before tfee growing ligiit of day, so tliat God, in hQ 
own. good timej .and in^tiie measure of liis own appointed 
Eevelation, may, even to this long benighted people, 
make himself clearly and fully known, 

“ resemljlance to the common Indian pronunciation of Ceylon; as 
miislin from Moosnl and calico from Calicut, the emporia ironi which 
“these substances became known in the 'svestf’ ^Soiith of India 
voh iii. p, 20.’^ 
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ErPE AUE MAEKEES. 

With some new classes of critics, or of tliose who claim 
Ee so it has grown a common reproach against the 
historian of almost every period, that ® 
full length on battles and on sieges, on cabals and state ^ 
intrigues, on nobles and on princes, 1 m light y g i p' 

tort™ condition, -the habits and the feehngs, -of tlie 

tieonle. But they who thus compMn have perhaps con- 
side^red rather the importance of the subject tli^n the 
Lantiness of the materials. While the deeds of a fl^t or 

armv of a Sovereign or senate, are graven on brass an 1 
m-irbie or chronicled in records and rolls, the customs 
and pursuits of private Hfe andthe course of every-daj 
affaire, being deemed too slight for commemoration m 
their own age, for the most part elude the discernment o 
toe next. During the darker ages scai-ce any means eiust 
to fill tlie voici Even within the last two centuneb tne 

Pleasure obvious and easy to the learner, cann jt, 

like the narrative of wars or treaties, he deduced trom 
any continuous chain of documents-, but must be, wh^ 
they can bo, gleaned from a thousand scatteied h 1 1 • 
Fo^ their sake we must exploi-e the gloomy semrets of the 
scaffold and the prison-vault; for their sake we must 
uather far and wide the 

the entries of journals and account ^ ® even 

sional allusions in novels, plays, and 
with regard to these last, tbough giving us what nothin^ 
Ti e supplies, they must not be i=yhcitly received ; on 

L contrary, the utmost caution and resm-ve are needed, 

lest we mistake the caricature for the portrait, and the 

exeeptiou for the rule. 
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On comparing tlie Great Britain of the last centiirv 
with the Great Britain of the present day? the change is 
nowhere more apparent than in the ease and speed of 
travellingj and the consequent increase of travellers. Of 
this the steam-engine is of course the principal cause ; 
hut it should be noted, that personal security likewise is 
a plant of later growth. Only three summers since, a 
French gentleman in the Highlands was gazing with 
some surprise at the tranquil and orderly scenes around 
Iiim, and saying that Ms friends at Paris had advised him 
to come upon Ms journey well provided with pistol and 
sword, since, as they bid him bear in mind, you are 
“going to the country of Eob Eoy!” We dJiii scarce 
blame these Parisians for so faithfully remembering that 
little more than a hundred years ago Eob Eoy was able 
to levy Ms “black mail” on all wlio came beneath the 
shadow of Ms mountains. But they might at least with 
equal reason have applied the same advice to England ; 
for much less than a hundred years ago, the great tho- 
roughfares near London, and, above all, the open heaths, 
as Bagshot and Hounslow, were infested^by robbers on 
horseback, who bore the name of highwaymen. Booty 
these men were determined by some means or other to 
obtain. In the reign of George the First they stuck up 
handbills at the gates of many known rich men in London, 
forbidding any one of them, on pain of death, to travel 
from town without a watch or with less than ten guineas 
of money.^ Private carriages and public conveyances 
were alike the objects of attack. Thus, for instance, 
in 1775, Mr. NutMl, the solicitor and friend of Lord 
Chatham, returning from Bath in his carriage with his 
wife and child, was stopped and fired at near Hounslow, 
and died of the fright. In the same year the guard of 
the Norwich stage (a man of different metal from tlie 
lawyer) was killed in Epping Forest, after he had himself 
shot dead three highwaymen out of seven that assailed 
hm.'j’ Let it not be supposed, that such examples were 
]>ut few and far between ; they might from the records of 
that time be numbered by the score ; althorigh in most 
cases the loss was rather of property than life. These 

* Lettres cl’un Fran^ais (en Angleterre), vol hi p. 211. cd. 1745. 

t Ann. Begist. 1775, pp. 97, and 182. 
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LIFE man:nebs*3 highwatbieh* — 

i.fro<TPq aDpear to liave increased in frequency towards 
the cbse of the American War. Horace Walpole, -^antnig 
from Strawberry Hill at that time, complains that, ha-ving 
live” tierc in quiet for thirty years, he cannot now sto a 
mile from his own house after sunset, without one ^ 
feSant”^! rmed with blunderbusses * Some men of rank 
aUlmt period-Earl Berkeley, aboTe_i^- we famed 
fOT their skiU and courapte in dealing with such f 
One day — so runs the story — Lord Berkeley, tiaa ellin 
ator dark on Hounslow Heath, was wakened from a 

dumber by a strange face at his carnage-window and a 

loaded pistol at his breast. “ I have you now my Lord, 

said the intruder, “after all your boa as 

you would never let yourselt be robbed A or %% oui 

“I now,” said Lord Berkeley, putting his hand “*0 
pocket, as though to draw forth 

“other fellow peeping over your shoulden ihe hiatt 
wayman hastily turned round to look at tins unexpected 
intruder, when the Earl, pulling out instead ot a pqrse a 
pistol, shot him dead upon the spot, 

^ It is strange that so highly emh^d a people shoirid 
have endured these highway robberies so long. In this 
respect we scarcely seemed above the levd of the “modern 
Eomans. But stranger stiU, perhaps, to find some of the 
best writers of the last century treat them as subjects of 
iest and almost as subjects of praise. 
auctions as the “ Tom Clinch ” of Swi L or y® 
gars’ Opera” of Gay, we may collect that it ‘''as “o 
fone in certain circles to depict the highwaymen as 
daring and generous spirits, who “took to the load, a. 
it wl termed, under the pressure of some 
difficulties, — the gentle-folk, as it were, of the profession, 
and far above the common run of thieves, t 
A highly intelligent traveller, towards the year 177U, 

» To the Earl of Strafford, Oct. 3. 1782^ _ 

+ Some of these -worthies appear to have enjoyed a kma ot 
Jd&faS: alToveall, “lie ^oM Turp«\who 
at York fm horBC-stcaling in 1739 Sec to . LUe in the hewgatc 
Calendars of Mr. William Jackson (vol. «; .PP; 
of them showed great pndo m their own „ jloacl 

“me!” said John Rann to the tollman on the Tottenham Koaci, 
“why I am Sixteen-string Jack, the famous highwayman . (Ibid. 
Toly. p. 142.) 
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lias described a great number of our country inns, and 
upon the whole in favourable terms. There might be 
comfort in many a wayside cottage such as Izaac Walton 
speaks of, neat and trim, with its rosemary-strewn sheets, 
its dish of new-caught trout, and its ballads on the walls. 
There might be splendour in some few houses, as « The 
• Castle ” at Marlborough, along the great Bath road, and 
other lines of daily and luxurious thoroughfare. Even 
in those of humble pretensions there was seldom wanting 
a secret bin, from the dust and cobwebs of which the 
landlord could draw upon occasion a bottle of excellent 
Bordeaux, Travellers of rank were frequently expected 
to call for such even when they had no need of it j ''for 
«the good,” — as the plirase went — “of the house.” 
But the dinner was seldom equal to the wine, and the 
charges were often exorbitantly high. When, in 1763, the 
Duke de Mvernois, the new ambassador from France, 
landed at Dover, he was astonished at the charges in Ills 
bill. ^Tiiis was no new matter of complaint. vSo early 
as 1619 we find Lord Herbert of Cherbnry say: “At 
“ Calais, I remember, my cheer was twke as good as at 
“ Dover, and my reckoning half as cheap.” f 

Besides the slowness, the risk, and the cost of tra- 
velling, which might tend to diminish the journeys to 
London in that age, the country gentlemen were also in 
some measure kept away by their estrangement from the 
two first princes of the House of Hanover. Hot a few 
who had been loyal subjects of Queen Anne disliked the 
reign of her Cerman cousins, and began to cast a wistful 
look towards her nearer kindred beyond the sea. With- 
out partaking, or desiring to partake, the Jacobite de- 
signs, they would at least, while giving in , due form, 
“ the King,” as their first toast after dinner, make a 
motion with the glass to pass it on the other side ot the 
water-decanter which stood before them, and imply or 
speak the words, “ over the water.” They would revile 

adherents of the Court as “ a parcel of Roundheads 
^"and Hanover Eats Roundhead, as is well known, 

See the Korthorn Tour, by Arthur Young, vol. iv. pp. 586 

^ 594. ^ . 

f Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbnry, p. 131. ed. 1770. 

Z This was the phrase of Squire Western (Tom Jones, book v. c. 


LIFE ANP MAKA’EHS.] THE EATS.’^ 



was tlie by “Word first applied to tlie CalTinistie preaeliers 
in tbe Civil Wars, from the close-cropped -hair which 
they affected as distinguished from the flowing curls ot 
the Cavaliers. The second phrase was of far more recent 
origin. It so chanced that not long after the accession 
of the House of Hanover, some of the brown, that is the 
G-eriiiaii or Horway rats, ware first, brought over to this 
country (in some timber as is said);, and being much 
stronger than the black, or till then the common rats, 
they ill many places quite extirpated the. latter.^ The 
word (both the noun and the verb to rat) was first, as we 
have seen, levelled at the converts to the government of 
George tlie First, but has by degrees obtained a wider 
meaning and come to be applied to any sudden and mer- 
cenary change in politics. 

^Wiile we may reject in all the more essential features 
such gross caricatures as those of 'Squire 'Western and 
Parson Trulliber, we yet cannot deny that many both of 
the country gentlemen and clergy fn' that 'age showed 
signs of a much neglected education- ■’ For this both our 
Universities, bat Oxford principal; •must 'be blamed. 

■ I have heard/* says Hr. Swift,- more,' than one or two 
persons of high rank declare they'-could learn notlilng 
' more at Oxford and Cambridge than-.fq 'didnk ale anti 
smoke tobacco ; wherein I firmly' believed them, and 
could have added some hundred ' examples from my 
''^own observations in one of these.,, 'Universities/* — - 
meaning that of Oxford, f At, Cambridge such men as 
V ' Professor. Saunderson had kept up , the ."flame, worthily 
I ’ maintaining her high mathematical renown., But even 
* , there it is plain, from the letters ,of Gray, .Bow little taste 

, for poetry and literature lingered, in Ixer ancient halls. 
Oxford, on the other hand, so justly 'famed both before 

14). Seethe ceremony of the water-decanter' 'desented in 'fed- 
gaunthi^ letter iv. 

* Sec Pennant's British Zoology, vot t p. .11 d.. ed; 1776. Though 
the brown species bears with ns the name,. of, the Horwaj Hal, M|; 
Pennant assures ns that “it is an animal ; quite- '■mknown., In Scan- 
“ “dinavia.” — Eats, of any kind were, it app^s,-, 'first -brought to 

America by a ship from Antwerp. 

f Essay on^ Modern Education, Works^- ydl,’.ix,i',;p,'»87S. ed. 1814. 

' The Bean, however, afterwards limits Ms young hehs 

“ sent thither only for form/’ 
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tliat age and after it, had then sunk down to the lowest 
pitch of dullness and neglect. Gibbon tells us of his 
tutor at Magdalen College, that this gentleman %Yell 
remembered he had a salary to receive, and only forgot 
he had a duty to perform. The future historian was 
never once summoned to attend even the ceremony of a 
lecture, and in the course of one wdnter might make 
imreproved, in the midst of term, a tour to Bath, a visit 
into Buckinghamshire, and a few excursions to London.^ 
We may incline to suspect the testimony of the sceptic 
against any place of Christian education, but we shall 
iind it (allowing only for the superior license of every 
Gentleman Commoner), confirmed in its full extent by 
so excellent and so eminent a member of our Church as 
Dr. Johnson. Here is his own account of Ms outset at 
Pembroke College. The first day after I came I waited 
on my tutor Mr. Jordan, and then staj^ed away four. 
On the sixth Mr. Jordan asked me why I had not 
attended. I answered, I had been sliding in Christ 
Church meadow.*’'f This apology appears to have 
been given without the least compunctian, and received 
without the least reproof. 

It is painful to read such charges against an Univer- 
sity so rich in her foundations, so historic in her fame, 
and standing once more so Mgh in the respect of those 
who have IbSen trained within her wails. But the case 
is even worse, if possible, when we come to her system 
of Degrees. In granting these, the Laudian Statutes 
still in name and theory prevailed. But in practice 
there appeared a degree of laxity which, wex’e the subject 
less important, would be wholly ludicrous. Lord Eldon, 
then Mr. John Scott of University College, and who 
passed the Schools in February, 1770, gave the following 
account of them; “ An examination for a Degree at 
Oxford, was in my time a farce. I was examined in 
Hebrew, and in History. ^ What is the Hebrew for 
^ the place of a skull?’ I replied, ‘ Golgotha.’ * Who 

* «Meinoirg of my Life,” p. 70. ed. 1839. Dean Milman, himself 
for many years ,a Professor , at Oxford, adds in a note (p. 86.), that 
from the best Authority, he has imderstood Gibbon’s obsen^atioas to 
hare been at that time- by no means exaggerated. 

I Life of Boswell, ch. iii. 


„FE AA'D 3IA-V™.] os™. 

,C TTnU-pr^itv College?’ I stated (tliougli,^'hy 

« tl.rwav, the point is sometimes d(mbtod),_ that lu^a: 

. £fr-fo.n« it. ■ verj ,veU S.< »■! ';- .tS 

‘YOU are eonipeteut for 50111 . 

Q^mihir to this is the description in 1780 by the l\e\. 
Simile Tr_„„ . « Tiie ]Masters take a most solemn 

I“teat Act ;vffl Samine' proimrly and imimrtiall^ 

?? aU this appears, there is always tonnd to 

« be more of appearance in it than reality, for the |_‘:e|«est 
« Lnce usually gets his TESTnioxioi signed ‘ “ 

«much ease and credit as the finest genius. ... . The 
“ Statutes require that he should translate ianuli.u Ini 

, S P» into f -1 r' “'t"”! to 

4he Masters show their wit and J 

« known the questions on this occasion to coi snt ot an 

Ktefiiiirv into the pedigree of a race-hoi»e! j tlic 
rSsLners of 1850, svho quote these tptimomes, 
add that at the time in question the Exanuneis -neie 
choUn by the candidate himself from among his fnencte, 
a lie was expected to provide a dinner tor them 

™ o™r. etta upon lh« o.b- 

£r„ oSTmoot otle™, prored to bo «o solesomL 
flf Oxford were habitually taken because the law 
?et«^e?t?iS anlhabitually dLegarded, because their 
fSilment had become impossible in some cases, and 

incoiiY6iiicnt in many more* + 10 ,^ T"^rvi-. 

From this ignominious state the studies oi the Lni 
veHtewere not rescued till the commencement ot the 
pputurv In 1800 a new Statute was passed, 
Sy it is said, at the instance of Dr. Evedeigh, Provost 
of Oriel t which reformed the whole system ot Examina- 
tion and\warded honours to the ablest candidates. By 

2l»r Vio, i. im. • 

was etfected. A division then was made beUv tin the 

alMined tlie Kgboo* mik m eoeb wi. » fuloio Inme 
^ last Oxford waa iadeod as a vaUey 

loSin bk Kk d>t.r at tl» ago xrbiob procolc.I, 

* Twisj’s Life of Lord Eldon, yol., i.1).,.5?. ; : , . 

+ Works of Br. W Knox, voi, 1. p* ^ ^ 

. \ Eeport of the Oxford University Gonanission, p. to. td. iSo- 
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or at tlie age wMch followed it, and own their intellectual 
elevation. At either of those periods a traveller from 
London might, as he left the uplands, and crossed the 
Cherwell bridge, have wandered through the proud array 
before him of pinnacles and battlements, — from where 
spread the cloisters of Magdalen, and the groves that 
bear Addison’s name — to the books and the galleries of 
the Bodleian, to that unequalled chapel of iNew College 
or to that noble bequest of Wolsey, the wide quadrangle 
of Christ Church, — and all the way met nothing that 
misbecame the Genius of the Place — nothing to clash 
with the lofty and reverent thoughts which it suggested. 
He would have seen many men of eminent learning and 
high spirit, men not unworthy of the scenes in which they 
dwelt, men not misplaced among the high-wrought works 
of Art, or the storehouses of ancient knowledge, — the 
ibundations of Saints, and the monuments of "i^Iartyrs. 
There, in the reign of Charles the First, he might have 
seen t^e Heads and Fellows cheerfully melt their plate or 
pour clown their money for the service of their E034I 
Master, — willing to dare deprivation and^ioverty, — ^^vlll- 
ing to go forth unfriended into exile, rather than bate one 
jot of their dutiful allegiance both to Church and King. 
There, in the reign of James the Second, he might have 
seen those cloisters of Magdalen the last and the firmest 
citadel of freedom. Or, if the lot of the traveller whom 
we suppose had been cast on these later days, if he had 
visited Oxford under the Fourth George, or the Fourth 
William, he would then, amidst some indefensible abuses, 
have found much, very much, to admire and commend. 
He would have found most indefatigable. Tutors, most 
searching Examinations, most hard-fought Honours. He 
would have found, on all sides a true and growing zeal 
for the reputation and well-being of the place. But in 
the middle of the last century there were none of these 
things. The old spirit had sunk, and the new not yet 
arisen. ' ■ , ■ 

The general contempt into which Oxford had Mien in 
the middle of thedast century is further indicated- by a 
■ lively touch of satire' in Lord Chesterfield’s Essays. The 
writer assumes it as quite impossible, that any person 
well acquainted with that University could desire it to 
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life akd maknebs.] the cathedeaes. 

, o +1,P nlace of education of Ws cHldren. Speaking 

become the gentleman he says, hm 

« directly tutors at'Oxford^and at Cnm- 

The f f rse fo o&or neglects of duty in those 
bridge led, ot ionise, tc o „ neglects were 

whom they cbtirch of Exrsland of that age. 

only too apparent m the Lhtuc -ti gble witness 

4 ” « ■« 

n8->' ^ xis Account cr£ ilia Oi^a i'fe ^^8^8 

1 ^ Oi.'* . I /It no* iiiucli j3ri&toi ii6 ndtt 

that "example would have iixduced the other 

hoped ■ < - Ctarch to perform their part also, and 
members ot duties Tlie Deanery, he 

fulfil, at least, ear, and each Prebend 

states, was worth at least oWA a yt 11,^ preferments the 

about half that ^ three months for the 

« bette? than a hfcnor Canon, -tod as, m 

there were undisguise evasion! We may learn, on the 
may trace its jocuiar Ohiirch of Bochester 

'TSSiI pSt than the ChLh of Bristol ; and 
Zt^oro^S^therrebendaries_d^^^^^^ 

<f im goodBiriiop. 

w.tan Oxlbrd Fellow: — 

When calm around the common room» ^ 

«I putY’d my daily pipe's perfume, 

“Rode for a stomach and mspectea 
“ At annual bottiings corks seice^d,. ^ ■ 

« And din’d untax’d, untroi^led,i^der 

** The portrait of our pious Fo^'nderh 

^ f i^^c^A-ntrat « in ' Bodsiey’s Collection of 
Eee the « Progress of Biscontent, m 

Toems, toL ir* P* 257. ed. l7o5. ^ ^ ^ 
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But tlie Doctor’s meaning and also the ri^al fact was, that 
he resided at Eochester only during the week of the 
Audit 

Among the laity, as might have been expected, a 
corresponding neglect of Church ordinances was too 
often found. Bishop Kewton cites it as a most signal 
and unusual instance of religious duty, that Mr. George 
Grenville regularly attended the service of tlie Church 
« every Sunday morning, even while he was in the 
highest otHces.” iNot only was Sunday the common 
day for Cabinet Councils and Cabinet dinners, but the 
very hours of its morning service were frequently 
appointed for political interviews and conferences, f It 
is gratifying to reflect, how clear and constant since that 
time has been the improvement on such points. The Lord 
Lieutenant, and for very many former years the repre- 
sentative, of one of the Midland shires, has told me that 
when he came of age there were only two landed gentle- 
men in his county who had family prayers, whilst at 
present, as he believes, there are scarcely two that have 
not. ^ 

We may also observe with pleasure, that many as were 
the neglects and shortcomings of the Clergy in that age, 
their lives, at least, were pure. ISTo charge of im- 
morality can, with justice, be brought against them, 
unless in such few and rare cases as in any very nu- 
merous body must, of course, in time arise. 

Tlie Dissenters of that age, or some of them, might 
have more zeal, but had even less of learning. In some 
cases we And their deficiencies acknowledged by them-' 
selves. Here, is , one entry from the Minutes of the 
Methodist Conference, in May, 1765. *"Do not our 
people in general talk too much, and read too little ? 
« They do.” 

To the neglect of education in that age we may also in 
part ascribe the prevalence of drinking and gaming. It 
is remarkable how widely the former, extended, notwith- 
* standing the high prices of wine. Swifi; notes in his 
account-book, that going with a friend to a London 

^ Account of Ms own Life, bv Bishop Newton; Works, voL i. p. 

. ed., 1787. ■ - 

t See for example •the -Chatham Correspondence, voi, ill. p. 337. i 
and Franklin’s, Works, vol v, p. 48. 
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t-vern, they paid sixteen shillings for two bottles of 
I Portugal and Florence.”* Instances of gross in m- 
ncranceVerc certainly in that age not rare. Lwd Eldon 
K=m-ed me, that he had seen at Oxford a Doctor o 
Divinity whom he knew,* so far the worse lor a convivial 
entcrtcmraenr. that he was unable to walk home viuthoiit 
iZin- for support with his hand upon the walls; but 
b-.vin" bv some accident, staggered to the rotunda ol 
the Kadcliffe Library, which was not as yet protected by 
<1 inilino' he continued to go round and round, wondering 
kt the unwonted length of the street, but stiU revolving, 
•md auoposing he wont straight, until some foend — 
u-^rhaps the future Chancellor himself— relieved him 
from his embarrassment, and set him on his way. Even 
•vvliere thei'e might be no positive excess, the best com- 
nanv of that day would devote a long time to the cir- 
culation of the bottle. In Scotland, where habixs of 
• hard-drinking were still far more rife than in EngianOj 
the principal landed gentlemen, some eighty J€ar§ ago, 
dined for the most part at four o’clock, md did not quit 
the dining-room* nor rejoin the^ ladies till ten or eleven. 
Sometimes, as among the Edinburgh magnates, there 
mi^-ht be a how of bright conviviality and wit, but m 
mc^t cases nothing could well be duller than these topers. 
There is named a Lowland gentleman of large estate, and 
well remembered in Whig circles, who used to say that, 
as he thoudit, « the great bane of ah society is conversa;- 
«.tion 1 ” The same hard-drinking tendency in bcotiand 
may be traced in another fact, — that while any young 
man of 2 :entle blood was deemed to lose caste li lie 
eima^^edin trade, an exception b}; common consent was 
made for the congenial business of a wine merchant. 

Gaming was abhorred by George^ the ^Second no IChS 
tlian by George the Third, f But, in spite of the Loyal 
discountenance, it flourished through the whole period 
coWrised in the present History. Thereds one case 
recorded of a lady who lost three thousand guineas at^, 
one sitting at Loo. % Among the men, Brookes Uub, 

* Journal to Stella, October 8. 1710. j 

t Letter of Lord Chesterfield to hiS SoB, June 26. 1752, ad 
fiuem, : * ' 

J Ann. Begister, 1766, p. 61. 
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and Winters are mentioned, ns more especially tlse seats 
of higli play. Mr. Wilberforce, coming np to London as 
a young man of fortune, lias related tlie endeavours that 
were used to engage him at a Faro-table in th{3 former, 
where George Selwyn kept bank. And, he adds, The 
“ very first time I went to Boodle’s I won twenty -five 
“ guineas of the Duke of Norfolk. ” Many in that age 
■were the ancestral forests felled, and the goodlj^ lands 
disposed of to gratify this passion — scarcely less than in 
the days of Charles the Second, when the King himself 
■would hold the dice-box, and when Lord Carnarvon used 
to say that wood was an excrescence of the earth pro- 
vided by Nature for the payment of debts ! f But, al- 
though the high play continued, the games were wholly 
changed. Thus, tfie terms in Ombre and Bassette, which 
Pope in his “Bape of the Lock,” and Lady Mary Wortley 
in her Town Eclogues,” assume as quite familiar, be- 
came by degrees almost unintelligible. The discovery 
of a ^ew game in the last years of the American War 
tended greatly to diffuse the spirit of gaming from the 
higher to the lower classes. This was^ the E.O. table, 
which was thought to foe beyond the reach of law, 
because not distinctly specified in any Statute In 1782 
a Bill was brought in, providing severe penalties against 
this or any other new games of chance ; and the Bill, 
after some debate, passed the Commons, but in the Lords 
was lost, owing -fco the lateness of the Session and the 
pressure of business at Lord Eockingham’s death. { In 
the debates upon this subject, Mr. Byng, as Member for 


minster there were 296 E. 0. tables, and that he knew of 
instances where bankrupts had gained 20,000/. by E.O. 
Another Member added, that at least dOO other tables 
were upon the stocks, and that E. 0. tables might now be 
found at almost every country town. Servants and ap- 
prentices, it seems, were drawn in to take part in these 
f^^ames, cards of direction to them being often thrown 


16 . 


Middlesex, stated, that in two parishes only of West- § 

+Tiipt*a "CtrAfPi 9QH TH Ci fsiWAC IrnAw v 


* Life of Wilberforce, by bis Sons, voL i. p. 
t See Fepys’s Diary, Hay 5. 1667. 

^ t Lords’ Joiumals, July, *1782. The Bill with the Lords was three 
ti^cs in Cominjittee, on July 6. 8. and 9., and several amendments 
had been made, but the Session was closed on the 1 1th. 
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down the areas of the houses ; and the comers in were 
allowed to play on Sundays as treely as on other dajs. 
Sheridan, who, from his own private life, could not be 



«‘to prohibit E.O. tables while a more pernicious 
«of ^amiiiTwas countenanced by law -—he meant tie 
« “amine iS the lottery.” Private lotteries were indeed 
prohibited, but State lotteries had long been ranked 
Lnong our sources of revenue. In 1(63, 
were for the first time established m one year. In It 88 Mi. 
Pitt, estimated the clear annual gains which they brought 
to Government at no less than 260,000?. ; such, he said, 
was the raee and madness for tins species of gambling, 
and such the bargain which, on _ competition among 
several bidders, he had made. This “lottei^ madiiesj, 
as it has been truly termed, was it seems indulged in by 
night as well as by day. A traveller to London in 1 ( ( o 
observes that he could not help looking with displ<»a.sure 
at the number of paper lanthorns that dangled before t le 
doors of lotterv effices, considering them as so many talse 
lights hung out to draw fools to their destruction, j 
Moreover, the mode of deciding the lottery prizes in 
that age seemed as though expressly designed to favour 
gambling speculation, and came to be prohibited long 
before the lotteries themselves had ceased. A certain 
number of tickets was drawn and declared each day, so 
that, according to the proportion drawn and to the prizes 
left behind, the price of the remaining tickete was en- 
hanced. So common and well-known was tins practice 
that it might afford an mustration to the momlist and 
preacher. “ At the close of the lotteiy of life —thus 
to Pope writes Bishop Atterbu^ « our last minutes, 

“ like tickets left in the wheel, rise in their valuation. J 

Besides such ill practices as drinking and gaming, we 

• See the Pari. Hist. vol. xxiii. p. 110— 113. ; and Miss Edge-' 

worth’s Belinda, ch. xx\iii. , 

■\ Ann. Eegist. 1775, part. ii. p, 189. . ‘ 

1 Letter dated November 23. 1731. This passage may he com- 
pared with the beautiful moral illustration drawn by 
an abstruse point in mathematics — the Asifniptotm. (Sec the Spec- 
tator, No. cxi.) 

X 2 
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may further ascribe to that ago Bot merely a more fre- 
quent breach of moral obligations, but also, eren where 
no fiixilt of conduct is imputed, a want of moral refine- 
ment We may guess tlie customary nature ot the talk 
or the songs after dinner, when we find that in great houses 
the Chaplin was expected to retire with the ladies. But 
in many cases we find this want of moral refinement 
extend Wen to the other sex. Of this a sfrong instance 
is afforded in a letter, hitherto unpublished, from a great 
p“oiitioian and party-leader, William Pultenej^ at that 
Lie Earl of Bath. _ Writing to his relatije Colman, who 
had begun to practise as aBarnster, Lord Bath, whether 
in iest or earnest, aUudes as follows to his own family 
circle:— “Tills letter I direct to you at Shrewsbury (on 
« Circuit's, which is the nearest place to find you in. If 
« you are concerned in the trial of any rape, the Mies 
“ desire you would send a minute particular account of all 
« that passed in it.”* Another strong proof of the same 
conclusion may be gathered from the correspondence of 
Sir Walter Scott. His grand-aunt, hlrs. Keith of Eayel- 
stone, a lady then far advanced in life, applied to in his 
Lunger years, toobtain for her perusal the novels ofMrs. 
Afra Behn — some of the most licentious in the language. 
Scott though not without some qualms, complied with 
the rLuest. The peccant volumes were, howeve^most 
speedily returned. “ Take back your bonny Mrs. Bebn, 
sId Mrs. Keith, “and if you will foUow my advice, put 
“ her in the fire. But is it not a strange tMng, she 
added, “that I, a woman of eighty, sitting alop, feel 
myself asliamed to look throtigh a book wliiclij sixt} 

« years ago, I have heard read aloud for the amusement 
“ of large circles of the best company in London f _ t 
Ey tlie course of noyels and romances we may indeed 
measure, in. some degree, tbe advance of moral rekne- 
ment in our countrywomen. Fielding, wbose masterpiece, 
Tom Jones, appeared in 1749, tbougli far less licentious 
w than Mrs. Bebn, is far more so than the present taste ap- 
proves. The same remark applies both to Smollett ana to 




Original in Brit. Mns. purchased 


* MB. letter March 23. 1759. 

^^I^Letter-ftoia Sir Walter Scott to Lady Louisa Stuart, 1821. 

Life hy Lockhart, vol, y. p. 136. tot ed. 
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Smollett - his Rodcriek E^dom came forth id 

^74S and his Peregrine Rickie in Uol, and Steine 

T I Tristram Shandy dates from 1759 - must be acknow- 
taidtohaye, the former ^ ® "he 

kandtlm^^^ 

Sn^h^rmS^ttm^^S 

” T74Q came forth the first volumes of Claiissa 
We ^ The author, Richardson, was already known by 
liis Pamela a few years before, and was turthcrjlisnn- 
ffuished by his Sir Charles Grandison a few years ane - 
wards ^Iratever his theme the delineator of 
^I'Lm wrote without some moral lesson in his viev. 
And while Fielding, %vith admirable skill, portraved tl;.- 
fsii^^atures of the English character, _Eichardson mi 
successfullT applied himsell to the inmost _feehugs 
?nd Slings of the human heart _as in all countries they 
exist For that very reason, white we find Fielding ju . 
Som relished out of England, Richardson has primps 
obtained even more of value and esteem in tian Jation^ 
or upon tlie Continent, tlian at liome.^ It is striking, j> 

■ the way, to read of the contempt which these two grcrt 
mLters of fiction, each so eminent m bis own spume, 
entertained at heart for each other. Richardson v ou d 
s^k of Fielding, even to Fielding’s sister, as .utterly 
and vulgar, Ihite Fielding thought Richardson ooth 
pedantic and prolix. From the latter 
is no easy matter to defend him. A lady of the Luni- 
burgli cirtte, who loved, in her old age, to have novels 
real to her as she sat in her elhow-ehiur, used to preier, 
for that purpose, Sir Charles Gmndi^n 
work of fiction, “because, said she, should I diop 
“ asleep in the course of the reading, I am sure vvhen I 
“ awake I shall have lost none of the stoij, but, shall find 
“ the party where I left them, eonversmg in the cedar- 

^he wavering taste of the public in the matter of sucl^ 
liberties as Fielding’s, was finafly turned against them 
by other eminent examples. Thr^ most _ remarkable 
works of fiction were composed in 1/59, ml/ 63, and in 
1765 • the one a philosophical essay in the garb ot an 
Eastern tale; the second, a delightful picture ot rural 
y 3 
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life in England ; tlie third, the parent of a numerous 
brood, the earliest of what we may term romances, as dis- 
tinguished from novels. To this description it is need- 
less to add the names of Rasselas, the Vicar of Wake- 
held, and the Castle of Otranto. Differing as do these 
tales from each other— differing as did their authors, 
Johnson, Goldsmitli, and Horace _ Walpole — the)' yet 
a^ree in this one point, that there is nothing in them by 
which the most shrinking delicacy conld be wounded. 
The contrast of Miss Burney’s style with that of Fielding, 
though more recent, was stronger still, because the sub- 
ieets” on which she dwelt were more nearly the same as 
Fielding’s. Miss Burney, whose Evelina appeared in 
1778, and was followed by Cecilia in 1782, was the first 
to show that scenes both of low life and of high might be 
d©liiiG 2 LtGd witb. lively sbillj sand in ^ vein of broad 
comic biHnour, witbout even a single line unfit to meet % 
young Ijidy^s eyCj or unwortby to proceed liom si young 

lady’s band * i i ^ 

Altliougb in tbe last century tbe common level oi ie- 
msde education was undoubtedly less liogb tbsiii now, 
there seems some ground to conjecture that then a gresiter 
number of ladies studied the dead languages. We may 
picture to ourselves, as an instance. Lady Mary W ortley 
Montagu in her girlhood, seated in tbe “ little parlour ^ 
which she has described at Thoresby, and vrith the old 
oaks of the forest Ml in view, but relinquishing a sum- 
mer stroll beneath them to con oyer the Latin version of 
Epictetus, and to render it In English, -while Bishop 
Burnet by her side, smiled on her young endeavours, 
and directed them. Yet her learning never caused Lady 
Mary to contemn the pursuits more especially allotted to 
her sex ; on the contrary,, we find her say, in one of her 
later letters, while treating of her granddaughter's educa- 
tion, "I think it as scandalous for a woman not to know 
how to use a needle, as for a man not to know ho-w to 
q,use a sword.” f 

* Sc6 the excellent concluding retnarks of Mr. Macanlay, in Ins 
Essay upon Mndame d’Arbiay. (Edinburgh BevieW;^ Ho. cliv. 

■' p. 569.) ■ i t 

f To the Gonht^ ^ Bute, danuaxy SS. 175S. A Spanish pro- 
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Dieted, was «„_;nster" bylaw, so was sbe a 

ma-rriefL:, Thus, for exaBipk, Lady Mary 

^‘mistress h} >.pr letters for tlie iBaickn 

Wortley^ io\li-s. instead of Miss Wortley. 

ife Samong 



'i ¥ihc^ oTPatest L^emus tor comeay vl 

toe Se title, not of Madame, bat of Mademoiselle, Mo- 

-eater contrast can scarcely be concemd^n 

^ gi.uibyj. Dresent day and tliose in 

limidSd or !a liundred ^and fifty years ago. Eren 
^**®i*^ ii' •<! rtf ICneller’s pictures we can scarcely brin^ 

f eyro^^ “ ^T- 

f • Lwder o7our grandfathers with their hu|e plri-^gs 
^f£l ciuw shSes, with buckles at thdir feet and at 

Si Si-;? ti* ar 

cane the present Pitt was 

ti-wUin", to conceal in a caTity which he 

s?£i ito« f i: 

toeifto* iSiie“ *>■' ““ “1 

time ot tne iiaucxxt.. fhptr liair into a mosi 

f rfLirSSnaS; untfi the head, with its adjuncts 

lofty toi^ci 1 ^ of the wliole figure. Several 

,. be weed in 

vm-ieties of thi^ extiaw a ^ 

24S5”S' 

'S to tojSgt rf cLn> 

and Viigil s — ^ ^ , 

« Y magtier que liabla I4S«W' i ,; 
^^HnncaM2kroBl3aea'fii%^''y 

, ' ’ " ’ ' xt A 
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think how od'dij my head feels ; full of poiwler and 
“black pins, and a great cushion on the top of it|” 
Towards the time, however, of the Peace of 1783 , there 
began to spread among both sexes a taste for greater 
plainness and simplicity of attire. This taste, like most 
others on this subject, appears to have come from Prance, 
and to have proceeded, in some degree, from the precept 
and example of Rousseau. * But America also, it is said 
gave an impulse in the same direction. Wraxall — for 
his authority, thonglisliglit, may suffice for such matters 
as these — complains, towards the year 1781, that Mr, 
Fox, who in early youth paid great attention to his dress, 
had grown wholly to neglect it. “ He constantly, or at 
“least usually, wore in the House of CommonsJ a blue 
“ frock coat and a buffi waistcoat, neither of ■which seemed, 
“in genei*al, new, and both sometimes appeared to be 
“thread-bare. Nor ought it to foe forgotten that these 
“colours then constituted the distinguishing badge or 
“ uniform of Washington and the American insurgents.*^! 
Yet here I cannot but suspect some misrepresentation of 
the motive. It is hard to believe, even offitlie most vehe- 
ment days of party-spirit, that any Englishman could 
avowedly assume, in the House of Commons, the colours 
of those who, even though on most righteous grounds, 
bore arms against England ; and I should be -willing to 
take in preference any other explanation that can" be 
plausibly alleged. 

By the influence, then, in some measure perhaps of 
both America and France, velvet coats and embroidered 
stomachers were, by degrees, relinquished. Swords -were 
no longer invariably worn by every one who claimed to 
be of gentle birth or breeding. They were first reserved 
for evening suit% and Anally consigned, as at present, to 

* Hesides sundry passages in the Emih see the Nbuvelle 
part ii. lett, xxi. As against a dress tbo costly, and for tJmt very 
reason the longer worn, how effective is the single line: Je n’aiiue 
iii galons ni taches ! 

. t “Memoirs of my own Time,” voh ii. p 2. eci 1815, See also 
Mackenzie’s Essay in the Lounger^ dated April 9, 1785. Biiif waist- 
coats were then, it seems, the usual badge of all Whig gentlciucn as 
Edinburgh. And for the Whig ladies, I found that Uiost of 
“them wore a fos^s^ihy way of decoration on their hcad-dressd' 
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Court dresses. Nevertlieless? several jears were lieeded 
ere this change was fully "wrought. In Guy l^Iannoriisg, 
where the author refers to the end of the American Wiu\ 
he observes of nioniiiig siiitSj that, though the custom 
"of wearing swords by persons out of uniform had been 
"gradually becoming obsolete, it was not yet s(J traally 
"forgotten as to occasion any particular remark towards 
"those who chose to adhere to it” Thus it may be ditH- 
cult to fix the precise period of this ch«ange. But no one, 
on reiiection, will deny its real importance. To wear n 
sword had been, until then, the distinguishing nirirk of a 
gentleman or officer. It formed a line of dema real too 
between these classes and the rest of the community ; ir: 
implied something of deference in the last, and something 
of "knightliness,” as Spenser terms it, in the fonner. 

Immediately after the cessation of this ancient usage, wl* 
find Burke lamenting that the age of chivalry was gone. 

Yet, although there was, or in theory at least tliere might 
be, some advantage in this outward sign of the feelings 
^ and the duties comprehended in the name of GeiTtlemmg 
we 3 nust own^that it was balanced by other evils, and 
especially by the greater frequency of duels it produced. 

Wliere both parties wore their swords, there was a con- 
stant temptation to draw and use them in any sudden 
quarrel I may allege as a ffiir example the case, in 1765, 
of Mr. Cha^vorth and his country neighbour, Lord Byron, 
the grand-uncle and predecessor of the poet. These geii- 
tlemen had been dining together a.t the Xottiiighamsirlre 
Club, which wj\s held once a month at a tavern in Pall 
Mall A discussion arose as to the comparative merits of 
their manors in point of game, and Mr. Chaworth was at 
length provoked into declaring that if it were not for Sir 
Cliazdes Sediey’s cai‘e and his own, Lord Byron would not 
have a Imre on his estate. Upon this they withdrew to 
another room lighted by a single tallo^f-candle, where 
they drew their swords and fought, and where 
Chaworth was killed. Lord Byron was brought to trial 
before his Peers, and found guilty of Mansiaugli?fer 
only.^ 

HowelFs State Trials, vol. xlx* p. . Bat a diterent , 

view of Mr. Chaworth’s language is giTen'-'te'SWalpole^s Memoirs, 
volilp. 51. « 
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The population of England and Wales is computed to ! 
have increased from 5,066,000 in 1710, to 7,814,000 in 
1780.’^ Of our rising manufactures and manutacturers 
I have treated in another place, f The agidculturists 
within that period were far indeed behind-hand if com- 
pared to those of the present daj. Scarce any great and 
real progress in their inodes of husbandry can be traced 
until after the accession of George the Third, when they 
vreiQ no doubt much animated by the personal example 
and predilection of the King in his farms both at Eich- 
Biond and at Windsor. Until then the accounts from 
the most opposite quarters tell nearly the same tale of 
lands either wholly ^Vaste, or at least imperfectly tilled. 
Take, in the hrst place, the extreme northern county of 
Caithness. The daugliter of Sir John Sinclair, in the 
biography which she has written of her father, states 
that when he first began his vigorous improvements, at 
the age of eighteen, and in the year 1772, the whole 
district round him presented a scene of most discouraging 
desoIatiCn. Scarce any farmer in the county owned a t 
ivheel-cart, and burdens were conveyed on the backs of 
women, thirty or forty of whom might be seen in a line, 
carrying heavy wicker-creels. At that period/’ con- 
tinues Miss Sinclair, “ females did most of the hard 
work — driving the peats or rowing the boats; and it 
sometimes occurred that if a man lost a horse or an ox, 
he married a wife as the cheapest plan to make up the 
“ difference.” If we come to Northumberland, we shall 
find it alleged by Warburton, who was Somerset Herald 
to George the Second, and who published his Yallum 
Bomanum” in 1753, that such was the wild and 
barren state of this country, even at the time I made 
my survey, that in those parts now called tlie w^astes, 
^Gind lieretofore the debateabie grounds, I have fre- 
quently discovered the vestiges of towns and camps 
that seemed never to have been trod upon by any 
" human creature than myself since the Romans aban- 
“ doned them ; the traces of streets and the foundations 
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,-.f tlie HnWin-s being still visible, only grown_ over 
of the Ot ^ OTcvalence of turnip-growmg m the 
“ il'n^vs whicir says Mr. Grey of Dilston, has 

P a complete reyohltionL the management and value 

,ri took Dlace in that county within the memory of 
’ .. .. turnip ever ^rew on a Hortliumbnan 

fmllTbeWin the yLs 1760 and 1770, although they 
Sd bSt son4 and rLred in gardens for several years 
before It be said not only of 
S of all the coniUies which are, in fact, what it calls iteelf 
-north of Humher-that, at the accession of ^ 

;SL. n», ^ -^rssrThit 

anariow h = o ^ the sole communication 

he said, was, g the north, and that was 

SStS which, on coming into Engknd, the Scottish 

^Sflet'^urpifrLincolnsHre, a county renWned 

tevond any other of the present day for its 
fSful cultivation Ld luxuriant crops ; and let us hear 
* irr nnf> of tlie most expenenced and able ot our 

iWn- alricnlturists. Only a few years 

“the memher for Berkshire, was engaged in a cntical 
ofthe farming around Lincoln. .1.= he 
® f^pwd onward, his attention was arrested by a 
journeyed j hi«^h, which stood by the road-side. 

otSS frL Mr. Handley, he learnt 

it^was a land light-hmise, built no longer since than 
£ Se of the fast century, as a nigMy gnide for 

travellers ovei^the dr^ry Ba4e' might 

?:Sri7SSg t. *’ i. ^1-. “ *« «- 

1 Tftlin frrev of ijtt tli6 ourjaal of 

^ See tbe Essay by'Mr* doiin 

tlie Eoyal Agricidtural Society, tol. u. p. 
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cover at once the finest farming I liacl ever seen, and 
the only land light-house that was ever raised.”^' 

As a hmidred years ago, the lands were too often 
mi, tilled, so were the cultivators of the land too often 
untaiiglit. Throughout England, the education of the 
iahouring classes was most grievously neglected^ the 
siipineness , of the'' clergy of that age being manifest on 
this point as on every other. It would be very easy to 
adduce many cases of deplorable ignorance and conse- 
que.nt credulity at that period both in individuals and in 
whole villages or parishes. A few will suffice, however, 
to establish my eonpiusioii. — A remarkable man, in after 
years the chief of a religious sect, — William Himtingtoii, 
— describes himself as the son of x^oor x^^i'onts in the 
Wmald of Kent. Without any instruction during his 
first childhood, he found his vacant mind fill with silly 
fancies. There was,” says he, ^4n the village an 
exciseman, of a stern and hard-favoured countenance, 
whom I took notice of for having a stick covered with 
figiu%s, and an ink-bottle hanging at his button-hole. 
^ This man I imagined to be employed by God Almighty 
to take an account of children’s sins I A person of. 
far superior merit and attainments, — Hannah More, 
— declares that on first going to the village of Cheddar, 
near the cathedi:al city of W'ells, ^Sve found more than 
two hundred people in the parish, almost all very poor ; 
no gentry ; a dozen wealthy farmers, hard, brutal, and 

^Ggnorant We saw but one Bible in all the 

• ^ parish, and that was used to prop a fiower-pot I ” 
Traces of ancient superstition were sometimes found 
to linger in the congenial darkness- Thus, in North- 
amptonshire, ^^Miss C. and her cousin, walking, saw a- fire 
in a field, and a crowd around it. They said, ^ what is 
the matter ? — Killing a calf. — What for ? — To stop 

* Journal of tbe Koyal Agricultural Society, vol. iv. p. 2S7. 
This column, — the ‘‘Duriston Pillar,” is now, I believe, the property 
o£‘ the Earl of Ripon. 

t Life of William Huntington, S. S. (that is, Sinner Saved), by 
himself, in his * ** Kingdom of Heaven taken by Prayer,” p. 55. ed 
1793. He adds,. ** I thought he must have a great deal to do to find 
“ out all the sins of children, and I eyed him as a formidable being, 
“and the greatest enemy I had in all the world.” 
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• > Tlirn- 't'-ent awav as quickly as possible. 

‘ ‘ “TiS^'to to clergyman, 'he made inquiries. Tlie 

nif c'toVaS “sacrifice, tkat as, kali 

« and burn, one foi- good tack. ^ 

ta to ye^ ItS it chanced tot six 
Wattishani, and in to j s^iceession ot a 

children of nn® ^ ^ ^ haTing hrst 

sudden and mystcraous ‘iii^®“’,-r2“y\qensloavr who 
mortified and fj.Q 5 ,a Wattisham, has given 

resides at no gio* of tlieir case* and lias made 

“f *" » “ j » rC/« »' 

it clear in has e. _ .- ,;^as owing to their 

that in all heir of Kye. 

imprudent use ot nei<’'hbourhood, to popular 

these poor diildren had been to 

victims of sorcei7 T^tchcraft^ prov^idenee, 

Among to principal lueans ’ff fee 

tended to a tetter spirit in to 

L’S’p.SiTS” to BoAW. The,. »« We«l 



£L“cai‘ifc itoita tt B“r 

af the Gloucester 'tourual.^had to 

House “ rung their debates.^ His son, 

thencoBSadeied otoepo h,s 

born in 1 i oo, became ^ ^ j, 

business. Struck at f®. " estabfehcd tbe 

in Ms native streets, Raikcs ™® one of his 

first of his Sunday Schools “ Jf I/ J^f^Sier carried 
early letters docs he explain his views— luiu 

* Comimmication ad^drcssed to *■ WMi liis nstTal 

him in Ms 1 - of tHs practice 

s sr> s? “■’■“■ 

j See die second yolumc of tins IIistoiTf ^ 
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out in our OTO day by Lord Ashley’s care : “ l ar^ue 
^therefore, It you canMter about unrhout shoes a, k 1 a 
coaVyou may as u'eil come to scjiool and learn 
what may tend to your good in that footing. AU tlmt 

„ eoHibed. . . .1 cannot express to you the pleasure T 

often receive m discoverino' irenius^nd ^ i 

dispositions among this little nmititu do. It i^botiid^/ 
^’mg in human nature.”* ootaniE* 

The benevolent exertions of Mr. .Raikes wer^^ 
seconded and widely diffused. His Schools recefved Se 

llnl- several eminent Prelates 

especiaUy Dr Porteus, at that time Bishop of Chester 
Adam Smith bom his testimony to them in fhese remS: 
able words : — _]So plan has promised to effect a change 
of manners with equal ease and simplicity since the 

J-'ff ■’p 'i? S.S 

on m. Eaikess plan soon started up in almost every 
county. In London they oiyed their first secure esteb^ 
hshmeCt to the zeal of Mr. William Fox, a wLTesak 
drapei^ assisted by Mr. Jonas Hanway, a gentleman S 

amnte notice by the publication, on a most 
ample scale, of bis Journey to Persia in 1753 — who 
since that tme, had been forward in all works of bene- 

1758 f?«“dation of the Magdalen Charity in 
1758 — and who will be remembered as a philanthronist 
long after he is forgotten as a traveller. f ^ 

.-Agriculture at this period was greatly 
Mded by the exertions of Arthur Young. As a ^foS 
farmer m his youth he had applied himself with zeal to 
the ^provement of tiUage, and what he had begun as a 
profession ever afterwards continued his mir.^uit He 
first attracted the attention of the public iu" 17(18 
account of a Six Weeks’ Tour throih the Soutoeru 
The success of that experiment soon produced 
a Tour to the Northern Counties, in four volumes and 
then another, of the same length, to the Easterr ThTi 
tok. «r. ft. ..ft.. ^ 

t i^crember 25. 1783. 

1847,: See espeLly pp. JS^16o! S' 
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e3atLn ^ducll tliey 
S AScultoe, a periodical in monthly iKU'ts. 

^ ral 

' I mCc tl an\ year elapsed ere Young discovered 

!f OTPit a"Ticultural improvements pursued at a later 
* -S hv Mr Coke of Holklmm-has on its side the 
period by -'ii- t, „ farms,” says 

W-STS. at £S of Ihl Norfolk cotan,, split 
“ tTiei into tenures of an hundred pounds a year, and 
«you will find nothing in the whole M 

£c A -wTooflsi” Even in Ms time, as lie declaie»j tnc 
in Svorfom had advanced to a much greater 
Sight than he had seen any where else in England over 

^'^ttrSerfort Arthur Young -superior as the 
researches of a Newton are above, tliough suppoiting 

and supported by, the °^'Citt® X 

rr>.,Kip stands the name of Adam bmitl. 

Kirkcaldy! in 1723, he was for many years Proiessor ol 
Moral Philosophy in the University of brlasgow ; and his 
Se^ wS " The Wealth of Nations,” first appeared m 
1776. That year may well deserve, on it» atcoun 
rank" as an era in political science. Even at the moinen 
of is puWication, Dr. Johnson, though he was no tnend 
of Adam Smith, though they had once a person.il alter 
ittnZ Z house “of M^r. ftrachan most pmp^ly 
rebuked the shallow criticism of Sir John Prmg , 
an author who had never been in trade 
Lpected to write well upon that subject, any more than 
a b^er upon physic.' On the contey, “tee is 
nothing,” said Johnson, in a true statesmans spmt, 

♦ Eastern Tour, vol ii p. 161- 1771. 
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requires , -.more to be illustrated bj pliilosopliy 
« than trade does.” * 4ud such iilustrariou, such philoso- 
phy .did, ill' rich .measure, this great work supply. To say 
of the ‘^Wealth -of Nations” that it lias fixults and errors 
is only to say, in other words, that it is the work of man. 
B,ut not Bierely did Adam Smith found the science of 
Political Economy ; we might almost say of him that he 
completed it, leaying, at least as some have thought, to 
Ms successors, not so much any new discoveries to make, 
or any further principles to prove, but far rather conjec- 
tures to hazard and consequences to pursue. 

It was not long ere some of the main doctrines of 
Adam Smith found adherents and disciples not only in 
vScotland, but in England, not only in England, but in 
France. In France they were, to some extent, engrafted 
on a small sect or party known by the name of ‘^Econo- 
mists,” and founded by Dr. Quesnay, srho had died in 
1774. f The most eminent man at Paris who at first 
adhered to them was Turgot ; the most eminent man in 
Londoif, the Earl of Shelburne. With such men it was 
not long ere these doctrines left the doxgain of theory, 
and came, at least in some degree, to be tried in active 
life. 

It was owing to Adam Smith, and to men like Adam 
Smith, that Scotland, in his time, was, on many points, in 
practical advance of England. Education, at least in the 
more populous districts, was then certainly better cared 
for. At Edinburgh the school of Medidnb was then 
perhaps the best in the world. Its literary circle of that 
period has not often, in any country, been exceeded. In 
the improvement of tillage the Lothians took the lead, 
and kept it. Nearly all the good gardeners came at that 
time from the north of Tweed. Even Dr. Johnson could 
not gainsay them this praise; he could only qualify it 
by a sai'casm on the badness of their native climate. 

Things which grow wild here,” said he, “ must be cul- 

Life hy Boswell, under the date of March 16. 1776. 

f The best account of Bt. Quesnay is to be found in the Journal 
de Madame du Hausset, first printed in the Melanges dTlistoire’ 
** et de LitteratureJ* (Mr. Crawford’s) in 1817, See also the note at 
p, 276. Bconomistes Tappelaient le maitre ct disaient comme 

“ jadis de Pythagore le maitre Va'dit^" 
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tivated with great care hi Scotland.” * * * § But further still 
we may trace among our northern neighbours a more early 
and enlightened sseal for measures of a sanitary character. 
Thus, in 1782, we find a Bill pass Parliament to prevent 
the slaughteinng of cattle within the city of Edinbiirghf, 
-while similar prohibitions have begn strangely neglected 
in London, even down to the present day. 

Of both Edinburgh and London at that period, we 
may note how far either was as yet fx'om its present size. 
Sir Walter Scott, where in Guy Mannering he treats of 
the close of the American War, says of his own romantic 
city, that the New Town on the north, since so much 
^‘extended, was then just commenced. But the great 
“bulk of the better classes, and paidicularly those con* 
“ nected with the law, still lived in fiats or dungeons o 
“ the Old Town.” In London, the whole space west of 
Buckingham Gardens — that space now covered with 
stately squares and streets surpassing of tlmmseives, in 
wealth and splendour, several whole cities and capitals of 
Europe — was, in 1765, no better than a line of marshy 
fields. The enure front of it was then ofiered for, sale to 
George the Third, at the price of 20,000L and laaight 
probably have been still cheaper to a private man.f In 
1780, Mr. BomiMy, writing to his sister from Gray’s Inn, 
complains of the cold north winds, and remarks that 
between himself and Hampstead or Highgate there was 
only one row of houses. § But while masses of new 
tenements began to shoot forth on every side, the Govern- 
ment of the day took no thought or heed of reserving 
open spaces- in the midst of them — either as parks for air 
and recreation, or as sites for future public buildings. A 
few tlbousands or even hundreds of pounds would then 
have sufficed to make the purchases for which at a later 
period hundreds of thousands would be needed. 

As in Edinburgh, the tide of fashion turned from the 
Old Town to the New, so in London, though from other 
causes, the change was equally decided. Many of th^f 

* Life, hj Boswell, under the date of October 6. 1769. 

t This was the Act 29 Geo. 111. ch. 52. - ■ , - 

I See the Memoirs by Horace Walpole, vpl-li p. 160., and 
vol. iii. p. 4. 

§ Memoirs of Sh Samuel Bomilly, by his sons, vol, L p. 130. 
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of a fish-pond, or to cut down a cherry-tree in- an or- 
^L.rd? Who would believe, that till the hour when he 
wrote it still continued a felony without benefit of clergy, 
to be seen for one month in the company oi gypsms, 

« of persons who call themselves, or are called ^?yp- 
« *ja£s ? » * The vindication of these laws, which 1 aiey 
has attempted in his Moral Philosophy, dating from 1 1 85, 
is snrelv a considerable blemisb of tliat noble work, it 
is true," that in practice such savage punistoents were 
not commonly inflicted. The subtlety of the law was here 
called in to amend its rigour. Take, for example, the 
cases of theft within a dwelling house. Death being then 
denounced whenever the value of the property stolen ex- 
ceeded forty shillings, it became usual for compassionate 
Juries eYcn by direction of the Judge, to return the 
value as below tliat sum, even where, on the clearest 
evidence, the value was much more, ^d tln^, instead 
of extirpating the one abuse from the Statete Book, men 
tried to counteract it by another abuse in the opposite 

direction I t 

As these la^s seemed the relic of a barbarous age, so 
did also some of the methods of enforcing them. Notwith- 
standin«y the merciful consideration in many cases, both 
of Judges and of Juries, the forfeiture of life for lesser 
crimes was in that age very frequent. The execuinons 
took place for the most part on Tyburn Gdlows, which 
stood upon the present site of Connaught Place. It had 
been used for such scenes ever since the days ot Henry 
the Fourth, and continued to be so till 1 i 83, when an 
order was made that executions should henceforth take 
place in front of Newgate Prison. At Tyburn, many too 
celebrated malefactors met their doom. There, in 
suffered Jack Sheppard, amidst aconcourse, it was said, ot 
200,000 persons; there, in 1725, Jonathan Wild “the 
“ Great” There, was hanged, in 1760, the more than 
half insane Earl Ferrers, for the murder his land- 
steward; and there, in 1777, the unhappy Dr. Dodd 
one time an eminent or at least admired preacher, but 

^ Blackstone’s Comment. voL iv. p. 4.- ed. 1825* , iSie Statutes here 
referred to are the 8 Geo* I. c* 22., SI Geov II., o* 42., and 5* Mia. 
0 , 20 . — ii now repealed, 
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wlio, in an evil lionr, yielding to temptation, liad forged a 
bond in tlie name of his pupil, the yoting Earl of Chester- 
field, hoping that he might be able to 2 *epay its amount 
before it could be detected. On these occasions it was not 
unusual to find a strange kind of merriment, blended with 
the horror. Thus, the hangmaif s noose was sometimes 
designated as a Tyburn Tippet,’’ and the hangman him- 
self, whatever his name might be, ^ was always called 
Jack Ketch,” from the name of his predecessor in the 
days of James the Second. Jests fiew from month to 
mouth, which it was said had been uttered by the cri- 
minals at the point of execution ; and other still less par- 
donable jests proceeded from by-standers. Moreover, 
some men of fashion in that age, as George Selwyn, and 
George James, or, as he was called, Giily,” Williams, 
had a morbid pleasure^ in witnessing these melancholy 
scenes. It appears that whenever Selwyn could not him- 
self attend an execution, he desired to receive a minute 
account! of it from one of the eye-witnesses.* On other 
occasions also, as was well kno^vn to his friends, he took 
a strange delight in gazing upon corpses. The first 
Lord Holland, when upon his death-bed, said to Ms ser- 
vant: Next time Mr. Selwyn cabs, by all means show 
him up. If I am alive, I shall be glad to see Mm, and 
if I am dead, he will be glad to see me ! ” 

In the eighteenth century, as in the darker ages, ob- 
jects of horror were displayed without scruple to the 
public gaze. It is well known how, in 1746, the heads of 
the rebel chiefs were affixed on Temple Bar. At that 
period, Horace Walpole, as he “passed under the new 
heads,” saw “ people make a trade of letting spying- 
“ glasses at a halfpenny a look 1” f But on other occasions 
also, and for other motives, there was a like exhibition to 
the passers by. Thus, in the case of the murder of John 
Hayes, in 1726, the head of the murdered man who was 
then unknown was set forth upon a pole in the church- 
's 

* See, for instance, Dr. Dodd’s execution described by IMr. A. 
Storer in Selwyn’s Correspondence, toI. iix. p. 197. as edited by 
Mr. Jesse. 

f To George Montagu, August 16. 1746, Tbis was before the 
execution of Lords Balmerino, Eilmarnock, &c. 
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dl througli that century, and -was undergone by sucli nw- a 

®^£%hat' century the Prisons of Great Britain wen* 
teeming with frightful abuses. The popular suspicion 
OT belief of such may be traced through the satires ot lue 
nrevious age-t In 1729, as I have elsewhere shown, 
there had been an inquiry by the 

far, at least, as London was concerned. | But the Coin 
mittee which then pursued its investigation ami pie- 
sented its Eeports served mainly to disclose the evil, am. 
did Me to afford a remedy. Thus did both cruelty and 
peculation continue well nigh uncontrolled till tlie a,j- 
Larance of John Howard. That remarkable man be- 
longed to the sect of English Dissenters called the Inde- 
pentots. Itffs supposed rather than known that he w as 
bom at Hackney in 1726. Of feeble health and wounded 
affections— for he was twice a widower before he was 
fortv years of age — he had retired to his small patrimony 
of Cardington, near Bedford. No man was ever less am- 
bitious of fame or seemed less likely to attain it. Be- 
sides some slight contributions to the Eoyal Society on 
the science of meteorology, and unwearied eontnbutions 
of another kind to the neighbouring poor, he lived in 
close retirement. He read his Bible, and he noted his 
thermometer, and he desired only to pursue the even 
tenor of his way. But, as it chanced, he tvas iiamea, in 
1773, Hi"h Sheriff of his county. As such he was de- 
termined°to fulfil his appointed duties. As such he 

* See the “Tyburn Chronicle,” voi ii. p. 265^ a« published in 

description of the “Morning,” written in 1709, has 'the 

following lines : — 

« The turnkey now Ms liock f eturaiug sees, 

Duly let out t Bights to steal' for fees.'** 

Works, voL xiy. p. 94 ed. 1814. 

I See Yol ii p. ISO, 
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listened attentixelj to tlie trials oftlie prisoners in court; 
and inspected with the utmost care every part of the 
county gaol. Its walls were already digiiidecl with the 
long captivity of Bunyan. And thus from that obscure 
and petty prison of Bedford — as one of the biographers 
of Howard has well observed proceeded two of the 
noblest and most precious works of man — Bimyan's 
^‘Pilgrim’s Progress” and Howard’s labour of charity and 
iove.^ 

The circumstance that first gave rise to Howard’s zeal 
on behalf of prisoners, was his seeing many who being 
declared Not Guilty after months perhaps of condne- 
ment were dragged back to prison, and locked up again 
until they should pay their appointed fees to the gaoler. 
Howard applied to his brother magistrates that the gaoler 
might henceforth be remunerated by a salary instead of 
fees. The Bench saw the grievous hardship, and were 
willing to grant the relief desired. But they wanted a 
precede^^t for charging the county with the expense. 
Forthwith did the High Sheriff mount his horse and ride 
through the neighbouring counties in search of pre- 
cedents. But he soon learned that the same injustice was 
practised in them; and looking into their prisons he be- 
held scenes of calamity which he grew daily more and 
more anxious to relieve. 

From that hour the zeal of Howard never slackened. 
In the hne language of the Psalmist, his heart yearned 
to such as sit in darkness and the shadow of death, being 
fast bound in misery and iron. Before the close of 1774 
he had visited almost every prison-house in England. In 
almost all he found grievous though varying faults of 
management; and in some it may be said no manage- 
ment at all. Three from the many scores of his reports 
must here suffice as samples of the rest. And first as to 
the Plymouth Town-Gaol There are three rooms 
“ for felons ; the one about five feet and a half high, with 
wicket in the door seven inches by five, to admit light 

and air. To this, as I was informed, three men who 
^^were confined near two months under sentence of trans- 
“ portation, came by turns for breath. The door had not 

• lafb by Hepwortb Bixon, p. 140. 
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«been opened for 

iSSmecell. . . - 

“ the County Gaol 
« list outside the prison-gate was a j. 

«ia the wall; through it 

^^wliicli a conmon-side deblOA paalocKe ^ 

«■ offering to those who pass ’a^ixk 
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S HveS extortion -^ilTGl— SastllS 
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theiix* Mr* HaikBs coBtiiiiies Iiis Hiir€TQittiB<^ 

-Mo the prisoners.’^ 

The exertions of Howard were not long in bearino. 
fteir good fruit. Early in 1774, he was examined at ttio 
Commons, and received the thanks 
of the House for his “ interesting observations.” Before 
the close of that Session, two Bills were passed for tlie 
better regulation of prisons. By the first — which M • 
Popham, member for Taunton, had introduced in fim 

preceding Session, but then without success the fees 

of gaolers were abolished, and a fixed remuneration was 
assigned them payable from the County rates. Bv thp 
seeon^ the Justices were authorised and required to 
provide for the white-washing and cleansing of prisons 
the establishment of infirmaries, and the proper care of 
prisoners. 

ftat gave Howard his first impulse was 
now fulfilled. But Iiis labours had meanwhile assumed a 
wider scope, a more universal design. In the first place 
he detei mined to revisit the gaols which he had alreadv 
examined, in order to satisfy himself that the new Acts 
were duly and fairly enforced. Next, in his zeal for a 
much larger measure of improvement, he not only com- 
pleted his examination of the gaols in the remaining 
Engbsh shire% but journeyed, on the same benevolent 
errand, thrMgh Scotland, through Ireland, and throuffh 
most other European countries. In 1777, by which time 
he had travelled upwards of thirteen thousand miles, he 
published his great work “On Prisons.” In this he Are 
not merely the results of his experience — a vast mass of 
observations in divers places — but also the general rules 
and principles whicb lie had deduced from them It is 
not too much to say, that this work has formed the text- 
book of all subsequent writers on the subject. It is 
not too much to say, that as Adam Smith was the tru^ 
founder of Pohtical Economy, so was his contemporary 
Howard the true founder of Prison Discipline. ^ 

xa the ye^s fhat followed his first publications, 
Howard was far from relaxing in his labours. He con- 
tinued his vigilant inspection both of dungeons and 
hospitals, both at home and abroad; and in 1789, he 

* Bee Howard’s State of Prisons, pp. 363. 376. 389. ed. 1784. 
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o-ave to the ■ivorld his second book, -wHch he entitled 
“bn Lazarettos,” although, in fact, his remarks on the 
system of Quarantine fill but a sinaU portion of its pages. 
In the summer of the same year, he set forth on a, longer 
iourney than any he had yet undertaken. Desiring to 
extend his inquiries on the subject of the plague, he 
nurposed to travel through Eussia to the Asiatic pro- 
vinfces of Turkey, and to 'return by the Barba,ry States. 
But he had proceeded no further than Cherson in Eiissian 
Tartary, when he fell ill of a malignant^ fever. He soon 
felt that the hand of death was upon him, and named a 
neighbouring village for a burial-place. “ Give me no 
“monument,” he said, “hut lay me quietly in the earth; 
“ place a sun-dial over my grave, and let me be tor- 
“ Gotten ” He died on the 20th of J anuary, 1790, and was 
interred in the spot he had selected. A stately monu- 
ment to Howard, from the chisel of Bacon, was the first 
ever erected in St. Paul’s. But stiU more enduring will 
he the memory of the wise rules that he has written, and 
of the good deeds that he has wrought.* 


The '’■eneral view of our life and manners, which I 
have he?e attempted to unfold, may perhaps strike some 
readers as too harshly drawn. It may seem to them to 
vainsay the statement of our prosperity and well being at 
that very period with which my first chapter commenced. 
Yet in truth, the two descriptions are not only recon- 
cileable hut they closely adhere together. For although 
the condition of England in the last century may seem 
dark and faulty when contrasted with the condition of 
England now, it looks bright whenever held up agamst 

* There are three hiographies of Howard j hy James Broi^ 
1 ROS • hv Hepworth Dixon, Esq., 1849 ; ajid by the Eev. J. 

185^- bLide? an exeehent sketch in the Esms/sfrom the Firms, 
ivi“i ^ the many writers who have followed Howard, none 

d :ebes morSeSC^^^^ than the Hev. John Clay, Chaplain 
rf PrSmn House of Correction. His Annual Imports to the 
all, those of 1849, 1850, and 1851,- 
abound with curious facts and important deductions. 
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the other European states of the same day. And herein 
from age to age, lies, as I conceive, the source of onr 
greatest pride. It is now four hundred years since a 
most discerning and impartial ohservei-, Philip de Co- 
mines, dwlared that in his judgment the Eiio'Iish were 
superior in their rule and government, in their respect for 
persons and property, to any other nation that i;e knew.* 
It IS true that the other nations of the eigiiteenth cen 
tuy might justly look down upon tlie English of the 
fitteenth Eut meanwhile the English also had advanced 
so that their relative superiority was still maintained ’ 
But let us view the case more closely. Let us com- 
pare, in a little more detail, the English as they were in 
the middle of the last century with other contemporary 
nations. If we look to the east — as to Poland and 
itussia,— can any man doubt what must have been the 
condition of the peasantry bound by law^ to the soil and 
bought or sold along with it.? Can any man doubt' that 
under ^such a^ system they were scarcely raised above their 
own cattle, eitlmr in attainments, or in the estimation of 
^eir rulers ? _ If we look to the west — fV5 to Portugal or 
fepain cm it be denied that the barbarous practice of 
Torture sM prevailed for the purpose of extorting a con- 
fession ?_ Can It be denied that the bloody tribund of the 
^quisition was still at work to crush all development of 
thought ~ allliberty of conscience ? If thence we east 
our eyes to France, we discover the common people 
weighed down by most onerous taxes, such as the (L.- 
BEixE, and the higher rpks privileged against taxation 
by their lbttres de noblesse. There, as in Italy and 
bpain, we may observe among the upper and niiddle 
classes ^that time a systematic violation of the marriao-e 
Tu “ay find the degenerate heirs of historic 
names full of contempt for all professions but that of 
arms— deyoto their whole Kves to ease and pleasure 
in the capitals — to their villagers known only by 
^eir exactmns. But let us turn from these to the do- 
minions of by % _the most enlightened King and most 
active reforms of his day. Let us pass to the subjects 
of Frederick the Great, as his contemporaries called 

^ See his Memoires, lirre T. chap, 19 , 
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and as on many points he was well worthy to be 
Here then w find the strictest line of demarca- 
^'Tnintained between nobles and plebeians; the 
^‘<rn assumin'' to the latter, even when invested 
official i-tSik, all the state of an Eastern Sultan, 
"^iivin" them his hand to Idss, but only the hem of his 
®°*^ent “ No plebeian, unless in very rare cases, could 
^Sn uromotion in the army. .No plebeian, unless by 
obtai p ^ ^ nobleman’s estate. Coffee, 

specia i ? retained as Government inonopo- 

lies, maul & ^ issued, 

*°T?nT*e export of wool a capital offence. Invalided 

soldiers, w ^-ima^ters. Jews were subject to an ig- 

^'“^Lt?n£t£^n SSmonwith t^le 

a. to -i* » 

snirited a people as the Prussian, and with so renowned 
fS^e aJpr^ederick the Second, how much wors^ 

J not .n.pect rf 

' »'“V 

measure every other fact connected with tMs question 
—that in the^middle of the last century, all the States on 
the Continent of Europe, except only HoUand and^°me 
few Cantons of Switzerland, were subject to the 

w^Alnf Monarchical or Aristocratical power. Mhile 

£ “7 .. Aer of to tom. w.. « 

the Commons of England retained, as in the pie 

dir6ction of tiiGir own. "t,,-;! Knf ^pldoixi 

flame of freedom wMeh never qiienclied and but semom 

* For a fuller account of the 

that time, I venture ^ ^ Ko. cidiU. 

from Dr. Preuss’s volumes) in the yaaii*”/ ^ 

December, 1847. 
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Decades of tlie History of Englimclj I Urmly adhere to the ? ' 
assertion, 'wMcli.i stated in their first pagej'eighteen years 
ago. I still say, that, on the and as compared - 

with the contemporary annals of other countries, it was a 
period combining happiness and glory — a period of kind ' j 
rulers, and a- prosperous people. They were prosperous f 
because they had treedom, and because that freedom was f 
restrained within, ancient and appointed bulwarks ; and r 
they will- ce.ase to be prosperous, when either of these {; 
conditions' shall cease to be felfilied. , i 
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EARL OE SHELBIFRNIE TO LORD MAHON. 

[Stanhope Papers.] 

High Wgcombe, April 7. 1780. 

. My'"3>eab^' Lord, , ^ . 

1am very sorrj tlmt the Biickinghamshire Committee 
lias been appointed to meet in London, as they cannot be 
assisted by the country members without manifest tiicon- 
yenienee. I cannot, with any propriety, ask the gentle- 
men in this part to go out of the county. 

As to the business which it meets upon, I can only 
repeat to your Lordship, that I cannot discoTcr in the 
plan of the Yorkshire Association a single exceptionable 
principle. General union is acknowledged to be essential 
to our success. To this end, there must be reasonable 
lead somewhere. Wiiere can it remain so safely or so 
honourably as with the Meeting of the County of York, 
which took its rise from a sense of oppression, who have 
uniformly proceeded hitherto with a view to measures 
and not to men, and regarding Ivhom there does not exist 
the smallest well founded suspicion of the interference of 
party ? Next as to the points wdiich are made subjects of 
association. It is acknowledged, that the approaching 
Election has a very great indueiice on the divisions now 
taking place in the House of Commons in favour of 
Eeform and redress of giuevances. The' county' member.? 
have very generally voted on the public side, except a 
few who are likely to lose their seats by not doing so. — 
What, then, is so natural or so reasonable, as to follow 
where these principles lead, and desire that Parliaments 
shall be shortened, and an eifectual addition or substitu- 
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tion.. of eotmtj members made to tlie present /House '"of. 
Commons? ■ 

My principle does not go to intiiience the political 
opinion of any man. But I tliink it a duty to declare? 
my omi, and your Lordsliip will do me a great deal of 
lionour by communicating these as my sentiments to the 
Committee either individually or eoileetivelyj if those of 
absent persons shall be alluded to. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest attachment, 

8cc., &e., 

SHELBUK^"E. 


SDl HENRY CLINTON TO LORB GEORGE GERMAINE. 
(iSeerej?.) 

^ew Vorkf August 2d. 1780, 
(Becdved Sept, 25.) 

My Loeb. ^ 

I HAVE thought this letter of so much importance that 
I have induced Brigadier General Dalrymple, notwith- 
standing his high and responsible station in this army, to 
be the bearer of it. His intimate knowledge of my 
opinions concerning public affairs in America, and of the 
circumstances on which they are founded, will enable 
him, I trust, to satisfy your Lordsliip in any points on 
which you iiiay wish a further discussion. 

I had the honour to inform you in my last public 
despatch, that I had placed the troops in front of Kings- 
bridge defences. 

On the 18th July, by a courier from the east end of 
Long - Island, the first intelligence was received of the 
arrival of the Ki^ench fleet off Ehode Island on the 10th, 
which I transmitted immediately to Admiral Arbutlmot. 

In the hope that I might be able to undertake some- 
thing offensive against the enemy newly disembarked, I 
had, in expectation of their coming, requested that trans- 
ports for 6000 men might be kept in readiness for the 
immediate embarkation of troops.' Notwithstanding the 
tardy notice I had of the enemy’s arrival, I yet determined, 
as speedily as possible, to^ put a body of troops afloat in 
the Sound, at hand either for operation eastward, if 
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practicablej or to be brought rapidly back and act against 
the rebel army, slioiild they, in mj absence, form any 
enterprise on these posts. 

causes conspired to retard the anchoring of the 
transports off Frog’s Neck, from which place my em- 
harkatioii effected, but not until the 27tli. 

From the 28th to the 31st of July, I kept the fleet of 
transports in Huntingdon Bay; but the Admiral having 
sent me advice that the French had since their landing, 
then a fortnight, been employed in strengthening them- 
selves with new works and batteries added to those we 
had quitted, and that they had drawn to their assistance 
the force of the neighbouring district, I found no encour- 
agement to my hope of effecting anything with the troops 
solely. I am well persuaded that after my zealous offer 
for a joint attempt of fleet and army, the Admiral, had he 
conceived an attack practicable upon that footing, would 
have invited me to it. Under these circumstances I re- 
turned with the army*to "^Thitestone, where the| troops 
are landed, and where the transports lie ready to receive 
them again if mecessary. 

During this time General Washington, with an army 
increased to 12,000 men, moved from his position in the 
Jersey Mountains to King’s Ferry, where he crossed the 
Hudson on the 2nd inst., and from whence he advanced 
towards Croton Eiver. He probably supposed my ar- 
mament sailed for Rhode Island, and intended either to 
threaten New York, or to move to succour the French. 

On the ^5 Washington repassed the river; his 

troops are now near Orange Town. 

At this new epoch in the war, when a foreign force 
has already landed, and an addition to it is expected, I 
owe to my country, and I must in justice to my own 
fame declare to your Lordship, that I become every day 
more sensible of the utter imi>ossibility of prosecuting the 
war ill this country without reinforcements. And I must 
add, that with every succour I require — unless I ha'^»e 
the good fortune to meet in the commander of the fleet a 
gentleman whose %dews with respect to the conduct of 
the war are similar to my own, and whose co-operation 
with me, as Commaiider-in-Chief and Commissioner, is 
cordial, uniform, and animated, — the powers with which 
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the King maj, in liis most gracious confidence, intrust 
me, any more than my own exertions, cannot have their 
fair trial or their full efficacy. 

The revolutions fondly looked for by means of friends 
to the British Government, I must represent as visionary. 
These, I well know, are numerous, but they are fettered. 
An inroad is no countenance, and to possess territory 
demands garrisons. The accession of friends, without 
we occupy the country they inhabit, is but the addition 
of unhappy exiles to the list of pensioned refugees. 

If it has required 6000 men to hold Carolina, where 
nature has traced out a defensible boundary against 
outward foes, and given little resource for domestic in- 
surrection, surely, my Lord, I cannot hope with the 
field army my Whitestone Embarkation Eeturn exhibits 
(six thousand men), first to subdue, and then to cover 
and protect, the neighbouring populous tracts, circum- 
scribed by no natural impediments, and full of enemies 
and resources. Nor will reason -^arrant the assertion, 
that from the friends to Government, who pine in oppres- 
sion within the limits of the usurpation, we^are to expect 
those aids that are to disperse Mr. Washington’s army, 
or maintain the country against him. 

With the addition of 6000 men, and security against 
a superior fleet and a foreign army, I trust the penin- 
sula between^Chesapeak and Delaware might be reduced 
to obedience^ That district is locally friendly to the 
masters of the sea. But dependent as its geography has 
rendered it, a less force than 4000 could not after con- 
quest screen it from insult. 

Arrived at that stage of success, a glance upon the 
Eeturns of the army divided into garrisons and reduced 
by casualties on the one part, with the consideration of 
the task yet before us on the othei", would, I fear, renew 
the too just reflection, that we are by some thousands too 
weak to subdue this formidable rebellion. 

^ am sensible, my Lord, that men reason with partiality 
towards themselves j but there is in my breast so full a 
conviction of the , rectitude of my intentions, and of the 
candour and fakness of my proceedings with the Admiral, 
that, with the strictest scrutiny into my conduct, I can 
trace the difficulties and clogs the service suffers from 
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want of Ms cordial, uniform, and animated co-operation, 
to no cause in which I can impute blame to myself. 

I liace the honour to transmit by Genera! Balryniple, 
a state of the troops under mj command, of the 1st iiist.. 
and of being, with the greatest respect, 

H. .Clixtox 


■ 

CxiSE OF MAJOR Ah^BRE. 

[Extract from Sir Henry Clinton’s MS. Memoirs.] 

{September, 1780.) 

About eighteen months before the present period, 
Mr, Arnold, a Major-General in the American service, 
had found means to intimate to me that having cause 
to be dissatisfied wiy.i many late proceedings lof the 
American Congress, particularly their alliance with 
France, he was desirous of quitting them and joining 
the cause of Great Britain, could he be certain of 
personal security and indemnification for whatever loss 
of property he might thereby sustain. An overture of 
that sort, coming from an officer of Mi\ Arnold’s ability 
and fame, couid not but attract my attentx<^n ; and as I 
thought it possible that, like another General Monk, he 
might have repented of the part he had taken, and wish 
to make atonement for the injuries he had done his 
country by rendering her some signal and adequate 
benefit, I was of course liberal in making him such ofiei^s 
and promises as I judged most i&ely to encourage him 
in his present temper, A correspondence was opened 
between us under feigned names, in the course of which, 
he, from time to time, transmitted to me most material 
intelligence ; and with a view, as I supposed,' of render- 
ing us still more essential service he obtained in July, 
1780, the command of all the enemy’s forts in the High- 
lands, then garrisoned by about 4000 men. 

In the mean time, wishing to reduce to an absolute 
certainty wdietlier the person I had so long corresponded 
with was actually Major-General Aimoid commanding at 
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West" Pomtj.l agreed to ■ a proposal made me^ to permit 
some officer in my confidence to liave a personal eoriler- 
eiicewitli him, w&n every thing might be more expli- 
citly settled than it was possible to do by letter ; and as 
he required that my Adjutant-General, Major Andrc% 
who had chiefij conducted the correspondence %vith Iiim 
under the signature of John Anderson, should meet liira 
for this purpose on neutral ground, I was induced to 
consent to his doing so from my very great confidence in 
that officer’s prudence and address. Some attempts to- 
wards a meeting had been accordingly made before Sir 
George Eodney’s arrival ; but though the plans had been 
well laid, they were constantly frustrated by some unto- 
ward accident or other, one of wliieli had very nearly 
cost Mr. Arnold his life. These disappointments made 
him of course cautious ; and as I now became anxious to 
forward the execution of my project, while I could ha\’e 
that naval chief’s assistance, and under so good a mask 
as the expedition for the Chesapeak, which enabled me 
to make every requisite preparation without being sus- 
pected, I consented to another proposal Trom General 
Aimold for Major Andre to go to him by water from 
Dobbs’s Ferry, in a boat which he would himself send for 
him under a flag of truce ; for I could have no reason to 
suspect that any bad consequence could possibly result to 
Major Andr^ from such a mode, as I had given it in 
charge to him not to change Ms dress on any account^ or 
possess himself of writings by which the nature of his 
embassy might be traced ; and I understood that after 
his business was finished he was to be sent back in the 
same way. ■ ' ■ » , 

But unhappily none of these precautions -were observed. 
On the contrary, General Arnold for reasons -which he 
judged important, or pei'haps (which is the most pro- 
bable) losing at the moment his usual presence of mind, 
thought proper to drop the design of sending Major 
Andre back by water, and prevailed upon him (or rather 
compelled him, as would appear by that unfortunate 
ofiicer’s letter to me^), to part with his uniform, and uiHler 

* Extract of a letter from Major Andre to Sir H. Clinton, Tap- 

pan, Sept. 29, 1780. ,* **I have obtained General Washington's per- 
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a borrowed disguise to take a circuitous imite to Kew 
Yorkj tliroiigli tiie posts of the enemy under the sanction 
of Ms passport The consequence was, as might be ex- 
peetecl, that he was stopped at Tarry town ■ and searched; 
and certain p>apers being found about Mm concealed, 
he was, notwithstanding Ms passport,' carried prisoiier 
before Mw Washington, to whom he candidly acknow- 
ledged his name and quality. Measimes were .of course 
immediately taken upon this to seize General AriiekI ; but 
that otheer, being fortunate enough to receive timely no- 
tice of Major Andre’s fate, eifected his escape to a King s 
sloop lying off Teller’s point, and came the next day to 
iNew York. ' 

I %vas exceedingly shocked, as may be' supposed, by 
this very unexpected accident, which not only totally 
ruined a most important project, ’which had all the ap- 
pearance of being in a happy train of success, but in- 
volved in danger and distress a conddentiai friend for 
wdiom I had very deservedly the 'warmest mteefa. Kot 
immediately knomng, how^ever, the full extent of the mis- 
fortune, I did not than imagine the enemy could have any 
motive for pushing matters to extremity, as the bare 
detention of so valuable an officer’s person might have 
given him a great power and advantage over me. And 
I was accordingly in hope, that an official demand from 
me for his immediate release, as having ]:^en under the 
sanction of a flag of truce 'when he landed within his 
posts, might shorten his captivity or at least stop his 
proceeding w’^ith rigour against him. But the cruel and 
unfortunate catastrophe convinced me that I nvas miicii 
mistaken in my opinion of both his policy and humanity. 

For, delivering himself up, as it should seem, to the ran- ^ 
cour excited by the near accomplislmient of a plan -wdiich ^ 
might have effectually restored the King’s authority, and 

** mission to sem! you tliis letter ; the object of 'which w to remove 
from your breast aii j suspicion that I eouM imagine I was bound 
by yolir Excellency’s orders to expose myself to what has happeiied. 

** The events of eoraing within the enemy’s: posts, and of changing 
my dress, which led me to my present ■sititation, were .contrary to 
''‘my own intentions as they w'ere to your orders; and the circuitous 
** route which I took to return was imposed^ perfiafis unavoidably, 
witfioui altermiim njmi jae.” 

jk A ^ 
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Inimbled Iiini from his present exalted situation, lie 
burned with a desire of wreaking liis vengeance on the 
principal actors in it ; and consequently, regardless of the 
acknowledged worth and abilities of the amiable voung 
man -who had fallen into his hands, and in opposition to 
every principle of policy and call of humanity, he with™ 
out remorse put him to a most ignominious death, and 
this at a moment when one of his Generals was by 
his appointment in actual conference with commissioners 
whom I had sent to treat with him for Major Andrew's 
release. 

The manner in which Major Andre vras drawm to the 
enemy’s shore, manifestly at the instance and under the 
sanction of the General Officer who had the command of 
the district ; and his being avowedly compelled by that 
officer to change his dress and name, and return under 
his passport by land, were circumstances which, as they 
certainly very . much lessen the imputed criminality of 
his offence, ought to have at least softened the severity 
of the Council of War’s opinion respecting it, not- 
withstanding his imprudence in having possessed him- 
self of the papers which they found on him, which, though 
they led to a discovery of the natui'e of the husine^ 
that drew him to a conference with General AimoM, 
were not wanted (as they must have known) for my in- 
formation. For they were not ignorant that I had my- 
self been over every part of the ^ground on which the 
forts stood, and had of course made myself perfectly ac- 
quainted with everything necessary for facilitating an 
attack upon them. Mr. Washington ought also to have 
remembered that I had never in any one instance 
punished the disaffected colonists within my power with 
0 death, but, on the contrary, had in several shown the 
most humane attention to his intercession even in favour 
of avowed spies. His acting, therefore, in so cmel a 
manner in opposition to my 'earnest solicitations, could 
not but excite in me the greatest surprise, specially as 
no advantage whatever could be possibly expected to his 
cause from putting the object of them to death. FTor 
could he be insensible^ had he the smallest spark of 
honour in his own breast, that the example, though ever 
BO terrible and ignomiiiious, would never deter a British 
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officer from treading in tlie same steps, 'wlieneTer tlie 
service of liis country slioiiM 'require Ms exposing Mm- 
self to tlie like danger in sncli a. war. . ' But the subject 
affects me too deeply to proceed, nor can my lieart^ cease 
to bleed, wlienevei* I reflect on tlie: very imwortliy fate of 
this most amiable and valuable .'■■young man, who was 
adorned with the rarest endowments of -education and 
nature, and had he lived could not but have attained the 
highest honours of Ms professions^ 


EDITABD GIBBON, ESQ., TO EBWABD ELIOT, ESQ. 

[Eliot Tapers.] 

Bentinck Street^ September 3. 1780, 

. . Mt beab -8.11X5,^ ■ 

I HATE not attempted to shake your decided refoMtion | 
nor shall I presume to arraign the consistency of the 
electors of Biskeard whom you so gravely introduce. 
Your are undoubtedly free as air, to confer or with- 
draw your Parliamentary favours : and I should despise 
my own ingratitude, were I capable of forgetting my 
past obligations to you, because you are not disposed to 
render them more perfect, or more permanent. 

I am still ignorant what wiE foe the consequences of 
your refusal ; but I declare, upon my honour, that at the 
date of my last letter they ajipeared to me exactly in the 

* Mr. Sparks, in his Life of Arnold (p. 288 ., ed. 1835 ), while 
vindicating the part taken by his conntnnnen in the case of Major 
Andre, urges as one main argnment that Sir Henry Clinton, in the 
nan-ative which he sent, to the British Government, stated all the 
facts minutely, but without iittenng any censure against Washing- 
“ ton or the Board of Officers, and without intimating an opinion 

** that the sentence was unjust.” ” These are proofs,” continues Sir. 
Sparks, ^*a,nd more might be adduced, that the opinions of 1 Sir 
Hemy Clinton on this subject were essentially the same as those of 
‘‘ General Washington.” But from the preceding passage of his 
Memoirs, which Mr. Sparks had no opportunity of seeing, it will 
plainly appear that the reserve of Clinton upon this subject in his 
public correspondence proceeded in no d^ree from any acquiescence 
in the justice or propriety of Washington’s course.. 
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light in which I represented them: tliat I had never 
formed any hopes, much less any claims of Miiiisteriti! 
support, and that I never opened my lips on the subject 
to the Noble friend whose character seems to extort the 
praise of his political enemies. Since your absolute re» 
fusal, I have been encouraged to hazard an applications 
whicdi has been kindly entertained. If it provc%s unsuc- 
cessful, the principal diihciiity will arise from the lateness 
of my request. I am asked why Mr. Eliot, who re- 
elected a placeman last year, has maintained to the last 
moment an ambiguous silence, without condescending to 
inform me that I must not depend on his friendsliip at 
the General Election. I confess that I am at loss for an 
answer. ■ ■ ■ ' 

I am equally at a loss how to answer that part of 
your letter which represents in polite language my Parlia- 
mentary conduct as the cause of your displeasure. You 
will not expect that I should justify the grounds of every 
silent vote which I have given, or that I should write a 
political pamphlet on the eventful history of the last six 
years. But I may fairly rest my apology od the truth of 
a single assertion, that I have never renounced any prin- 
ciple, deserted any connection, or violated any promise. 
I have uniformly asserted, both in public and private, 
the justice of the American war : I have constantly sup- 
ported in Parliament the general measures of Govern- 
ment, except at one particular crisis, while it was doubt- 
ful, after Burgoyne’s defeat, whether they would offer 
terms to the rebels. I agreed with you in a speculative 
opinion, almost equally rejected by both parties, that 
after the substance of power was lost, the name of inde- 
pendence might be granted to the Americans. 

I have often and severely censured the faults of ad- 
ministration, but I have always condemned the system of 
opposition ; and your judgment will allow that in public 
life every man is reduced to the necessity of choosing the 
side which upon the whole appears to him the least repre- 
hensible. The mere acceptance of a seat at the Board 
of Trade does not surely convey any reproach or dis- 
grace*, since you yourself, my dear Sir, have held the 
same disqualifying place under "several successive ad- 
ministrations, without any of these domestic reasons. 
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wliielu if ail exeii<e were neeessarjj might be alleged in 
my favour. You rcnuve an old conversation between us, 
eoueerning Mr. Peachy’s election, which passed, if I am 
not mistaken, in the garret of the House of Commons. 
At that time, I had never given a single vote again>t 
the actual measures of Government : and the indiscreet 
oiuriion which you urged me to declare, must apply to 
your sentiments, not to niy own. ■ I thought, and I still 
tliiiik, that were I master of a Borough, I would not, 
from motives of interest, elect a stremger whose political 
principles wmre repugnant to my own. 

Tims far, for my o%vn honour, I have been forced into 
this unpleasant, though I hope not intemperate expla- 
nation ; but I perfectly concur with your wish to avoid 
all future complaints or apologies. 

I most willingly embrace the offers of your private 
friendship, and I shall always cultivate a cordial inter- 
course with a person who is entitled to niy esteem and 
gratitude. ^ 

I beg you will present my kindest "wishes and compli- 
ments to Mrs. Eliot, and the rest of your family. I sup- 
pose iMr. Edtvard will succeed me at Liskeard, 

I am, my dear Sii', your moat obedient and affectionate 
humble servant, 

E. Gibbon.* 

n 

SECKET LETTEE FBOM M. IJTEOKEE TO LOED EOETH 
fEorth Papers.] 

Parky ee 1 Deeemhrey 1780. 

Pour yous seul, my Lord. 

Uhe personne aetuellement absente de Paris, et quo M. 
Walpole aura peut-etre nommec, my Lord Fayant enga- 

Ib his Memoirs (p. 238.) Gibbon thus speaks of this transaction: 
— In the premature dissolution wdiich followed, I lost my seat. Mr, 
Eliot was now deeply engaged in the measures of Opposition, and 
tlie electors of Liskeard are commonly of the same opinion as Mr. 

Eliot.’* , ■ ' . 
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g4e dans une demarclie qix’on n’a point aroiiee, M. Wal- 
pole s^est troiiTe dans le cas de s’ouvrir a moi, et ay ant eu 
connaissance a cette occasion de qiielqiies fragmens d’lme 
ietti-e qu’ii a re^u de yous, j’ai ete si frappe de la maniere 
noble et franclie avec laquelle yous manifestez d’lme 
maniere gen6rale votre amour pour la paix que cette lec- 
ture a anime en moi une idee qui yous montrera tout au 
moins; my Lordj Testime parfaite que j*ai de votre carac- 
tere, et ne pourra pas j’espere yous donner une mauYaise 
opinion dii mien. Yous desirez la paix, je la desire aussL 
Eapproclies ainsi par un sentiment si juste et par la droi- 
ture de nos intentions, pourquoi ne tenterions nous pas 
ce qu’essayeront un jour les Ministres de la Politique ? 
Nous ne leur ravirions pas les lionneurs d’un Ti'aite, mais 
nous pourrions preparer les premieres Yoies ou connaitre 
du moins si le temps est encore venu. J’ai toujours cru 
que la moderation, le bon sens, et la loyaute etaient le 
fondement des n%ociations, et les abregeaient iniiniment. 
Yous avez, je sais, my Lord, la confiance du Boi d’Angle- 
terre ; et comment ne Fauriez-Yous pas d’apres les ser- 
vices longs et soutenus que vous lui avez” rendu pendant 
tout le cours de votre honorable et brillante administra- 
tion? Je ne puis pas me giorifier d’avoir les memes 
droits a celle du Boi, mais je crois pouvoir yous assurer 
que des ouvertures raisonnables reussiraient tout aiissi 
bien dans mes mains que dans ceiles de tout autre. Mais 
S. M. doit tenir ainsi que le Boi d’Angleterre a une paix 
honorable, et e’est Ik oil commencent, je le sens bien, des 
didicultes. Yous avez surement plus de iumieres et de 
facilites que moi pour indiquer les moyens qiii peuvent 
concilier les pretensions des Parties Belligerantes ; mais 
sachant que taht que e’est M. Necker qui parle a Lord 
North mes paroles ne seront pas comptees, et que je les 
conhe d^xilleurs k un homme fidele, je dirai franchement 
du premier abord qu’en reflechissant a part moi sur cette 
matiere, je croirais qu^une treve plus ou moins longue, 
pendant laquelle les Parties Belligerantes en Amerique y 
conserveraient d’une maniere independante ce quVlles 
possedent, serait un premier aper^u raisonnable. Les 
echanges a faire entre la France et FAngleterre me pa- 
raissent faciles, ainsi que Foubli de ce commissaire inutile 
et irritant de Dunkerque. Quant a FEspagne, a qui le Boi 
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doit ildelitc et attacliement, je n’oserais .m’aTentiiror il 
parler de ses convoiiances et de sespreteiisioiiSjinais il est 
possible efc presqiie probable qii’elies Tons soBt conniies. 

Si mon idee eontrarie dans ressentiel Fopiiiion que vous 
arez ties seiitinieiis du Boi d’Angieterre^ Totre reponse 
finira notre eorrespoiiclaiiee. • 

Je tlois vous observeFj My Lordy que clans aueirn cas il 
ne poiirra coiivenir aux interets du Roi d’ouvrir une 
negociation publiqiie avant que les bases fussent assiirees 
secretement. La raison en est simple. Une negociation 
publique servirait puissamment votre credit et fbrait |X 3 U 
pour nous ; parceqiie le credit n’est qu’uiie portion de nos 
ressources, et qidii est plus fonde sur line bonne adminis- 
tration interieure que sur les circonstances politiques.^ 


m GBATTAIS^ TO LOEB MAHON. 


[Staabope Papers.] 

BiiMin, April 18. 1782, 

My Lord, 

I HAD the honour of receiving your Lordship’s letter, 
which I should have answered instantly, but was pre- 
vented by illness. I entirely enter into the spkit of your 
Lordship’s objection to a partial repeal of the 6th Geo. L 
Undoubtedly it would have been inadequate either to the 
purpose of jurisdiction or of legislation. The part of the 
law proposed to be left unrepealed, amounts to the exer- 
cise of a legislative power, and therefore, in order to re- 
linquish legislative supremacy, the appellant judicature 
should be relinquished also. 

I took the liberty of stating in the House of Commons 
yesterday your just and liberal sentiments with respect 
to Ireland, and stated your just distinction and motive, 
which was universally well received and admitted. ' 

* “ This letter was sent under cover to Lady North by the hand of 
“a French trader, who was ignorant from whom it came ; nor had 
Mr. W alpok been told of it. A pamphlet w$s thrown in with it to 
give it the appearance of a packet.” (Note to the MS, letter.) 
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We liave iiiiamnioiisly passed an, Address to His Ma- 
jesty, setting forth the causes of our discontents and jea- 
lousies. . The Address is the answer to the Message it is. 
conceived in terms respectful to (the) King, soothing to 
the spirit of England -without deserting the rights or 
character of Irehind. I am sure your Lordship will 
think that there is no one head of that Address which 
Ireland ought to depart from, and which Great Britain 
ought not in justice and wisdom, and may not with mag- 
nanimity, surrender. After the legislative claim is sur- 
rendered, the remainder, very material to the rights and 
feelings of the Irish, is nothing to England. The deter- 
mining our prospects in her House of Lords or Court of 
King’s Bench is very dilatory, expensive, and shameful to 
ns, but of no use to you, if you renounce the supremacy 
of legislature. Your Lordship’s country was only inte- 
rested in reserving the appellant judicature so long as 
she reserved a claim which the Courts here could not ac- 
knowledge : relinquishing the claim to take away our 
rights, there is political reason for determining our laws. 
As to the after questions ; the power exl^cised, but most 
undoubtedly not in its extent warranted by law, by the 
Privy Councils of both kingdoms, I am convinced your 
Lordship will see that it is not valuable to the British 
nation, nor is she in the smallest degree concerned in pre- 
serving iL You will also perceive that it (is) a total 
departure ’from the British Constitution, and a badge of 
slavery. 

The i^'Iutiny Bill in its perpetual state is an injury to 
both kingdoms : in short, if our enumerated causes of 
discontents and jealousies are duly considered, I do insist 
upon it that the claim of legislation is the only one in 
which the power of England has the appearance of being 
concerned, and that this claim of legislation to England 
is but the name of power. So you lose nothing which is 
real by a final settlement, and yon will gain the confidence 
-of L’eland, which is worth all the Declaratory Acts which 
power can make to affront men into a sense of their 
liberty. Your Lordship will find this kingdom has de- 
fined her grievances, and is not progressive in her dis- 
contents. Ever since I remember Parliament, the 6th of 
Geo. L, and the powers assumed by the Council, have 
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1 1 f '\’’r»nv TjOrclsliip Will 1)© 

been complained oi a, impossible to contem- 

moreoTcr, mid not to loathe the cle- 

plate the Bi’^*'** have the spirit of liberty, you 

fects our: '^nd the coutasioB :.of, tliose 

ought to distosmthed Breat Britain. 

great >1“''?'^’ if ™Vcoa«tiT had not been the admi- 
I ™te no donb. . s on. c jl, , 



S„eil n-a. a »S'd .ho 

i:'7onSi:4 &sSf«o the l.«ej -d .hboo 

medit would have respect, &c.&c., 

I have the honour to be, -b itn oreai e 


EETIBEMEKT OE sm HEIJBT CIINTOlf EROM THE 
AMEEICxVN C05IMAKD. 

[Extract from Sir Hemy Clinton’s MS. Memohs.] 

lf«y,1782. 

When my friends ®°|\^"havron^te mSd^oS 

Cornwallis’s letter was 1 ^ ^ ^ to avail 

pnblio,, »d ho» ,f '“i’ravoS the" odium ot 

themselves of it in_ my *“•;_ u and fix it on me, 
the late misfortune in 1 1 ^ n • ^ (unknown, 

.hey eon- eatnoafly f SnW » “S' 
liowever, to mjselij an c , gjj. Oarletoii 

wishes) to permit me to J® to relieve^ 

being in consequence W on the Stf 

me, I had the J^His^Majesty’s forces in 

of May, the chief I had neither soli- 

North America ; ^ Jy as an act of duty 

cited nor taTSwai-ds compelled 

with reluctance, and ii men 
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to retain for four years, although I had each year prayed 
to be released from it, from a thorough conviction of 
the impossibility of my doing anything very essential 
towards extinguishing the rebellion without more troops 
than I had the direction of, and a co-operating naval 
force constantly superior to that of the enemy ; for 
immediately after I received the command from Sir 
William Howe, nearly half of my best troops were 
detached, by order, to the West Indies, and on other 
distant services, from whence they never returned to me 
afterwards. Eeinforcements of troops and ships had 
been indeed most amply promised me, but neither came 
to answer any essential purpose, and my posts were, 
notwithstanding, insulted or menaced almost each year 
of my command, by powerful French fleets, three of 
which wei'e greatly superior to the King’s co-operating 
with me ; and the few scanty supplies of troops with 
which my army was sometimes fed, alw^ays arrived so 
late in the season, that they were in general of very 
little service ; and the first importation brought with 
.them a gaol distemper, which soon sent half of my army 
into the hospitals. To this may be added, that in 
consequence of the distance we were from our sources of 
supply, and perhaps some little inattention to our wants, 
I was more than once, during my command, reduced to 
the verge of starving ; so that when I look back at the 
‘ constantly diminishing strength of mj own army (vchieh 
weakened of course, in proportion to our conquests, and 
was never properly adequate, even to the defence of the 
extensive and numerous posts it occupied) and the daily 
increasing numbers, confidence, and discipline of that 
belonging to the enemy, together %vith the great aids 
they were frequently receiving, both in ships and troops, 
from Fx'ance and Spain, I only wonder that we did not 
meet with a serious affront sooner, I am, however, 
happy in the refiection that I did mj duty in con- 
pealing nothing from Administration ; having repeatedly 
warned them of our critical situation, and given it une- 
quivocally as my opinion, that unless they could furnish 
an army capable of crushing the rebellion at once, they 
had nothing but a ruinous protracted war to expect, and 
that, it might be wiser in that case to withdraw the 
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troops altogetlxexv and leave the further prosecution of it 
'“i'louW'eertainlvhave been a most fortunate circum- 
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f intlv mildii"’ preparations and forming pian» 
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Arrival Bat when disappointment ohliged mesa^nas 
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■w-ere ignorant of the true cause. 


DIVISIOIJS 5!i LOED ROCKnfGHAM’S CABISBT. 

[From the Duke of Grafton’s MS. Memoirs.] 

June, 1782. 

I ro-D from a Mnd of short diary, taken down at the 
time that Mr. Fox’s advice previously to Lord Eotkin 
1 ’ rif F^revaded less often than would be expected 

r^u^fe Mr. Oswald had been the 
r, nr, first nitched on to see and communicate with Dr. 

JhJrh^had ^Sotn with openness and freed ^ 
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tliese were to be considered as tlxe basis of the negotia- 
tion. Mr. Thomas GrenYilie was soon after sent over to 
PariSj to treat according to Mr. Fox’s plaiij with al! or 
ai\y of the belligerent Powers. 

'On Friday, the 28th (of June^ Fox called on me 
ill the evening ; when naturally, and witli much frank- 
ness, he entered upon his awkward situation at Coniicil, 
complaining of the decided opinions against everything 
proposed by him ; and added, that it would be impossible 
to go on in such a way, and that he could not proceed to 
write to ISIr. Grenville till he laid laid the matter before 
another Cabinet. , ^ . He said that he saw too 

plainly that the present (Ministry) could not last, and 
grounded his argument on his considering Lord Shel- 
burne to be as fully devoted to the views of the Court as 
ever Lord Korth had been. 



.. , . .... . .. Jidij 12. 

I HAD soon after a very friendly communication of all 
1;hat had passed among Lord Bockingham’s principal 
friends, from Lord Keppel, who kept nothing back from 
me as far as he was informed ; by the whole of which 
it appeared to me, that Mr. Fox was decided to gii'e 
new arrangement, though he was once 


At a Cabinet held on the 30th (of June), the day 
previous to that on winch Lord Rockingham died, Mr. 
Fox pressed us earnestly to give separately our opinion 
on the same point he had urged on Wednesday, relative!}' 
to the Independence of America being freely granted, 
even ivithout a treaty for a peace. The majority Tvas 
for a treaty accompanying the surrender of the claim ; 
but that it was also advisable that Independence should 
in the first instance be' allowed, as the basis to treat on. 
This decision not coming up to Mr. Fox’s ideals, lie 
declared with much regret, that his part was taken to 
quit his ofiice, which the illness alone of Lord Rocking- 
ham occasioned him for the present to hold. Such was 
state of the . Cabinet when the country had to deplore 
loss of this most amiable man and upright ^^linister. 
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broiipriit 1)j tlie Bolce of Biclimoiid and Lord Keppel to 
say to tliemj tluit if Lord John Cavendish would take the 
Seals, lie would remain his colleague* -Lord John was 
for a moment in doubt, but on the first of bis hesitating, 
Fox waited not an instant, but decided his own resigna- 
tion. Lord Keppel acknowledged that the sliare of power 
offered by Lord Shelburne was all tJiat Mr. Fox could 
desire to assist his maiiagenient of the House of Com- 
mons, arid was equal to anything that could in justice be 
required, or rmth propriety granted. The distress of 
Lord KeppeFs mind was great, but the sense of wdiat 
was clue to the country, to the fieet in general, and to the 
ofiicers lie had himself sent on different commands, pre- 
vailed over all other considerations. 


Juli/ 13 . 

I HAi> a long conversation with Mr. Fox, ^ whose 
natural character was to be open, and particularly so to 
me. He laid gx'eat stress on what he felt on finding that 
he had been so principal an instrument to make that very 
man (Lord Shelburne) Minister, whom he most disliked. 
He also plainly told me that he never should have sided 
with the Duke of Richmond to prevail on Lord Rocking- 
ham to come in, if he had not thought that 4ihe Cabinet 
formation, as delivered in, would not have been accepted 
by the King. 


EARL OF SHELBURNE TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

Shelburne Monse^ Azigiist IQ. 1782. 

Mr BEA.B Duke, ■ ^ , 

It was my intention to write to your, Grace a long 
letter, but I have been prevented ; I will, however, do it, 
and shall have great pleasure in delivering my mind to 
your Grace, in whose friendship and ' principles I have 
a most perfect confidence ; but it is impossible to describe 
to you how provokingly my time is taken up with the 
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nonsense of Mr. Barkers Bill. It was l3otli framed and 
carried tlirongh witliout tlie least regard to facts ; and 
penned so that every line required the opinion of the 
Attorney General. "The only extravagance I have, or 
shall he guilty of, is in favour of Lord Jersey. In the 
mean time, I want to know your Grace’s opinion about 
Suffolk. It is of the utmost consequence to our negotia- 
tion, to show that there is some spirit remaining with the 
public, and if our negotiation hiiis, our existence must 
depend upon its coming forth. lam not without hopes 
that the example might catch ; and if it goes on, could 
wish it upon the broadest ground possible. 

I am going to Wycombe for a day, and will not there- 
fore, as I am very late, trouble your Grace tvith more 
than to assure you that 

I am, See., 

Shelbxtehe. 


NOTE BY THE DUKE OF GEAFTON. 

The Suffolk measure alluded to in this letter, related to 
the landowners of that county subscribing to the build- 
ing of a line-of-battle ship, a measure proposed by other 
counties alsc^ and would have taken place had the war 
unfortunately continued. 


EAEL OE SHELBTONB TO SECBETABY TOWHSHEND. 

[State Paper Office.] 

Streatham^ October 26. (1782.) 

- Bear IVIr. Townshend, 

May I take the liberty of requesting you to forward 
the inclosed to Mr. Oswald, with the King’s commands to 
interest himself in behalf of the Penn family, and to com- 
municate it to the Commissioners, if he thinks it will 
serve their cause. 
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I liave no copj of it, nor do I^beliere that tlieyhare; ^ 
so that you "will be so good as to desire llr. Oswald, to 
return tlie original or a copy. .y- ■ ' ■ 

The King gave me, from the beginning of the negotia- 
tion, his most distinct orders to take every step possible g 

in favour of the Penn family. 

Ever yours, - 

Sheebueke. : 


«' . ■ 

m riTZHERBEET TO EOEB GEABTHAM. 

[Extract.] 

Paris^ October 2%. 

E lYINO dwelt much, as usual, upon the subject of Gib- 
ralta *, he (the Comte d’ Aranda) said that in case our 
Com 3 would consent to treat for the exchange df that 
fortr ss, there was no possession belonging to the Spanish 
momrchy, wifhout literally dismembering it, that the 
King, his master, would not willingly cede to us; and 
having repeated this after his manner, again and again, 
without explaining what he meant by the limbs of Spain^ 
he at length went so far of himself as to particularise, 
first the island of Cuba, and afterwards tlmt of Porto 
Rieo as coming under that description, adding (at least, 
so I understood him,) that these were the only possessions, 
exclusively of the South American Continent, that he 
excepted out of the foregoing general offer. 


m STEACHEY TO THE AMEEIGAH COMMSSIOHEEa 

[State Paper Office.] ^ 

Paris, Noveird)er 5 , 1782 . 

Gekti-bmeh,- ^ , ' ' . . 

Knowiho the expectation of the Eng% Mnisters that 
a full indemnity shah be provided for the whole body of 
refugees^* either by % restitution of -them property, or by 
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some stipulated compensation for tlieir losses, and being 
confident, as I liaye repeatedly assured yon, that your re- 
fusal on this point will be the great obstacle to a con- 
clusion and ratification of that peace which is meant as a 
solid, perfect, and permanent reconciliation and reunion 
between Great Britain and America, I am imwilling to 
leave Paris without once more submitting the matter to 
your consideration. It affects equally, in my opinion, 
the honour and the humanity of your country and of ours. 
How flir you will be justified in risking every favourite 
object of America, by contending against these principles, 
is for you to determine. Index^endence and a more than 
reasonable possession of territory seem to be within your 
reach. Will you suffer them, to be outweighed by the 
gratification of resentment against individuals ? I ven- 
ture to assert that such a conduct has no parallel in the 
history of civilised nations. 

I am under the necessity of setting out by two o^clock 
to-day.^ If the time is too short for your re-considera- 
tion and final determination of this important point, I 
shall hope that you will enable Mr. Oswrald to despatch a 
messenger after me, who may be -with me before morning 
at Chantilly, where I propose sleeping to-night, or who 
may overtake me before I arrive in London, with a satis- 
factoiy answer to this lettei*. 

rb I have the honour, S&c. 

H. Steachet. 


ME. STBACHET TO SECEETAEY TOWKSHEXD. 

Paris, Wov, 29. 1782. ' 

Eleven at Night 

A YEBY few hours ago, we thought it impossible that 
treaty could be made. We have at last, however, 
brought matters so near to a conclusion, tlmt have 
agreed upon Articles, and are to meet to-morrow for the 
purpose of signing. Bnciosed are such of the Articles as 
are altered, and an additional one which we mean as a se- 
curity in case it be true that Bermuda is taken. 
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m STRACHET TO SECEETABY TOWESHEEB. 

jPartSj. 29. iiB2. 

Yo'Slriv^e by 
aanoyledgments,^uid I . m ^^^5^ 

Svoir ^fcZZ- the Article of the Eefagee. as 
„a.v settled, 

we would admit the 

''■•some' alterations., were /B^ade,..:aBii;;^_ s«iw^ > j , .,„ 

rrii^'£|~K=fT£ 

sure of seeing you, which I think wiU be oeioie 
I am, with the truest esteem, *'«•’ 


IIE. STEACHBY TO MR. EEPEAS. 
;: ; ::;[Extract.3\ . ^ 


Dbab Nebbas, 


Paris, JSlbv.^. 1782. 


* • * , 1* AT* sitmlaiiied’ for ttos re- 

Now, are we ^ I hope to arrive 

seuing 7°“ ^’'"“^fpt.ii^eiit tliOTgh that is not material, 
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I am lialf dead with perpetual anxiety^ and' shall Bot be 
at ease till I see how the- great men receive - me. , . , If this 
is not as good a peace as was expected, I am confident 
it is the best that could have been made. 

Adieu for a few days. ■ , 

H. SmiCHET. 


BIYISIOSiS m LOKB BHELBIIEISE’S CABEfBT. 

[Brom the BtdLe of Grafton’s MS. Memoirs.} 

Nov. and Dee. 1782, 

Ox my arrival in town, ISTov. 24th, I found that the 
Parliament was prorogued on account of the negotia- 
tions. 

I resume again my Journal, in which there had been a 
chasm f':om September to that time, but I have so strong 
a recollection of the events, that I equally depend upon 
m’y memory. On the day after my arrival in town, I 
received, by my good old servant, Schaller, a verbal mes- 
sage from Lord Shelburne, that he came to town almost 
on purpose to see me, and that he should be with me 
at four o’clock next day. I had not yet seen any of the 
Ministers when his Lordship called upon me according to 
his message. The measure of proroguing the meeting of 
Parliament, he told me, stood on the ground of a firm 
persuasion that the Court of Prance was in earnest, and 
intended to bring forward, through M. de Bayneval, who 
had returned to Paris, such answers, before the 5th of 
December, as might be considered an ultimatum, on 
which peace or a continuation of the war was to be de- 
cided. . 

Lord Shelbiime then expatiated on the little hope that 
could be entertained from a continuance of the war; in 
which opinion I perfectly agreed with him, though I 
differed widely on the little consequence he gave to the 
cession' of ,.0ibraltar.'' On finding this differenee in our 
sentiments, i„said -^hat I was sorry to hear this from him ; 
on which LordiShelbume observe^ that I never had wished 
that the ce^on of that place should stand in the way of 
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a peace, provided an equivalent, was found, siicli as Porto 
Eico. I replied : “ Understand me right. I shall always 

part with Gibraltar with the greatest reluctance, tliotigh 

I am still free to acknowledge that I think that a 

proper peace ought not to hang on this one poiiit in 
" case a fair equivalent offered.’^ But I said that I did 
not know siiilciently the value and eircumstanees of tiie 
Island to say that I considered Porto Eico to be siieh an 
equivalent as would .satisfy me. To this his Lordship 
replied that I might be assured that on the fullest in- 
quiry I should find, as he had, that the value would ex- 
ceed my expectations. 

On the morning of the 2n{l of December, de Eav- 
nevai returned, and with him M. de Tergeiines’ son. 
. . , , Next day, Lord Shelburne sent to me to call upon 
him before the meeting of the Cabinet He acquainted 
me, in much hurry, with the heads of the Spanish 
answer and exchanges offered. He showed me also the 
draft for the King’s Speech, then, excusing himself for 
leaving me*sq abruptly to go to the Duke of Eich- 
mond, I went down to the Cabinet^ which sat discussing 
the several points from eleven till half-past seven. A 
minute was drawn, at last, of advice upon the Spanish 
Article, but with an intention that it should again come 
before tis. 

Lord Shelburne, as I observed, was parScularly vexed 
at what I had held out on the Spanish business, and 
on the various equivalents proposed for the cession of 
Gibraltar. A message from him the next morning did 
not surprise me ; and as he desired to see me as soon, 
as possible, I went to him as soon as I had bt*eak- 
fasted, with a firm resolution to maintain my ground. 
He, in the first place, inquired of me where I had taken 
up the notion that a barren, uninhabited Island was 
equal to or- more valuable than West Florida, and after- 
wards, whether I still continued in the same opinion. 
My answer was, that I was clear, from the*best informa* 
tion on the subject, that the greatest advantages, both 
for trade and power, might foe derived 'from Trinidad ; 
and that I professed an indignation, that Spain should 
succeed in having her great object, -Gibraltar, conceded 
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to lier, up Triiiitiad, to be in iiclclition to 

any cession she bad ■ proposed to ns. I added fiirtlier^ 
and Tery deliberately, that, friend to peace as I anxiously 
was, sooner than I would sign the treaty on such teriiis 
as seemed now to be intended, I could answer it to mj 
conscience and to my country to advise the coiitiniiance of 
the war until better terms could be obtained. After inncli 
difference of opinion on w’hat related to the negotiation, 
and many -warm obseiwations on the factions by wliicli 
the country was distracted, he said to me : — Duke of 
Grafton, I will fairly tell yon that as to Lord Keppel, I 
should be happy to see him away from his Board. The 
“ Duke of Eichmond, also, must take the part he judges 
“ proper : I shall see it with indifference. But, though 
it would be very unpleasant to me, and give me great 
concern to differ from you, yet I must bear it, for I am 
“ resolved to stand by the King.’^ 


EXTEACTS OF LETTEES FEOM KING GEOEGE THE 
THIED TO LOED XOETIP, 

1780--1782, 

AM TO BISHOP HUED OF WOECESTEE, 
1782--1783. 

Fehnmry 22. 1780. 

Loun North cannot be surprised at my having read 
with some astonishment that the majority was so small 
this morning, on a question which was to circumscribe 
the power of the Crown to bestow its benevolence to 

persons in narrow circumstances4 Had the vSpeaker 

■ - 

* See the preliminary notice to the former series of these letters in 
the Appendix, Yoi V, 

f Sir George Savile’s motion for an account of the pensions 
granted, on which Lord Horth*s amendment was carried by only two 
votes, — 1 88 against 1 86. 
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been able to continue Liiit Tuesclnjj tliere was every 
reason to expec‘t a very great majority. I must rernim! 
Lord North of a similar event winch ocenrred when 
Mr. Gremdlle was at the head of the Treasury — ilu' 
f|uestion on Ghmeral Warrants, When he wmte^ 
word of the division, marks of being dispirited wcTe 
obvious. I instantly answered that if he would but hide 
his feelings and speak with firmness, the first oceasiem 
that offered lie would find his numbers retorn. He 
followed my adviee, and the event exceeded my most 
sanguine expec rations. 


Alarcli 7. 1780. 

I CAX never suppose this country so lost to all ideas of 
self-importance as to be willing to grant American Inde- 
pendence. If that word be ever universally adopted, I 
shall despair of this country being preserved from a 
’State of inferiority. I hope never to see that day, for, 
'however I am treated, I must love .this countrv". 


1780. 

You cannot be surprised at my real sorrow in seeing 
you persist in the idea that your health will not permit 
you to ixuiiain in your present situation. Had I the 
power of oratory or the pen of an Addison, I could say 
no more than what I can convey in the few following 
lines — namely, that I am conscious if you will resolve 
with spirit to continue in your present employment, tlmt, 
with the assistance of a new Parliament, I shall be able 
to keep the present Constitution in its pristine lustre ; 
that there is no means of letting you retire from taking 
the lead that will not probably , end in. evil ; and that 
therefore, till I see things change to, a more favourable 
situation, I shall not think myself at Hbertj to grant; 
your request. You must be the judge whether you can 
honoui^ably desert me when infalibl© ruin must ensue. 
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Jidif o. 1780. 

The propositions of Opposition are understood to be as 
follows : — 

1. The American War requires no discussion, as they 
did not see how the troops could now be called from 
thence, and the dependence of America need not at pre- 
sent be taken into consideration. 

n. That some public measui'es must be admitted to 
make them to coalesce with reputation, such as Mr. 
Crewe’s Bill, the Contractors’ Bill, and part, if not the 
whole, of Mr. Burke’s Bill. 

ni. Lord Rockingham did not want office, — to offer 
the Duke of Richmond — and Mr. Fox to be considered 
on this occasion, 

IV. The Dukes of Portland and Manchester — Mess^®. 
Townshen d and Burke. 

y. No objection to any one remaining in office but 
Lord Sandwich. 

The^eTasive answer about America will by no means 
answer. Indeed, on all constitutional points the Opposi- 
tion have run .so wild that it is absolutely necessary for 
those who come into office to give assurances that they do 
not mean to be hampered by the tenets they have held dur- 
ing their Opposition. The second proposition is therefore 
quite inadmissible. The Duke of Richmond and Mr. Fox 
have more avowedly than any others of the Rockingham 
party dipped themselves; for they have added shortening 
the duration of Parliaments, and the former, by a strange 
conceit of changing the whole mode and right of election, 
would materially alter the Constitution. This (being) 
added to his unremitted personal ill-conduct to me, it can- 
not be expected that I should express any wish of seeing 
him in my service. 

Persons must atone for their faults before I can 
attempt to forgive them. The Duke of Richmond has 
not put his foot into my apartments for seven j^ars ; but 
not content with this sent me a message by Lord Wey- 
mouth, that though he never came near me, he, as a Lieu- 
tenant-General, asked my leave to go to France. As to 
hir. Fox, if any lucrative, . not Ministerial, office can be 
pointed out for him, provided he will support the mea- 
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suresEf Government, I sMl JiaTe no objection to tlie 
proposition. He never bad any pmuciple, and cantbere- 
fore act as liis interest may guide him. 

The Duke of Portland I sbonid with pleasure see in 
Biy service. Ireland, or any great Court office, would, I 
hope, suit Mm. Tlie Duke of Manchester in a lucrative 
office I should not object to. Mess^^- Townshend and 
Burke would be real acquisitions. 


Septemher 2Q. 1780- 

SiR H. Clinton’s despatch^ is certainly of a very 
gloomy cast. But the giving up the game would be 
total ruin. A small state may certainly subsist, but a 
great one mouldering cannot get into an inferior situa- 
tion, but must be annihilated. We must strengthen the 
West Indian squadron, recruit Clinton’s army, not for 
conquest, but to keep what he has. The French never 
could stand the cold of Germany j that of America 
must be more /atal to them. America is distressed to 
the greatest degree. The finances of France as well as 
Spain are in no good situation. This war, like tlie last, 
will prove one of credit. By giving up the game, we 
destroy ourselves to avoid destruction. We must put 
everything on the continent of America into the best 
state of defence, contract the war to that sol<* end, and on 
fioat do as much mischief to our enemies as we can. 


( On the Secret Letter from M, JSfecker to Lord WorthJ) 

December 18. 1780- 

It shows France is under greater difficulties than we 
imagined, or she would not by such various channels 
seem to court peace. With France it is easily settled 
if she would desist from encouraging ivbellion, or n^t 
add to her other insults by attempting to efiect independ- 
ency 5 which, whether under its apparent name or a truce, 
is the same in reality. 

Of the precediDg 215th of Aagust^; Hew York and 

printed in the former part of this Appendix (p, iv.). 
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February 9, 1*181, 

You maj settle with Mr, Wraxallj Member for liin- 
doBj in any just demands lie may have. Undoubtedly lie 
was sent oTer by the discontented nobility of Beiiniarky 
previous to the death of the late Queen my sister, with a 
plan for getting her back to Copen liagen, which was in- 
troduced to me with a letter from her. Her death and 
Fjy delicate situation, having consented to her retiring 
into my Crerman dominions, prevented me from entering 
eagerly into this proposal. 


( On a Peerage to Lord George Germaine*) 

December 26. 1781. 

No one can then say he is disgraced ; and when the 
appointment of Sir Guy Carleton^ accompanies his 
retreat, it will be ascribed to its true caTase, and not to 
any change in my sentiments on the essential point ; 
namely, the getting a peace at the expense of a separation 
from America, which no difficulties can get me to con- 
sent to. 


3Iarch 17. 1782. 

SoEiiY to find that the majority this morning did not 
exceed nine. It looks as if the House of Commons were 
going lengths that could not have been expected. I am 
resolved not to. throw myself into the hands of Opposition 
at all events, and shall certainly, if things go as they 
seem to tend, know what my conscience as weU as honour 
dictates as the only way left for me. 

* In the spring of 1782, as already stated, Sir Henry Clinton was 
succeeded hy Sir Guy Carleton as Commander-in-Chief of the force 
in North America. Lord George Germaine and Sir Guy Carleton 
. had long been personal enemies. See, in the Appendix to my Sixth 
.Yolume, the King’s letter of March 3. 1 US 
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3Iarch21. 1782. 

Slinisters, and a moio „ , before. I l^ave to the 

than, I believe,_evn-_;j\ a= kno number I have saved, 

last fousht for indivKtualb, Ji “ 3;i,w few. You would 

except iiy ven tbe Duke of Montagu was 

hardly believe i^‘‘\®Xvu-ed that I would sooner let 
strongly run at, but i i^te Governor ol my 

confusion toUow than n man- so that he and 

sons, ^Ind so 'i^exceptimmble man 

Lord Ashburnham remain. but 1 ever did, 

s JO. - . «»■>. “ “■ “ “■ 

£ul servant 


rrrt nT^HOP HUED OS WORCESTEB, CLEKK 

the kikg t(J bishot 

Windsor, July 

My good Loed, ^ .„ceiyed on Sunday your 

iTiswithinfimtesahs . t German books, 

letter ; by tvbicb I by Professor Heyne, by my 

wrote in Latin, and j at Hartlebury. I own 

directions, for .Jf of Gottingen I have 

the reputation of the L e . jjjankind reflect, 

much at heart, X encourage religion, vir- 

they must allow ^ jnuch solid praise as those 

tue, and literature, ^ commit aU the horrors of 

who disturb the ^^-Id, and comm 

war, to gain the repu a ^ live In unprincipled days^; 

* The originals of the^ y?M 18*9- atll.e 

l,ui-ehaBedby SirEobevtPeel. 
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to. tlie education of 'tlie rising generation. Wliere mj 
opinion must he of weight ^ — I mean in my Electoral 
dominions — it shall he the chief object of my care ; and 
shoiild it, he crowned with success, it may incline others 
to follow the example. 

Your Tetj aiiectionate friend, 

Georoe E. .■ 


THE KffiG TO BISHOP HERD. 

Windsor^ August 20. 1782. 

My goob Lorb, 

There is no probability, and, indeed, scarce a possi- 
bility, that my youngest child* can survive this day. 
The knowing you are acquainted with the tender feelings 
of the <«Queen’s heart, convinces me you will be uneasy 
till apprised that she is calling the only solid assistant 
under affliction — religion — to- her assistafice. 

She feels the peculiar goodness of Divine Providence, 
in never having before put her to so severe a trial, 
though she has so numerous a family. I do not deny 
(that) I also write to you, my good Lord, as a balm to 
my mind. As I have not you present to converse with, 
I think it the most pleasing occupation by this means to 
convey to you, that I place my confidence that the 
Almighty will never dll my cup of sorrow fuller than I 
can bear ; and when I reflect on the dear cause of our 
tribulation, I consider his change to he so greatly for his 
advantage, that I sometimes think it unkind to wish his 
recovery had been effected. And when I take this event 
in another point of view, and reflect how much more 
miserable it would have been to have seen him lead a life 
of pain, and perhaps end thus at a more mature age, I 
a^-so confess that the goodness of the Almighty appears 
strongly in what certainly gives me great concern, but 
might have been still more severe. 

, G. E. 


* Prince Alfred. 
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■ THE Klim TO 'BISHOF HtJRD. ' 

Windsor^ 3Iay 6. 1788. 

Mt good Lord, 

The liuiiianity wliicli is not among the least conspi- 
cuous of vour excellent cpialities, would, I am persuaded, 
make jou feel for tlie present distress in wliicli the 
Queen and I are involved, had you not*tlie farther incite- 
ment of a sincere attachment to us both. 

The little object we are deploring ^ was known to you, 
and consequently his merits : therefore you will not be 
surprised that the blow is strong. We both call on the 
sole assistant to those in distress — the dictates of 
religion. I have proposed to the Queen, and she approves 
of it, that I should desire you to come on Saturday, and 
bring Mr. Fisher with you, that, on Sunday, in my chapel 
in the Castle, we may have the comfort of bearing you 
preach, and receiving from your bands the Com- 
munion. I think this a very proper time for renemng 
the baptismal wow : and, though greatly grieved, I feel 
true submission to the decrees of Providence, and great 
thankfulness for having enjoyed for four years that dear 
infant. 

George E. " 

- - #'■ 

POSTSCPJPT OX THE AMBEICAX ¥AE. 

Since the preceding sheets were in type, I have received, 
through the kindness of my friend, Colonel William 
Mure, M.P., a copy of the work privately printed by him, 
and presented to the Maitland Club. Selections from 
the Family Papers preserved at Caldwell,” 3 vols. 4to., 
1854.) From these, by Ms permission, I here append two 
extracts, illustrative of the American War. The first, a 
secret letter from one of the French Generals to one of 
the French Ministers, appears to have been intercepted 
by the British troops, and obtained by Captain Mure, of 

♦ Bdnce Ocfcayins? born 1779, died May .3, 1783. 
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Caldwell, wlien ■ serving on tlie staff of Cornwallis’s ariiiw 
In its geiieralvtone.. i.t iimv be consiclered a little too dis- 
paraging ; jet it is. strong evidence of tbe aversion with 
wdiicii tiie American people still continiied to regard their 
old enemies the-Freiicli, and it is also of value, as it serves 
to prove how nnfavonrably, even after the events of 
Saratoga, the Frencdi officers W'ere disposed to judge of 
the American c-anse. 

The second is from Captain Mure himself, wdien 
taken wdth the troops of Cornwallis at York-towni ; it 
vividly depicts the spirit of that gallant and deserving, 
though unfortunate, garrison. 

■ M» ' 

Jime^ 1854 


GENEEAL BU POETAIL AU COMTE BE ST. GEEmiN, 

mmsTim b’etat. 

Du Camp de White-marshy 
(Extrait) {vers la fin de 1 777.) 

C’etait une faute capitale an Gouvernement Britan- 
nique, de vouloir que le General Bourgoyne traversat plus 
de 200 lieues dans un pays affreux et presque desert, pour 

venir joindre ies Generaux Howe et Clinton 

I/^venemerft a ete encore plus heureux que je ne pen- 
sais. Mais si les Anglais, au lieu de taut de diversions, 
qui ont ete faites aux depens de I’objet principal, eussent 
operd contre le General Washington avec 18 ou 20 rnille 
hommes, je ne sais pas trop ce que nous serions devenus ; 
car, quant h, nous, en doublant notre armee nous ne 
doublons pas sa force, mais triplons notre embarras. 

Yoila pour le plan de campagne. Si nous examinons 
ensuite la conduite du'Gendral Howe, nous voyons quhl 
n’a pas menie fait tout ce qu’il pouvait faire. Comme 
eu I’honneur. de vous le mander apres la bataille de 
Brandywine, sTl eut profite de ses avantages il ne seralt 
plus question de Farmee du General Washington. Et 
depuis il a mis dans toutes ses operations une lenteur, une 
timiditd, qui a toujottm fsi»it Fobjet de mon etonnement 
Mais il pent se raviser ; on pent envoyer de Londres un 
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et alors nous bo nous ' on . tirerons pas, 

""-sSci W» i. le. 6-t— 

le riiabiiete des Generaiix ne penveBtse pie\oiF, ik ue 
doivent point ontrer dans les speculations 
nour I’avenii-. N’aTons done egard quau nombre at 
?Zne^- et ie crois pouvoir avancer que si les Anglais 

CCta^oir iei 30 mille homines, ils doivent redmre 
peintnt aioii _ - i,^ter cette reduc- 

Srrtin4e75&S pSque^^eie, e’est lo manque _de 
* •t^ATTs dp n-uerre et de clioses necessaires a la vie. 
Srrd iot le num-ril Ini faut it i^u pres tont : en 
S il 1«T fa». -“'"g £ 

tnitticks sont ptas importans qu’on ne le croirait 

la snerre, les Ain4ricains, qnoique ne connais- 
7 Ip toe avaient abondamment tont ce qm est 
nSeZel nne ^toommode et agreable Etre la plus 

r?S.siUi«s=ir.“poSe^^^ 

«1 SIS Pa* ?«e ■» -i* 1“ 

^1lln£c‘qnc la France, si eUe vent achever cette 

sdre,po«tq«ilnettoovewl^„^,^^^P^^^ 

•t /■ 1. -..-J. nill^ I 
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CAPTAIN AIUBE OF CALDWELL TO ANDEEW STUART, 

ESQ., ME. 


October 2L 1781. 

AIy deah Sir, 

I CAXNOT sufficiently lament tlie unfortunate occasion 
on wMcli I Lave commenced mj correspondence with you 
from America. With the receipt of this, yon will hear 
of the great public loss which has beffillen us, by the 
capitulation of this army in York-town, which took place 
yesterday, and by which I am once more a prisoner. I 
refer you to Lord Cornwallis’s letter in the Gazette for 
the particulars of this melancholy business. Every man 
in the garrison is conscious that all has been done that 
could bo done, and the greatest part of them would with 
pleasu* **e have sacrificed their lives, could it any further 
have promoted the general good. 

We have been blocked up since the 28th of August, 
by a fleet of thirty-five sail of the line, and have been 
besieged by an army of at least 20,000 men, with an 
artillery sufficient to attack the strongest fortified place 
in Europe. After expending all our ammunition — 
though almost unable to show a gun, against the superi- 
ority of the enemy’s artillery — with only a week’s 
provision, with no prospect of relief, and after having 
obliged the enemy to finish their second parallel within 
150 yards of our lines, Lord Cornwallis, to save the lives 
of many brave soldiers^ entered into terms. 

The capitulation was signed on the 19th, surrendering 
prisoners of war about 3,200, fit for duty, besides 200 sick 
or wounded. We had between 500 and 600 killed and 
wounded during the siege. I am sorry to be obliged to 
tell you, that your poor nephew, Major Cochrane^, 
''suffered amongst the former. He had his head carried 
off by a cannon shot, when standing close to my Lord 
Cornwallis. 


f 


* Sou oL the fifth Eaxl of Dundoiiald, by Ms Countess, sister of 

Mr.' .Stuart, " ;■ 
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1 

1 -t-iTn-rv Ib 9» most spirited. 

He .jtclies i-oni the Commander-in-Chief, 

r:So?i«tsis 

The French officers’are polite to an extreme. 

Believe me, . ^ a 

Your affection^e, &c. »c., 

William Muee. 
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don’s History, 145. His death, 
147. 

Augusta, I’rincesB, her marriage 
with the Prince of Brunswick, v. 
56. 


Bacon, his career as an artist, vi- 

' ,326... 

Bacon, Lord, his maxim on garden- 
ing, vi,'329. 

Baillie, Captain, his case against 

, Lord Sandwdeh, vii. 83. 

Balmerino, Lord, Joins Prince Cliai-les, 

iii. 232. His trial and execu- 
tion, 319. 

Bankes, Henry, his character in 
Pai-liament, vii. 76. In favour 
of ceding Gibraltar, 205. 

Banks, Sir Jo.seph, his character, 
vi. 283. Explores the Soutii 
Seas, 283. 289. 291. Becomes 
President of the Boval Society, 
323. 

Barclay, David, his interview wdth 
FranMin, vi. 30. 

Barnard, Sir John, his character, ii. 
157. His conduct in Parlia- 
ment, 163, 164. Proposes to 
lower the interest of the National 
Debt, 198. His Pla/Sousc Bill, 
231. Eefuses to attend the Com- 
mittee against Walpole, iii. 121. 
Moves to repeal the Bribery Oath, 

iv. 30. His complaints of the 
scepticism of that age, vi. 312. 

Barrd, Colonel, Ms first spech in 
Parliament, iv. 248. A most' 
ready debater, 51. Opposes 
the Stamp Act, 86. Appointed 
to office, 159. His sathe upon 
the Peers, 283. ’ His tribute to 
the memory of Chatham, vi, 232, 
233. Declaims against the Pen- 
sion List, vii. 7, 8. His alter- 
cation with Lord North, 137. Ap- 
pointed Treasm'er of the Navy, 
145. Enormous pension granted 
him, 165. 

Bamngton, Lord, becomes Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,, iv. 218. 
And Treasurer of the Navy, 258. 
His conversation wdth Newcasf le, 
275. Belonged to. the “ King s 
Friends,” v. 1 1 6. His letter ap- 
proving the conduct of the troops, 
196. His patronage of Philip 
Francis, 220. Moves the expul- 
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felon of WilkeSj S27. Strenuous :j 
fiii* the taxation of America, 266. 
His representation to the King, 
vl 226. 

Barrymore, Earl of, arrested and ex- 
amined, iii. 161. Agent sent by 
to Prince Charles, 277. 

Bath, Earl of {see Palteney), meets 
Walpole in the House of Lords, 
iii. IIS. His first speech as a 
Peer, 140. Desires to be placed 
at the head of the Treasury, 155. 
Disappointed, 156. His forty 
houi'a^ MinistiT, 295. Writes a 
pamphlet, iv. 189, His letters to 
Colman, vii. 324. 

Bath, Order of the, revived, ii, 76. 

Bathurst, Lord, his caustic wit in the 
defence of Atterbury, ii. 48. His 
answer to Wharton, 73. An able 
speaker in Opposition, iii. 67. Al- 
lusion to him by Burke, vi. 34. 

Bathurst, second Lord and Earl, his 
eondneP as Chancellor, v. 272. 
Opposes the Cliathain Annuity 
Bill, vi. 233. Resigns, 235, As- 
sailed in the Gordon riots, vii. 19. 

Baum, Colonel, his letter to Bur- 
gojne, yi. 373. Defeated and 
made prisoner, 174. 

Beckford, Alderman, a friend of Pitt, 
IT. 248. An^ active member of 
Parliament, V. TO. Becomes Lord 
Mayor, 14, Conveys a message 
to Pkt, 36. His motion upon 
Indian aifiiirs, 174. , His address 
to the King, 272. His illness and 
death, 273. 

Bedford, John, Duke of, becomes 
Secretary of Slate,, iii, 343, Ca- 
bals against him, iv. 16, He 
resigns, 17. Hamed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 85. His angry 
reproaches to Fox, 107. His con- 
duct in his Vice-Royalty, 126. 
^Resigns, 218. Goes as ambas- 
sador to Paris, 269. Signs the 
Preliminaries of Peace, 272. Con- 
cludes the definitive treaty, 277* 
His advice to the King, v. 36. 
Becomes President of the Council, 


40. His view of the Regency 
Bill, 97. Pelted by the mob^ 101, 
His town-house assailed, 102. 
Hls new demands, 106. His 
angry expostulations with the 
King, 107. Dismissed from office, 
108. Declines the offers of Chat- 
ham, 173. And of Grafton, 1S6. 
His motion on American affairs, 
241. 

Begums of Oude, case of the, vii. 
297—301. 

BelleLsle, Mareschal de, hi.s command 
in Germany, iii. S3. 12S. His 
captivity in England, 182. 

Benfield, Paul, account of, vii. 268, 

Bengal, grievous famine in, vii. 234. 

Bernard, Francis, liis gOTerament of 
Massachusetts, v. 235. 237. 239. 
Created a Baronet, 241. At issue 
with the colonists, 263. Recalled, 
263. 

Bernsdorff, Baron, his negotiations, 
i. 230. And mpacifcy, 354. 

Berwick, Slareschal de, hi.s correspon- 
dence with the Jacobites, i. 81. 135* 
343. His remarks on Bolingbroke, 
192. Confers with the Swedish 
Mini.ster, 256. His campaign on 
the Pyrenean frontier, 339. Takes 
fe. Sebastian, 341. His death 
and character, ii. 260, 

“ Black Hole,” horrors of the, iv. 
318. 

Blackstone. Dr., assailed by Junius, 
V, 214. His character-, 233. And 
Commentaries, 233. 

Blakeney, General, his defence of 
Stirling Castle, iii. 284. And of 
St. Philip’s, iv. 64. 70. 

Bligh, General, his miscarriage at 
St. Cast, iv. 139. 

Blunt, Sir John, his share in the 
South Sea transactions, ii. 4. 6. 
18. 21. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, his character, i. 
25. His Jacobite cabals, 33. 
His differences with Lord Oxford, 
34. Gives up the Catalans, 69. 
His cabals, 86. Becomes Prime 
Minister, 88. His fall from power, 
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' ^ 1 Q Makes ills escape t.o 
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a-^ainst liim, 127- J'>™“ 

Jacobite party, 135. Becomes , 
Secp tarj- of State to Jtmwa, 138. 

WriAiai. Aparlonp-mta 

Mm. ii. iO- ll's retiiui to E ,, 
kncl. 62. His l^litical o-rbals, o.. 
Obtains a partial restuiatioa, /B 
Gains over the Dnchess I'-™' 
8.d 107. His iuterriew with the 
Kino 108. Directs the measures 

^rOpposition 175. llltMraws 

ill disgust to I ranee. 9-, His 
letters to England, '205. His re- 

fiivn, iii. 1S2. His indiaerence 

in 1745, 200. Gukies the Prince 
of Wales, 330. His death, iv. 

Boroughs, when first put up to sale, 

Bito,‘Lora, assailed in the Gordon 
„“te,vii.20. Contrives to escape, 
20 

Boston Port Bill, account of 

s. Its effects, 11. EepeaW, 72. 
Botoaxs Baron, his mpacaty, i. 
Bottetort, Lord, his elim-ter reqmred 
to pass the Privy feral, v. 188. 
Named Governor ot Virginia, 202. 
Dissolves the House of Burgesses, 
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igSnvilKhL de, visits Oteheite, 

n, 284 

uille, Marquis de, his career in 
fche West Indies, vii. ^8, 134^^ 
nrhon, Puke de, becomes ?nm 
Minister in France, n. o3. ^ bencts 
back the Infanta to Spam, 78. 
His dismissal, lOl. 
mrdonimis, hlahe de la, his career 

inIudia,iv.293. Keauees Ma- 
dras, 295, 296. Keturnstolia- 
rope, 297,. His death, 298. 
■raddock. General, his defeat and 
death, iv. 46. 

Bremen W Terden, treaty respect- 

liwers at Edinburgh, combination 
of the> »• 


Bridgeivater, Didce of, his character, 

' \v 4 . -Hb canals, 6. ^ , 

Brindley, Jame.s, his character, v. 5. 

His canalis, « . ^ i. c ^ 

Bristol, Earl of, his reports from 
Spain, iv, 250. 

Brown, Lancelot, snmamrf Capa- 
biUtv” account of, vu 330. 

Bunker’s Hill, battle of, vi. 55. 
Burgovne, General, his service in 

Portugal, i'-- 26i- SenttoAme- 
rica vi. 53. His character, o6. 
Describes the battle of Bunker s 
Hill 56, His campaign trom 
Caukda, 1691 Takes Fort Ed- 
ward, 170. His growing dim- 
culties, 174 His afions on 
Behmus’s Heights, lj^6, i./. 

Ketreats to Saratoga, llj- ne- 
gotiates with Gates, 183. Con- 
cludes a Convention, 186. de- 
ceived by General Schu:^er, 188. 
Kemonstrates with the Congress, 
195. Permitted to go home, 196. 
Ketums to England, 236. His 
speeches in the House of Com- 
mons, 237.. . Obtains an Last In- 

dian Committee, vn. 236. 239. 
Moves a vote of censure against 

Clive, 240. * ■■ . , 

Burke, Edmund, his desonpUon of 

Pitt at Hayes,,v. 103. Bis 

chaises against the 
Friends," 118 . Speaks for the 

first time in Parliament, ^^0. 
His description of Conway, i4i. 
His early life, 146. And cha- 
racter, 250. Kecommended to 
Chatham, 171. His asperity on 
his rejection, ns. , 

Chatham Ministry, 179. Kesista 
the proposal of Bedfcrd on 4®®- 
rican affairs, 241. 

Chatham equipage, 

« Observations on a late state ^ 

the Hation/* ^59. 

oompfiments J ?v; 

Laments the “deadness of the 
nation, 801. Defends snbtonp- 
tion to the Thirty-toe Articles, 
301. His reply, to Dr. Priestley, 
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326.. His friendsMp with Fox, 
331. Moves lo repeal the Tea 
Billy, vi. 8. ' Desires' to stand for 
■Westminster, 19. Mo?e.s Eeso- 
ladons on .America, 33. ' His ad-, 
inirable speecii. 33., . His' aceoimt. i 
of seceding members, 138. His 
speech on a monument to Chat- 
ham, 233. His remark on John- 
son and Bfisivell, 313. , Proposes 
his plan of Economical Eeform, 
vii. 2, ,4. Foiled initj-’S. ■. .Be- 
viies the hliddlesex magistrates, 
12. His danger in the Gordon 
riots, 25} 26. 36. His .concei*t 
on one question with Lord Horth, 
38. Defeated at Bristol, 74. 
But elected for Malton, 76. Be- 
news his proposal of Economical 
Beform, 89, 90. His speech, to 
shear the wolf,” 128. His St. 
Eustatia motion, 131. Hamed 
Paymaster of the Forces, 145. 
His nVoh support of the Irish 
trade, 146. His letter upon 
Grattan, 154. Brings forward 
another Bill on Economical Be- 
form, 163. And to regulate his 
own ofBce, 165. Opposes Parlia- 
mentary Beforth, 167. Besigns, 
183- His passionate invectives 
on Shelbumqj 184. 204. His 
speeches on East India affairs, 
237. Describes the invasion of 
the Carnatic, 286. 

Burney, Miss, character of her no- 
vels, viL 326. Her description 
of a head-dress, 327. ' 

Bussy, M, do, his mission to Lon- 
don, iv. 230. 235. 

Bussy, Marquis de, his command ih 
India, iv. 301, 302. negotiates 
with the Hizam, 312. His mag- 
nificence, vii. 292. 

Bute, John, Earl of, his character, 
^iv. 22. Appointed Groom of the 
Stole, 81. The favourite of 
George IIL, 208, 216. Hamed 
Secretary of State, 219., His 
Countess, 220. Opposes a war 
with Spain, 240* Explains him- 


self to Dodington, 244. Most 
eager for |)eace, 250. Becomes 
First Lord of the Treasury, 258. 
Bising clamour against him, 259. 
Charged with personal corruption, 
273. Defends the Peace of Paris 
in the House of Lords, 27 6* As- 
saiM in the “ Xorth Briton ” v. 
19. Charges against him, 21. 
His sadden resignation, 25. Ke- 
tains his influence, 35, 36. 53. 
His retirement, U7. His last 
interview with the. King, 117. 
His influence still complained of, 
25S.; vi. 212, 213. 

Byland, Count, his convoy seized, 

,:"viL44. . . 

Byng, Admiral Sir George, his ex- 
pedition to the Slediterranean, i. 
308. Destroys the Spanish fleet 
off Cape Passaro, 315. Created 
Viscount Torrington, 317. 

, Byng, Admiral John, sent to the 
Mediterranean, iv. 64. His action 
off Minorca, 67. Brought home 

in arrest, 72. His trial, 92. 

« And execution, 96. 

« Byron, John, afterwards Admiral, 
his shipwreck in the Wager, iii. 
39. Attacks a French squadron, 
iv. 194. Commands in the West 
I Indies, vi 272. His cruise of 
discovery as Commodore, 279. 

; Byron, Lord, his duel with Mr. 
Chaworth, vii. 329. 

Cadogan, General and Earl, sent to 
Scotland, i. 186. Charge of 
fraud against him, 276. Suc- 
ceeds Marlborough asCommander- 
in-Chief, ii 56. 

Calendar^ the, reformed by Lord 
Chesterfield, iv. 15. 

Camden, Lord (see Pratt), his 
speech on American affairs, v. 
138. Becomes Lord Chancellor, 
158. His account of Ireland, 
165. His ‘‘ forty days’ tyranny ” 
169. Protests against the taxa- 
tion of America, 180. His letters 
to Chatham, 189. 205. His 
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diameter, 207. Declares against 
the Duke of Grafton, 248. Sur- 
renders the Great Seal, 250. His 
accounts of Chatham, vi. 148. 
198. 229. 231. 233/ Xamed 
Lord President, %di. 144. Uneasy 
in office, 185. 

.Cameron, Allan, Iiis mission to the 
Highlands, ii. 85. 

Cameron, Dr. Archibald, his trial 
and execution, iv. 29. 

Careys, the Miss, case of. vii. 8. 

Carleton, General (Sir Guy), his 
defence of Canada, \L 76. 78. 
Daises the siege of ^Montreal, 89. 
Supemeded, 219. Succeeds Sir 
Henry Clinton, vii. 169. His |5ro- 
ceedings in the ease of Huddy, 169. 

Carlisle, Frederick, fifth Earl of, 
named Gominissioner to America, 
Ti. 233. His character, 223. 
His private letters, 246. Returns 
home, 248. Karaed Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, vii. 155. 

Carmarthen, Marqpis of, dismissed 
ffioin his Lord Lieutenancy, vii. 2. 
His moderate counsels, 3. Moves 
an amendment to the Address, 79. 
And an Address against Lord 
Sackville, 133. Presents John 
Adams to the King, 209. 

Caroline, Queen, her character, ii. 
113. Her illness and death, 207. 
A patron of learning, 226. Re- 
sentment against her of Swift and 
Gay, 229, 230. 

Carteret, Lord, becomes Secretary of 
State, ii. 22. His character, 53. 
His contest with Walpole, 56. 
Goes to Ireland as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, 58. His first measures 
in Dublin, 65. Joins the Oppo- 
sition in England, iii, 66. 75. 
Become.s again Secretary of State, 
no. His conduct in office, 134. 
HLs struggles for power, 154, 156. 
Ever courageous, 159. Succeeds 
as Earl Gmnville, 184. See 
Gi'anvilie.' 

Catalans, case of the, i. 69. Motion 
in their behalf, 71. 


Callierine II. of Bussis, her acces- 
sion, iv. 261. Joins in the par- 
tition of Poland, v. 315, 316. 
Incensed against England, vii. 
45. Her “Anned Neutral ity.’^ 
45, Calls it an ‘‘Armed Kulli^V^ 
79. : Reluctant to engage in war., 
79. 

CauciiSf the phrase explained, v. 
322. 

Cavendish, Lord John, his character, 
V. 59. His tribute to the memory 
of Chatham, vi. 82. Moves an 
amendment, vii. 232. His Re- 
solutions against Lord North, 13S. 
Named Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, 144. Averse to Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 167. Resigns, 
182. 

C banning, Dr,, his letter to Mr, 
Clay, vi. 103. 

Charlemont, Earl of, his view of the 
state of Ireland, v, 123. Assists 
in reporting the dehites, 129. 
His friendship with Grattan, vii. 
149. Elected General-in-Chief 
of Volunteers, 155. Confers with 
Grattan, 158, 159. 

Charles III. of Spain, his accession 
and ehai*acter,’*i7. 183. Most 
eager for the recovery of Gibraltar, 
vii. 192. 

Charles XU, of Sweden, returns 
from Bender, i. 225. His treaty 
with George I., 225. His death, 
320. 

Charlotte, Queen, her character, iv. 
221, Her marriage, 223. And 
Coronation, 223. Act of Parlia- 
ment for her dowry, 249. Her 
numerous family, 260. 

Chatham, Earl of (see Htt), his 
first measures as Prime Minister, 
V. 163. His first speech in the 
House of Lords, 169. His 
schemes for the governmenP'’of 
India, 173, Coes to Bath, 176. 
Falk ill on his return, 177, Wffiolly 
secluded fi'om business, 17$. His 
jntemew with Grafton, 183. His 
melancholy state, 186. Causes 
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oi liis illness, 187, His health 
improves, 200, Besiks the Pri^^ 
Seal, 203. Eecouciled 'with ‘tlie 
Grenvilles, 244. Appears^ again 
■ . at tile King’s Levee, 245. And" 

■ in ■ Parliament, 247. His course 
in Oppsisition, 247, 248. 251. 
257, 258, 259, 260. 265, 274 ' 
279. 2^83, ■ ,His letters, . to- Cotm- ■ 
less blaaliope, ,284. . Sarcasm 
upon the Church of England 
ascribed to him, 303. His 
opinion on the Boston Port Bill, 
vi. 0 . And on, the general 
American policy, 9. His motion 
on American affairs, 21. His 
interview with Franklin, 23. 25. 
Proposes a Conciliator^' Bill, 26. 
His reply, 28. Secluded for two 
years, 73. Reappears in the 
House of Lords, 146. His pro- 
posals for peace, 147. Struck 
by sudden illness, 148. Urges 
reconeiihtion with America, 198. 
Denounces the emplovment of 
savages, 202. Appeals to the 
tapestry hangings, 202. His 
203. Instructions given 
by him in the late war, 205. His 
renewed philippics, 206. His 
difference with Pvockingbarn, 211. 
And with Bute, 212. Designed 
for Prime MfTiister, 221, 222. 
224. Receives a message from 
the Rockingham party, 225. His 
last appearance in the House of 
Lords, 229. His death, 231, 
Honours paid to his memory, 232. 
His public funeral, 234. Com- 
pared with Grattan, vii. 150. His 
prediction of Parliamentary Re- 
form, 166. His maxim against 
family connection, 185. His In- 
ffuence in East India affairs 
233. ' ' 

Clfeteriield, Philip Dormer, Earl of, 
his first speech as Lord 'Stanhope 
of Shelford, i. 123. Goes Ai^ 
bassador to Holland, ii. 125. Xs 
dismissed from office, 169. His 
scheme to revive the Duchy of 


Barpndy, 2?3. His speeches 

against the Playhouse Bill, '231. 
And again&t other measures, hi 
66- His political coiinseis, 91 . 
His alleged secret mission .to 
France, 02. Excluded from: 
office, 1 1 5. His pamphlet- on the 
Hanover Forces, 140. His speech 
on the Gin Act, 142. Inveighs* 
against ^ Carteret, 158. Xmed" 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 187. 
His second embassy to Holland, 
191. His characteW, 324. His 
Vice-Royalty of Ireland, 327 . 
Becomes Secretary of State, 330* 
Endeavours to conclude a peace, 
837. Baffled by the Pelhams, 
338.^ Resigns, 340. His Letters 
to his Son, 343. His remarks 
on the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
347. Reforms the Calendar, iv. 
15. ^ Called upon as hlediator of 
parties, 104. His zeal for edu- 
cation in Ireland, 131. His 
opinion of the “White-boys,” v. 
123. His account of the' venal 
boroughs, 190. Contrasted with 
Shelburne, 21 L His opinion of 
Robertsoirs style, vi. 305. Let- 
ters to his Son, 312. His touch 
of satire upon 0-vford, vdi. 319. 

Cheyte Sing, his transactions with 
Wan*en Hastings, vii. 291 — 293. 

Ohoiseul, Duke de, his administra- 
tion and character, iv. 230 231. 
His negotiations with England,* 
233. Signs the Family Compact 
with Spain, 237. Plans the con- 
quest of Corsica, V. 198. Contends 
with Madame Du Bai-ry, 280. 
His dismissal and exile’ 28 L* 
Regretted by the King, 317. 

“ Christian Club,” account of the, v. 

Church mihrn Te?nptts Bill, first 
proposed, v. 302. 

Cimrchill, 0. his “Propheev of 
Famine ” iv, 260, 

Clanranald. Macdonald of, joins 
Prince Charles, iii. 206. 

Olai-eudon, Edward, Earl of, his 
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silly fancies, i* 79. Arriyes at | 

■ Hanover, 101. 

Clarke, Captain Charles, second in 
command to Cook, vi. 294. Suc- 
ceeds him, 297. 

Clarke, Geor;j:e, liis death, liow 
caused; v. 230. 

Claveriu,?. General, sent to India, 
yii. 23S. His diderences witli 
Hastings, 252, 257. 264, 265. 
His death, 265. 

Gierke, Sir Philip Jennings, his 
Contractors’ Bill, vi. 236, ; vii. 
12. 89. If33. 

Clermont, Blarquis tie, his secret 
mission to England, iii. 30. 

Clinton, General (Sir Henry), sent 
to'Amei'ica, vi. 53. His onset at 
Bunker’s Hill, 57. His ex- 
pedition to South Carolina, 88. 
Commands at Brooklyn, 109. 
Seduces Bhode Island, 137. Left 
in command at New York, 158, 
169. Advances up the Hud- 
son, 1S4. Eeduces Forts Mont- 
gomery and Clinton, 184. Ap- 
pointed to tho chief command, 
219. Eetires &om Philadelphia, 
245. Gives battle at Monmouth, 
250, Sends out several ex- 
peditions, 251. 253. Eeduces 
the posts on the Hudson, 273. j 
His siege and capture of Charles- j 
ton, vii. 47. Eeturns to New j 
York, 48, His plans, 55. In : 
secret correspondence with Arnold, 
59, 60. Warmly intercedes for 
Andre, 66. 68. His reflection on 
Andre’s fate, 72. Sends out an 
expedition, 100. His agents 
hanged, 101, Apprehends an 
attack upon New York, 107. 
His schemes, 111. His difie- 
rences with Lord Cornwallis, 112. 
Plans an embarkation for York- 
town, 116. Appears in the 
Chesapeak, 124. But too late, 
124. Resigns his command, 168, 
Clive, Robert, afterwards Lord, his 
rise and character, iv. 303, Sur- 
prises Arcot, 306* His heroic 


defence, 307. Gains a battle at 
Arnee, 309. Returns to Europe, 

' 312. Named Governor of Foit 
St. David, 315. His expedition 
to Bengal, 32 1 . Retakes Calcutta, 
322. Concludes pe:ice with the 
Nabob, 323. Renews the war, 
328. His great victory at Piassey, 
330. His Jaghire,” 336. Re- 
turns to Europe, 338. His Insh 
peerage, 338. His liberal conduct 
to Wedderbum, V. 297. His 
contests at the India House, vii. 
217. Again at Calcutta, 220. 
His vigorous administration, 220 
— 226. Returns to England, 227. 
Assailed in Parliament, 239. His 
death, 241. His conduct in the 
held described, 292. 

Club “ the ” its foundation, vi. 315. 
Its progress to the present day, 
316 . 

Cobham, Lord, his secret mission to 
Vienna, i, 1 16* Stormii the town 
of Vigo, 342. Is dismissed from 
his employments, ii. 256. Made 
a Field Marshal, iii. 114, Resigns 
his seat in the Cabinet, 158. 

Cocoa Tree Club, account of the, v. 
113. « 

Commons, House of, its composition 
t in 1713, i. 44. 

Compton, Sir Gpencer, elected 
Speaker, i. 119. Designated as 
Prime Minister, ii. 116. But 
yields to Walpole, 117. Created 
Earl of Wilmington, 118. 

Coningsby, Lord, “plays the Chris- 
tian,”. i. .124. Moves the im- 
peachment of Lord Oxford, 126. 

Convocation, the, last meeting of, i. 
302. 

Coriw'ay, General Heaiy, Ms the 
English centre at Kirch Denkerii, 
iv. 229. Dismissed from his em- 
ployments, V. 52* His comi>lafets 
in the House, of Commons, 62. 
^Lppointed Secretary of State, 109. 
His speeches on American affairs, 
132. 139. Greeted by the mul- 
titude, 140. . Eager to resign, 
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154. His answer to ■ tlie ' 
156. Confirmed' ■ m ■. office, ■ 1 59. 
His renewed dissatisfactionj 17'9. 
Besigns tlie Seals, 1S5. Will not 
support the expulsion of, Wilkes, 
228. Withdraws: from the Ca-. 
hinet, 2 53. Hia motions for peace, , 
vii. 1 36, 1 37. , -Hamed Com- ■ 
mander-iii-CMef,- 144. ■■ ■■ ■■■ ■■■ ■' I 

« Conway’s Cahal/’ account of, vl. i 
242. i 

Coote, Sir Eyre, commands- at-Ma-.' I 
dras, m 344. His -irktory at 
Waudewash, 345. B^iegcs and 
takes Poiidichery, 348* . Eeturns 
from Europe, tM. 278. His lore 
of money, 278. Seat to IVfadras, 
2.8S. His victory at Forto Ho?o, 
288. And at Foiiilom, 289, Eis 
failing health, 304. His death, 
307.‘ ■ -W'--- 

Cook, Captain James, his career 
and Character, vi. 282. His .first 
voyage-* 282. His second, 291. 
His third, 293. Balled in the 
Sandwich Islands, 296. 

Cope, Sir John, commands in Scot- 
land, hi. 216. His landing at 
Dunbar, 235. His -defeat at 
Preston Pans,« 239, Sa^rastic 
compliment paid him, 242. 

Cornwall, C- W., elected Speaker, 
vii 78, 

Cornwallis, Earl, afterwards Marquis, 
his command at Brooklyn, vi, 109. 
Pui'sues Washington, through the 
Jerseys, 125. Directed % ** stand 
at ease,” 128. Advances from 
Princeton, 131, Hastens hack, 

1 33. His success at Quibbletown, 
157. And at the Bmndywine, 

1 59. Takes possession of Phila- 
delphia, 161. And of Bedbank, 
164. His character, vii. 48, 
Gains the battle of, Camden, 51. 
®Has recourse to extreme severitaes, 
5L His winter campai^ in the 
south, 102 — 105. JVCarches to 
Virginia, 106. His puiBult'bf Da 
Payette, 107.,. His diffierences 
with Clinton, 112, Besieged in 


York-town, 115. His nndatmted 
resolution, 117. Attempts a 
sortie, 119, "Baffled by a stoim, 
i 1 9. ISiegotiates with Washington, 
120. His capitulation, 124. 

Corsica, affairs of, v. 198. Its con- 
quest by France, 199. 

Cotton, Sir John Hinde, account of, 
ill. 30. His appointment to the 
Admiralty pressed, 113. Becomes 
Treasurer of the Chamber, 187, 
His resignation proposed, <245. 
Dismissed, .330, 

Coiirears ck^s Bois^ account of the, 
vi. 300. 

Coutts, Thomas, already rising into 
eminence, vi. 224. 

Cowper, Earl, resigns the Great 
Seal, i. 299. Accused of taking 
part in the Jacobite conspiracy, 
ii. 43. His death and character, 
43. Eord Townshend’s view of 
his public conduct, 138. 

■ Cowper, W., his account of Thurlow, 
T. 294. His own life and writings, 
vi. 319. A scIrDoIfeHow of Warren 
Hastings, vii. 245. 

Cra/tsma7i, account of the, ii. 158. 

Graggs, James, becomes Secretary 
at War, i. 263. And of State, 
299. Accused of peculation, ii, 
20. Takes poison, and dies, 21. 

Crewe, John, his bill upon revenue- 
officers, vH. 11. 89. 163. 

Crilion, Duke de, his descent upon 
Minorca, xil 93. Keduces St. 
Philip’s Castle, 135. In com- 
mand before Gibraltar, 192. His 
courtesy to General Elliot, 193. 

Crompton, Samuel, his inventive 
genius, y. 3. 

Crosby, Brass, as Lord Mayor, leans 
to the popular side, v, 279. His 
contest with the House of Com- 
mons, 286, Sent to the Tower, 
288. Bcleased, 290. 

Culloden, battle of, iii. 303. 

Cumberland, Henry, Duke of, his 
libertine amours, v. 305, His 
marriage with I^Irs. Horton, 306, 
Joins the Opposition, vi. 23, 
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monstiates Oommanas 

o iq'> Commands at 

SSa,26S: HissMat 

to” His subsequent cruetoes, 

310 . Contiimes to press ta^^- 
govo,^ „rSttleof’l.auffel<l, 



Indifferent to ms “ 

3 In ;v 11 Chagrined at- the 

death, ! - Sent to com- 

the army in Hanover, 100. 

d fat s battle of Hasten- 
Wk 116 Signs the convention 
Sster-Seven »7 Be.g^ 

dsiims the eonduct ^ i 

S,t.a :« 

S 'Si ■'£*."'‘^3; 
‘S en '» r”S ti 

the great Whig houses, 109. His 

sudden deaHi,^24. 

Cumming, 

couq.uer Senegal, IV. 

'Jyder-Tas, account of the, v. 
-^Td, 146. 


)aUsh Sttbady, aecowit ofthe,u._ 

3«^^on, Countess of, sooount of 

the, i- 273- T^oomes Secre- 

Dartmouth, Hat , Eeplies to 

etnors of ^bUes 40. 

Bejects^he “Olive^^-t 
Pashwood, ba ^™gj^njter, iv. 

I'rXd ctrf of 

218. His profligate 

Exchequer, 258. ^ 

A “ Father Abbot,” 18. 
pin;, SUas, his projects, vi. 39. 


Sent on a secret ®5s“Wto F^ 

Q4 Hot esteemed m his oivii 
St^te, 119. His “nn^tion wrth 

His note to the 

sador, 150. Concludes a tiaaty 

with France, . the 

Pettingen, battle of, TiTi'ke 

Bevoashire, r^d of the 

of, becomes Hirst Loid 01 ^ 

Treasury, iv. 85. Bisplac , ^ • 

m conciliate, -y 

His name struck froimth W 

lonncil hook, 275. 

Lord Lieutenancy, r.23. 
death and 

His moderation 

in Oon^s, ri. lA 

petition to the Hf ^ 

^“indldate for 22^1, 

“■■STSTSS^™ 
P3ia'-.S 

tion to 330 His 

the Prince of Wales, . g 

conrersate "f'* with 

'S&fef Created Lord 
Melcombe, 220. ^ Ttorder- 

® Slor of’thd Exchequer, y. no. 

H«??:LS.Sriy.267. His 
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2>r{?ss» fasMoiiS of, in tbe- lmt oen- 
tiuy, rii. 327 — 329. 

Droit De D®,’- aceoaiit of, r. 50. 

Bn Barry, her early life, 

Y. 280. Bales in France, 2S1. . | 
i>nbois, Cari!ii3al, Ills , rise and cba- ^ 
. mter, i. 219, Hk conferences 
^ ■ witli ■ Stanhope at Hanover, ‘221. . 
Detects and bjiMes/a conspiracy 
in France, 322. : ■ . His ne^otiaiion 
with' Alberom, 346.^ His death, 

ii. 53. 

Banant, Oaptain, his secret inission, 

Y. 199. 

Bnndas, Hemy, Lord Advtxjute, 
promises a Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill for Scotland, vi, 238. De- 
terred from it, 261. Opposes the 
motion of Savile, viL 7. Eludes 
the Eesolatibns of Dunainp:, 14. 
Replies to Pitt, 92. Affects 
great frankness, 129. His un- 
certain course, 130. Continued 
in office, 145. Opposes Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 167. Chair- 
man of an East India Committee, 
303. Moves Resolutions against 
Impey, 303, 

Dunmore, Earl of, dissolves the As- 
sembly in Yirgima, vL 10. Lands 
at Norfolk, 75. His unjustifiable 
severities, 75. 

Dunning, John,^is rise and cha- 
racter, V. 192. Will not support 
the expulsion of Wilkes, 228. 
Retires from office 252. His de- 
fence of Franklin, 326. His re- 
ply to the Duke of Cumberland, 
vi, 23. His tribute to the me- 
■ mory of Chatham, 232. Seconds 
' the Roman Catholic Belief Bill, 
237* Moves Resolutions against 
the infiuenee of the Grown, vii. 
13. His first success, 15. But 
final discomfiture, 16* Created 
^ Peer, 144. See Ashburton. 
Dnpleix, Joseph, his character and 
, career, iv* 294. Bfis altercation 
with La Boardoasais, 298. His 
*' campl^% in the G^atic, 299, 
Wmm/Wmw' 301. Be« 


turns to Europe, 3 1 3. His death 
314. 

Easter Isle, account ot^ ri. 293. 

Eden, ’William, aftenvards Lord 
Auckland, Ids rising ability, vi, 

223. Confers with Shelbunie, 

224, Named Secretaiy for Ire- 
land, vii. 155. His speech on 
Irish affairs, 158. 

Egmont, Earl of, an adviser of the 
Prince of 'Wales, iv. 1. Refuses 
to kad the House of Commons, 
83. Appointed Fir»t I.ord of the 
Admiralty, v. 41^ Gives his 
name to l\mt Egsiiont, 277. 

Egremontj Earl of, named Secretary 
of State, iv. 244. Answers the 
Spanish lilemorial, 250. Dif- 
fers from Lord Bute, 271* Con- 
cludes a peace, 272. His cha- 
racter, T. 28, His examination 
of Wilkes, 31, Threatened with 
a challenge, 33. His sudden 
death, 35. 

Elcho, Lord, joi«s Prince Charles, 

iii. 232. Describes the Holyrood 
Council, 256. His account of 
the Prince at Culkden, 307. 

Election, General, of 1715, i. 117. 
Of 1722, iL 39, Of 1727, liS. 
Of 1734, 177. Of 1741, id. 
88* Of 1747, 330. Of 1754, 

iv. 40. Of 1761, 220, OflTBS, 
V, 190. Of 1774. vL 18. Of 

* 1780, vii. 74. 

Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, her 
character, iv. 76. Joins the 
league against Prussia, 96. Her 
death, 252. 

Elliot, General, his brave defence of 
Gibraltar, viL 188 — 196. Cre- 
ated Lord Heathfield, 197. 

E-Uis, Welbore, strenuous for the tax- 
ation of America, v, 266. Moves 
the committal of Brass Crasby, 
28S. Becomes Secretary of State, 
vii 133. Jlis ambiguous stiite- 
ments, 136. 

E. O.j account of the gambling so 
called, vii, 322. 



the seten' tolctes. 


Eli' 


Fr^kine, Thomas, a^erwanls Lora, 
appears at Keppels 
tial vi. 258. His early life, vii. 
»<> * His defence of Captain 
BaUlic, S3. And of Lord George 
Qonlm, 85. His subseqnent 
career and character, 8 b. 

Fstain<^, Comte d’, sails up the 

" TOrt"' river, vi. 250. 
khis coarse, 252. His proda- 
ination to the people ot Canada, 
-^53. Reduces St. \mcent and 
Granada, 27*2. His character, 272. 

Eseise Scheme, account of the, ii. 

EslciRions, Ruhlic, account of the, 
vi'u 339. 


Falkland Islands, account ^ 

276. Invaded hy a Spanish , 
force, 277. Claimed by Eng- 
land 278. And restored by 
Spain, 282. Their subsequent 
fate 282. 

Fanedl Hall, acooimt of, v. 238. 

Fenton, Captain, c&e of, 

Ferdinand of Branswiot, ^ 

cbaracte, iv. 123. Gains a battle 
atCrefeia,140. Hisaction at Ber- 
gen, 174. His victory at Minden, 
176. His skill and success, 203- 
Gams another battle at Hirch 
Denkem, 229. And at Uttem- 
hevs: 263. Again designed tor 
Sraldn-CM5;^L225,226 
Ferdinand YL of Spam, his death 
and character, iv. 181. 

Ferguson, Major, a Commander ot 
Loyal Militia, vin 47. Defeated 
■ and killed, 52. 

Fielding, H., Ms novels, vn. 324. 
Finch, Lord, Ms speech m defence 
of Steele, i- 67. . 

Fitzberhert, A., Ms negotiations at 
Paris, vii. 150. Signs the prehim- 
naiies with France and Spam, 
205- Recalled, 208. ^ 
Fitzpatrick, Colonel B., m the list 
of delegates, Vfc 90- 
Secretary f® P/’, „ 

reports from Dublin, 158, 159. 

yol. -^hi. ^ 


Fleiiry, CardinaL Ms character, n. 

99 I Becomes Prime Minister of 
France, 1 01. His conciliatory 
eondnct, 184. His promise to 
the Jacobites, hi. 31. Leliict- 
■ antly ' engages ■ in ■ war, ,82 . His . 
Latin exclamation, 130. His 
death, 143. 1 c 

Flood, Hemy, a leading member ot 
the Irish Commons, vh. 151. His 
support of Grattan, 152. Against 
the Roman Catholic claims, 156. 
Jealous of Grattan’s renown, 161. 
Fontenov, battle of, iii. 193. 

Foote, a, his jest on the tarnngs 
and featherings in America, 

264. Ridicules the taste for the 
Old Masters, vi. 327. 

Forbes, Duncan, Lord President, 
his character, hi. 215. His 
death, 312. . . . 

Forster, Thomas, heads the nsmg m 
Horthumberland, i. 160. Sur- 
renders at Preston, ?/l. Es- 
capes from prison, 198. 

Fox, Henry, placed in office by Pei- 
' ham, hi. 157. His confidentm! 
letters, 243. His speech on the 
Regency Bill, ij. 13. Oppses 
the Maniage Act, 26. His at- 
tack upon Hardwicke, 28. His 
character, 33. Confers with 


Newcastle, 37. Becomes Secre- 
tary of State, 52. Resits, 82. 
His conference with Pitt, 84. 
Combines with Lord midegrave, 
105- Becomes Paymaster of the 
Forces, 108. Undertakes to lead 
the House of Commons, 274. 
Allegations of bribeiY against 
Mm, V. 10. Hi supprted by his 
colleagues, U. His violent pro- 
jects, 22. Raised to the Peerage, 
26. jSee Holland., 

Fox, Charles James, assailed by % 
inob,v. 288. His early career, 
290. Becomes a Lord of the 
Admiralty, 291. Resigns office, 
butacceptsitagain, 3U. Reiers 
i to the attack on Franklin, 329. 
1 His, insubordination in office, 330. 
D 
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Bisraisset! hy Norlli, 330. | 
His rising fame, 331, Hisfriend- 
sMp witb:,' Burkfj ■ 331. ■ His .i 
rising importance, vi. 138. 141. , 
205,’ Inveiglis against the towns 
of ^laneliester and Liverpool, 207. 
Agaliisi Lord Korth, -2 10... 2 1 7,, 
And against Lord S.and\viciit, 260. ■ 
His speech on Economical Be- 
forni, vii. 2, And on the Pen- 
sion List, 7. His duel with M, . 
Ad^nil, 9. Appears at a Westmin- 
ster Meeting, 12. Supports the 
Eesolutlons of Banning, 14, 15, 
16. H is large views of toleration, 
39. Elected for \Yestjninster, 
74. In the list of delegates, 
90. Congratulates Pitt on his 
first speech, 92. Irregularities 
of his private life, 93. Moves an 
amendment, 227. Presses Lord 
Korth with questions, 130. At 
a Westminster Meeting, 131. In- 
veighs^ against Ministers, 136, 
137. 139l 140. Named Secre- 
tary of State, 144. His reply to 
Eden, 157. Concedes the Irish 
demands, 160. Supports Par- 
liamentary Befonn, 165, His 
embarrassing Jlbsition, 168. At- 
tempts a negotiation with the 
Butch, 178. iis differences with 
Shelburne, 180. Announces his 
resignation, 182. And resigns, 
183. Condemns the terms of 
pace, 203, 204, 205. Had 
never read the Wealth of Na- 
tions,” 208. Account of Ms 
dress, 328. 

Francis, Sir PMHp, his ri^ and cha- 
racter, V. 220. . . Proofs of his 
identity with Junius, 222, His 
notes of Chatham’s speeches, 223. 
Named a member of C&tmdl in 
^ Bengal, vii, 238. His differences 
with Hastings, 252 — ;257. His 
arrogant temper, ,259. ; His pro- 
fligate amours,; 260. Brents 
the conduct of Impey, 267. Bis- 
putes tlie authority of 'the Gover- 
nor-General, 268. 273.. Opposes 


the expedition to Golnid, 279. 
His duel with Hastings, 279. 
He returns to England, 280. 
283. His last act in India, 288. 

Franklin, Br., an associate of Sir 
William Edtli, v. 176. Agent 
for Peimsykania in London, 85, 
His views uptm the Stamp Act, 
87. His character, 91. Ex- 
amined at the Bar of the House 
of Commons, 136. His remark 
upon Wilkes and George III., 
234. And upon ** the Bos- 
ton people” 235. His vsatirical 
tracts, 322. His conduct with 
respect to "Wliately’s letters, 323. 
325. Apjiears before the Privy 
Council, 326. Fiercely assailed 
by Wedderbum, 327. His nn- 
mtfied demeanour, 328. Btoiy 
of his coat, 328. His interviews 
with Chatham, vi. 23. 25. Be- 
fieetion upon liim from Sandwich, 
27. His conferences with Howe 
and Barclay, 80. Eetunis to 
America, 40, '* His letter to Sir. 

^ Strahan, 63. His visit to the 
camp at Cambridge, 66. Assists 
in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, 96. His story of John 
Thompson, Hatter,” 97, His 
interview with Lord Howe, 112, 
Sent on a mission to France, 139. 
His apologue in the Pennsylvania 
Convention, 123. Falsely accu- 
sed by John the Painter, 143. 
Well received at Yersallles, 148. 
His note to the English ambas- 
sador, 150. His remark on the 
loss of Philadelphia, 161. Cor- 
responds with David Hartley, 207. 
Concludes a treaty with France, 
209. His Circular in behalf of 
Captain Cook, 294. Favour 
show'tt him at Paris, vii. 80. 
Els “ second serpent ” 126. Ne- 
gotiates with Mr. Oswald, 179. 
His apologue on De Grasse’s de- 
feat, 181. His negotiations re- 
newed, 197. 199. Signs the 
Provisional Articles, 200. 


the seven VOLESnSS. 
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Freflerick 11. of Prnssia, 1* aoccs- 
sior and character, in. ,i- in- 
vades Silesia, 78. Eejects wer- 
tnre-s of rceonciilation, 81. con- 
cludes .a peace, 128. Main at 

■5V'U’ 181. Again coneluueb a 

peace, 199. His support of the 
Pretender, 72. His sarcasms 
a-ainst. iJiiclame do Pompadour, 
Commences the Seven i ears 
War 78. His visilant adminis- 
tetion, so. His Wto ■;f 
l^rague, 113. At Kolm, 114. 

At Eoshach, 119. ^d.at Leu- 
then, 112. Besieges Olmutz, 141. 

A victor at Zornilorf, 342. De- 
feated at Hochkirchen, 144. And 
atlCunersdorf, 170. Chaster to 
his arms at Maxen, 1/3. Jiii 
odes, 176. His system _ of 
finance, 197. And of reoruiting, 
197. Besieges Dresdp, 18^* 
Gives battle at Liegnitz,^ 200. 
And at Torgan, 20L His loss 
of Sclweidnitz, 225. And ot 
fJolbers 226. His resentment 
iSfold Bute, 252. Ee- 
covers Schweidnitz, 262._ Con- 
cludes peace, 277. H,s con- 
tinned resentment against Eng- 
land, V. 164. Joins in the pai;^ 
titiou of Boland, 316. ^is m^k 
oommentaries upon Bine Beard, 
vi. 311' Stories current upon 
himself in Italy, 312- 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, .“"jes 
in Ensland, ii. 126. Joms the 
Opposition, 199. ffis ■ 

oOl. Complaints of his narrow 
hiooine,202. Conveys the Pm- 
cess from Hsimpton Court., 204. 
Is wholly estranged ftom to 
father, 206. Message to him, m. 
99. Again appears at Court, 
114 His intercession for llora, 
Macdonald, 315. In Opposition, 
iv. 2. His death, 10- „ 

French language, study of, i“ itng- 

FrSiy Islands, account of the, vi. 
^ 295. ■ - 


Gase, General, sent to command at 
Boston, vi. 7. Beset dit- 
ficnlties, 13. Keceives rein- 
forcements, 12. Sends out an 
expedition' to Concord, 36, 37. 

His asreemenfc with the people at 
Boston, 29. Issues a proclama- 
tion 54. Directs the battle of 
Blinker’s Hill, 55- His officini 
report of the numbers, 59. Cannes 
of his in/ictivity, 66. Eetmns to 
England, 67. 

G.mnsborough, his career as an 
artist, tL 325. 

Garter, present state of the, con- 
sidered, iv. 489. . , 

Gascoigne, Sir Thomas, 

Koman Catholic faith, vii. < 5. ^ 
Gaspee, schooner, case of the, v. 320. 
Gates, General Horatio, enters tiie 
American service, vi. 62. Com- 
mands agmst Bnrgqyne, 1*3. 
176. His negotii^ions, 182. 
184. 186. Concludes the Con- 
vention of Saratoga, 186. HJf 
courtesy and Idndness, 18*. 
Jealous of Washington, 

Placed in the Board ot war, 

242. Again removed from it, 

243. Sent tJ the Oarolinas, vii. 
49. Defeated at Camden, 51. 
Recalled, 102. 

Gaultier, AhH kis secret mission to 
England, I. 3D 

■ Gay, John, his resentment against 
Queen C.aroline, ii. 230. His 
Beggar’s Opera, 230. 

George I., his mit demanded as 
Duke of Cambridge, i. 7 6. His 

letter to Queen Anne, 80. His 
accession, 94. His character, 99. 
Arrives in England, 102. His 
first measures, l03. His corona- 
tion, 114. Ooes to Germany. 
212. His displtiasure 
Townshend and Walpole, 23 .j>. 
Betums to England, 255. 
tranged from his son, 294. peir 
reconciliation, ii. 3. His illness 
„ and death, ,164. Account of his 
„ consort,. 165. ' His will, 168. 


» 2 


H. as Friacc erf Wales, 
toiled by tlie Opposition, 1. 245, 
EsIratJg^^'i fiis father, 294. 
Becomes reconciled, ii. 2. His 
attempt to see his mother, 110. 
Succeeds to the throne, 111. 
His character, 112. Beheieney 
m Ills Ghil List, 126. Goes to 
Genaaiiy, iii, 143, His coadiiet 
at Dettinges, 147. Ketaras to 
England, 153. . His partiality 
for Carteret, 184,. He : yields- to ■ 
the Pelbarns, 186. Goes to Ger- 
many, 199. Hjrstens back to 
London, 243. Goes again to 
Germany, iv. 45. Eeturns, 52. 
His conTei-sation with his grand- 
son, 54. His remark on Admiral 
Byng, 72. And on a Hhelloas 
printer, S6. His Hanover savings, 
91. Complains of Pitt and 
Temple, 98. Of Kewcastle, 107. 
And of the Duke of Cumberland, 
116. His sudden death, 204. 
Superstition respecting him, 204. 
His funeral, 211, 

George III, as Prince of Wales, his 
expression at his father’s , death, 
iv. 10. His aversion to the Prin- 
cess of Bruns^fick, 53. Attains 
his majority, 81. Succeeds to 
the throne, 20^. His character, 
206. His great popularity, 214. 
Marries, 22k ^d is crowned, 
223. Hds early passion for Lady 
Sarah Napier, v. 12* Confers 
with Mr, Pitt, 36. 38,39. His eco- 
nomy complained of, 54, His 
domestic virtues, 54. Falls dan- 
gerously ill, 96. Suggests a Ee- 
gency Bill, 96. Applies to tlie 
Duke of Cumberland, 100. Ec- 
instates his old Ministeses, 106. 
Upbraided by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, 107. Accepts Lord Eock- 
inghatn, 109. ^es Lord Bute 
for the last time, 117. His view 
of American affairs, 139* Names 
Pitt Prime Minister, 157. And 
Earl <£ Chatham, 1,60. His 
tetters to Chatham, 182* 189. 


203. The debts upon his Civil 
List, 230. Addres.N to him from 
Lord Mayor BytkCord, 273. His 
displeasure wifli Fox, 330. His 
answtr to the City Aildresses, vi. 
69. His steady resistance to the 
Colonies eonsidcTed, 100, Debts 
upon his Civil Li.-t, 139. "His 
letters to Lord North, 221. 225. 
Tisits the fleet at Portsmouth. 
256. His courageous determi- 
nation, 26S. Zealous to promote 
voyages of discovery, 279. A 
patron of the Eoyal x\cademy, 
322. Prefers Bamsay to Itey- 
nolds, 325. Hte notice of Lan- 
celot Brown, 330, Suspected of 
Popery, vii. 17. His firmness in 
the Gordon riots, 32. Eejects 
the terms of Opposition, 73. And 
the overtures of Keeker, 80. His 
fortitude at the news from Tork- 
town, 126. Desires a peerage 
for Lord G. Gennaine, 133. His 
project of retiring to Hanover, 
140, His remArk upon the Irish, 
151. His first interview with 
the I^Iinister from the United 
States, 209. His remark on 
Warren Hastings, 261. His taste 
for farming, 330. CoiTcsponds 
with Arthur Young, 335. 

Geraldino, the Spanish Envoy in 
London, ii, 270. 

Germaine, Lord George (see Sack- 
ville, Lord G.), his duel wdth 
Governor Johnstone, v. 284. 
Named Secretary of State, vi- 71. 
His intended retirement, 218. 
Receives a project from Arnold, 
vii. 106. His accounts of Lord 
North and the King, 126. De- 
clares the unanimity of Ministers, 
130. Eaised to the peerage as 
Viscount Sackville, 133. 

Gibbon, E., his character of Fox, v. 
332. Describes X^ord North’s 
conciliatory scheme, vi. 31. His 
“ Justifying Memorial ” 264. 
His life and writings, 305. Com- 
pared with Hume, 307. His at- 
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tacks upon ret^ealcd religion, 
310.312. Describes the Gordon 
rioters, vii. 27. And the state 
ox parties, 202. His life at Ox- 
ford, 316. 

Gibraltar, project of ceding, i. .310, 
Besieged by the Spaniards, ii. 105. 
Demanded in negotiation with 
them, 127. Project of ceding 
renewed, iv. 111. Another siege 
of, rii. 42. 93. 188—195. Sig- 
nal triumph of the Englisli gar- 
rison, 196. Its cession demanded 
by Spain, 204. But refused, 205. 

Gin Act, account of the, ii. 187. 
Its repeal, hi, 141. 

Glasgow, grant to the Town Council 
of, iv, 3- 

Gienshiel, action at, i. 335. 

Gloucester, William Duke of, his 
marriage with the Countess Dow- 
ager of Waldegrave, v, 306. His 
conversation at Itletz, vi. 152. 

Glynn, Serjeant, appears as counsel 
for Wilkes, v. 194. Elected for 
Middlesex, 196t Wilkes not his 
friend, vL 21. ‘ 

Goddard, General, his career in 
Indi^ vii. 275, 277. 

Goldsmith, Dr., his hooks and con- 
versation, vi. 8 1 7 . His two rules 
for a connoisseur, 327. His Vi- 
car of Wakefield, vii. 482. 

Gordon, Lord George, his maiden 
si>eech in Parliament, vi. 236. 
His career and character, 240. 
Chosen President of the Protest- 
ant Associations, 261. Opposes 
Burke’s Bill for Economical Re- 
form, rii. 6. His silly speeches, 
16. Convenes the Protestant 
Associators, 17. !5'Iarches with 
them toWliitehall, 18. Presents 
the great Protestant petition, 21, 
Threatened by two Colonels, 22, 
Disavows the riots in his name, 
25. His tame submission, 26. 

. Sent to the Tower, 35. His trial 
delayed, 41. 82. Defended by 
Erskine, 85. And acquitted, 86. 

Gortz, Baron, Ms rise and character, 

‘ 3 > 


Tried and executed, 

320. 

Gower,. Earl, declines' the offers ' of 
Chatham, V. ,172. ' . Becomes Lord 
President, 1S5. Defends the 
Government for employing savage 
Indians, id. 203. Resigns, 278, 
His opinions shared by Lord 
Hortii, 278. Overtures to him, 
vii. 144. 

Grafton, Duke of, dismissed from his 
Lord Lieutenancy, v. 23. Visits 
Wilkes in the Tower, 31, Ap- 
pointed Secretary of State, 109. 
Resigns, 154. Becomes First 
Lord of the Treasury, 158. His 
Memoirs, 159, 168. His recom- 
mendation of Burke, 171. His 
interview with Chatham, 183. 
Becomes, in tact, Prime ilinister, 
184. His visit at Hayes, 201, 
His letters to Chatham, 203. 
His character, 205, Outvoted in 
Cabinet, 242. AssaiM by Chat- 
ham, 247. Resigns, 252. His 
altercation with Chatham, 258. 
Accepts the Privy Seal, 292. 
Resigns it, vi. 7 1. ffis accounts of 
Chatham, 203. Overtures made 
to him andhi^ fjlends, 262. Again 
Lord Privy Seal, vii. 144. Dis- 
satisfied with Shelburne, 185, 205. 

Granby, Marquis **of, leads the ca- 
valry at Minden, iv., 175. His 
conduct at Lord George Sack- 
ville’s trial, 180. An excellent 
officer, 203. Leads the left wing 
at Kirch Denkern, 229. And 
the right wing at Liittemburg, 
263. Named Blaster of the Ord- 
nance, V. 29. Proposed as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 106. Resigns 
his employments, 250, * His death, 
276. 

Granby, Marquis of, afterwards 
fourth Duke of Rutland, an lid- 
herent of Chatham, vi. 205. 
Conveys a message to Hayes, 
225. fe ; friendship with the 
younger .Piti, ml 77. 

Granville/ Earl (see Carteret), his 


iIlflV,y€nces wltli liis colleague’s, iii 
1S4. Dismissed from office, 186. 
His coup de main for p>wer, 29o, 
Becomes Brosident of the Coaaeil, 
h*. 17. Rejects tBe offers of 
Newcastle, S3. HB remark on 
Pitt, 88. His speech in Cabinet, 

^ 241. His death. 272. 

Grasse, Comte de. in coinmand of a 
French fleet, vii. 98. App?ars in 
the Chesapeak, 113. His great 
ship the \llle tie Paris, ■■■ 1 15. ■ 
Confm with Washington, 115. 
As'‘ist.s in the reduction of St. 
Kit’s, 134. Plans the conquest 
of Jamaica, 172. Pursued hj 
Rodney, 173. Great victory 
gained over him, 174. Disgraced 
at home, 176. 

Grattan, Heiny, his rise and charac- 
ter, vii. 149, Moves for the Free 
Tradeof Ireland, 152. And for her 
legislativeequality, 154. Supports 
the Ronrpn Catholic claims, 156. 
His unprecedented form of sum- 
mons, 156. Refuses all delay, 
158. His great speech, 158. 
His tidumphiiut success, 259. 
Popular gratitude to him,* 160. 
His closing yeai?p,,162. 

Gray, T., his academical claims, v. 
22. His lampoons upon Lord Bute, 
27. And i\p9i Lord Sandwich, 
60. His greater poems, vi. 318. 

Greene, Genei'al, comnuinds at 
Brooklyn, vL 109. Disabled by 
illness, 109. His advice to 
Washington, 113, Reports “the 
infamous conduct*’ of some troops, 

■ :114^:.: ; Protests 

mand of WasbingWs army, , vii. 
56, Presides at the trial of 
Andrd, 66. His conference with 
General Ihrhertson, 67. Of scanty 
<hducation, 70. In command of 
the southern army, 102* His 
character, 102. 33is, active and 
judicious conduct, ‘ 104, ' Gives 
battle at Guilford^ iOi. And at 
Hohkii-k*s HUl, 108 . His de- 


imnciations on the ease of H.mc, 
109 . His action at the Eu'taw 
iSprings, 110. Ra:oiK|aers Gwr- 
gia, ill. His aceoiirit of his 
army, 171. 

Grravilh’, George, a candidate fir 
Ihi 8|.eakers chair, iv. 247. 
Becomes SecretaiT of State, 258 . 
Dilfers on the, negotiations at 
Paris. 271. Tmii>.!errid to the 
Adminilty, 274. His nickname 
of “the G<mtle Slmpheni;'' v. 16. 
Becomes Prime Minister, 2S. His 
character. 34. Crisis in his 
administration, 3(k 38. 40. His 

. defence of General Warrants, 51. 
His vindictive measures, 52. 
Attempts to tax America, 81. 85. 
Carries the Stamp Act, 87. His 
conduct on the Regency Bill, 97- 
His dismissal intended, 103* 
Fats forward new demands, 1QG> 
Dismissed from office, 109, His 
speeches on American ai'uii'S- 
124. 133. Hooted bv the mul- 
titude, 139, 140, i41. His 
reply to Pitt, 142. Defends the 
East India Company,. 175. Sup- 
ported by the letters of Jimius, 
SIB..' :.-hlferists\\^the''''';ex|raMoB'^ 
of Wilkes, 228. Pamphlet 
written under his direction, 259. 
His Bill on Controverted Elec- 
tions, 261, His declining health... 
261. Will not vote on the 
American revenue, 267. His 
death, 275. 

Grenville, Thojnas, enters Parlia- 
ment, vii 77, His charaetei', 77. 
'Moves m aBiendiie.nfc to , the 
Address, 79. Ills mission to 
Paris, 180. Returns to En- 
gland, 197. 

Grey, General Charles, his surprise 
and rout of Wayne, vi. 160. His 
zeal and ardour, 25 L His sub- 
sequent peerage, 252. 

Grosvenor, Lady, her divorce, v. 
305. 

Gyllenborg, Count, his arrest m 
London, L 259* 
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Halifiis, Charles Montagu, Earl of, 
his death and character, i. 133. 

Halifax, George Dunk, liJar] of, 
becomes Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, iv. 21$. And Secretary 
Of Stale, 274, His character, v. 
23. His examination of Wilkes, 
3L ^Mismanages the Kegency 
Bill, 97. His conduct while in 
Ireland, 98. 122. Action brf.mght 
against him by Wilkes, 234. His 
dkth, 272. 

Halifax, in Nova Scotia, founded, iv 
4. 

Hamilfon, William Gerard, his 
“single speech,” iv. 55. Quar- 
rels with Burke, v. 149. 

Hancock, John, a merchant at 
Boston, V. 236. His sloop the 
“ Liberty ” seized, 236. Chosen 
President of Congress, vi. 41. 
Eesigns, 166. 

Hanover, treaty of, ii. 81. Its forced 
neutrality, iii. 83. 94. Troops of, 
taken into British pay, 136. Close 

. of that stipulation, 19L Troops 

i of, in England, iv. 86. 

Han way, Jonas, his benevolent ex- 
ertions, vii. 334. 

Hareourt, Lord Chancellor, his in- 
teiview with Baron Schutz, i. 76. 
Displaced by Lord Cowper, 103. 
His character, ii. 52. 

Hareourt, General, afterw’ards Earl, 
his surprise and capture of Lee, 
vl 127. 

Hardwicke, Lord (see P. Yorke), be- 
comes Chief Justice, ii. 169. 
And Chancellor, 203. His war- 
like speech, 271. Opposes the 
Witnesses Indemnity Bill, iii. 122. 
His character, 133- His account 
of the King’s views, 184. His 
atfcick upon Fox, iv. 28. Ihiised 
to an Earldom, 38. Eesigns the 
Great Seal, 83. Opposes the ex- 
tension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 

' 125. His speech against the 
Peace of Paris, 276. Eefuses to 
present the Address from Cam- 
bridge, V. 41. His death, 58. 


Hardy, Sir Charles, in command of 
the Channel Beet, vi. 269. Per- 
fonns his duty well, 270. 
Hargreaves, James, his inventive 
genius, v. 3. Escapes from Ills 
native town, 7. 

Earleqninj story of the dog, ii. 37. 

42. . , ^ ^ 

Harley, Lord l^Iayor, hateful to the 
mob, V. 195. 

Hai-ris, Sir James, his diplomatic 
career in Spain, v. 279, 282. 
Harrington, Lord, (sec W. Stanliope), 
becomes Secretary of State, ii. 
152. His warlike leanings, 271. 
Created an Earl, and appointed 
Lord President, iii. 114. Again 
Secretary of State, 186. His 
difierences with Lord Bath, 295. 
Becomes Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 323. 

Hartley, David, relieves the American 
prisoners, vi. 207. . His motion 
for peace, vii, $9. mission to 
Paris, 208. 

Hassan Gazi, his early career, v. 

313. Eaises the jsiege of Lemnos, 

314. 

Hastings, Warren, named the first 
Governor-General of India, vii. 
238. His character, 242. His 
career in peace, 245 — 205. Aud 
in war, 271*v.302. Charges 
against him in England, 303. 
close of his government in India, 
306. 

Hastings, Mrs,, details of her first 
and second marriage, vii, 265. 
Hawke, Admiral, afterwards Lord, 
his victory off Belleisle, iii. 330. 
Instructions to him, iv. 48. Sent 
to the Mediterranean, 72. And 
to the mouth of the Charente, 
109. His blockade of Brest, 148. 
His great victory off Qui heron, 
168. ^ 

Hawley, General, his character, iii. 
284. Defeated at Falkirk, 289. 
Foremost in every cruelty, 311. 
Hayne, Colonel Isaac, tried and ex- 
ecuted, vii^ 109. 
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Ilearae, Rmnel, hh joam^v to the 
Gop^nnjijc Km% \l 298. 
Hi'aih.^Gini<?ral5 liis n»!kabiis aflkir 
^ at Kiagskidgo, ?L 133, 
ll£'*n1c*7j. Coload, ijjg outrageous 
cwicluet, \% 194. * 

ileui'T, Fatrickj Ills |>oIltic*tl c'.wct 
and ebaracter, v, 89. Signs the 
non-importation agreement, 262. 
Heads tho dcmocTatic j«rtv in 
Virginia, 320. His speech ii the 
lirginia Convention, vi. 91. 
Chosym Citwernor,'3.2-3. 

Herbert, Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Forchesterj Hs high, spirit, xii, 

Hervey, Lord,. Iiis duel- with Falte- 
ney, ii. 356. His aceount of 
Queen Caroline's death-bed, 2G9. 
A writer of pamphlets, 226, Be- 
comes Lord Pri^y Seal, iii. 21, 
Intrigues against Walpole, 99. 
His speech on the Gin Act, 142. 
His dea^, 158. 

Hessians, hiring of, vi. 86. Jest of 
Frederick II. upon them, 87. 
Highwaymen, aceoimt of the. vii, 
812. 

Hillsborough, Farl of, appointed to 
the Board of T^fide, v. 41. Be- 
comes the third Secretary of State, 
185. His administration of Co- 
lonial affairs, 2€6, 237. 240. His 
circular letter, 242. Eetiresfrom 
office, 320. Opposes Lord North's 
Bills, vi. 218. Again accepts the 
Seals, 278. Assailed in the Gor- 
don riots, vH. 19. 

Hoadley, Bishop, controversy with. 

i. 303. , ' 

Hogarth, character of his paintincs 
vi. 324. . 

Holland, Henry, Lord (see Fox), his 
retirement at Kingsgate, v. 27, 
His remark on the Spitalfields 
i^ts, 103, Sues to Chatham for 
an Earldom, 290. Pays his son 
Charles’s debts, 330. ■ ■ - 

Holroyd, Colonel, afterwards Lord 
Sheffield, his spirited conduct in 
the House of Commons, 22. 


Commantis ihelSIiliUainHoIljtm, 

Hoo^i. Sir Suinm-l, Ms aeiiM with 

some I* rent'll ships, vii. 98 Hk 
rep)m to Sir 11 Clinton; 113 
liis b*#M maxnx'uvrcs, 334. Second 
in Ihkijwy’s victory, 373 , 174 
lecwvts ill! Iri-h pe»‘fnire, 177. 
Honie { I ouke), John, his controversy 
with Jiiaiiis, V. 211 And mfh 

f- * .f mm&t 

him, ek23. His trial for liljpL ri, 
145. 

Ua*r. Aiimiral, raises tho blockade 

Of Porto Bello, ii. 307. 

Howard, John, his life and cha- 
racter, vii, 341. His benevolent 
exertions, 342~-.344. Publishes 
two books m Prisons, 344. His 
death, 345. 

Howe, ^ Admiral (Lord), captures the 
Alelde and tho Lys, iv. 46. His 
interviews with Franklin in Lon- 
don, ri. 30. Sent to America, 
90. His paeihe objects, 91. His 
letters to Wasffington, los. His 
report upon Bniokljn, no. Sends 
a message to Congress, 1I2. 
Confers with their delegates, 112. 
Beduces the Delaware defences. 

pursuit of 

DLstaiiig, 253. In command of 
the Channel Beet, vii. 186. Be* 
lieves Gibraltar, 196, 

Howe, General (Sir William), sent 
to America, vL 53. Leads the 
troops at Bunker's Hill, 55. 
Succeeds to the chief command, 
67, His military schemes, 8L 
Ivelinquishcs Boston, 83. Jest of 
Fredei'iek II. on his name, 87. 
His Nova Scotia quaiTers, 88. 90. 

Carries on the war, 136. 124 

128. Ip. 157 — 188. Recalled 
to England, 219. Parting fes- 
tival to him, 245. 

Hubertsburg, Peace of, concluded, 
..„.:„av.277.... . ... . 

Huddj, Captain, ease of, vii. 139. 
Hughes, Sir Edward, his naval 
actions, vii, 306. 
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Hnn-'e, Daria, bis accomii of Prince 
Charles, iii. 171. His own Me 
and writiiiis, Ti. 303. Camparca 

with Gibbt-ni, 307. Enaui'ing 
fame of his History, 309* 
Huntimrafln, Countess of, a patron 

of the Methodists, il 958. 

HTmtington, W., accoun^ of Ins 
bovisli ignorance, vn. 33-. ^ 

Huske, Genenil, his aesmpfcion of 
American appointments, r. 340. 
Hutchinson, Lieut.-Gorernor, ad- 
niimsters the colony of 
chnsotts, V. 263. , E”.*® 
troops to Castle Milliain, .«68. 
Beset with controremes, 2/i. 
His character, 321. His letters 
to Wiiately, 324. Becalled, vi. 7. 
Hyder Aii, General -m-Chief, iv. 
347. Sovereign of ^Mysore, yn. 
337. His war against the Hn- 
dish, 228. Concludes pace, 
231. His reign and character, 
231*. His warhhe preparations, 
‘084. He invades the Carnatic, 
286*. His firsii successes, 286. 
And subseiiuent 2®®' 

283* His illness and death, 


ImhoEE, Baron, aoeonmt f, ^'-266. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, a EctoKeUow of 
festings, viL 245. His condnet 
in the case of Huncomar, 257, 
058 Decides between the clann- 
mts' for power, ?64._ His dit 
ferences with Hastings, 281. How 
reconciled, 282 . His visit _ to 
Lucknow, 299. Otoges against 
him, 303. EecaHed to England, 
303* 

India, nsO of the British empire in, 

280—351. Vast schemes of 
Chatham for its government, J 
171. 173. 181. Teas supplied 
hy its Company, 266. 318. 3-0* 
Its growth and progress, vu. 211 

^310- ' « ,, 

Inns in England, account of the, in. 

In4meirJ“to Say, atote Lord, 

the favourite of the Pretender. 


ii. 88. Exiled to Avignon, 122. 

His death, hi. 26. 

Ireland, general state of, in 1713, 
i. 63. In 1758, iv. 126. In 
1765, v. 121. Views of Chatham 
for its government, 165. Its 
afiairs in 1770, 274. 'From 1778 
to 1783, vii. 145—162. 

Isla, Earl of, his character, m, loS. 

Jacobites, account of tlie, i. 13. 
Their correspondence frequently 
disclosed, ii. 148. Their extine*, 
tion as a party, hi. 355. lor a 
short time revived, iv. 7. 

Jay, John, his views upon New 
York, vi. 113. Chosen President 
of Congress, 275. Arrives at 
Paris, vii. 197 . 

Jeferson, Thomas, his account ot 
Patrick Henry, v. 89. Signs tlie 
non-importation agreement, 262. 
Heads .the.' democratic.^ party m: ■ 
Virgima, 320.; vi. 9, .^Draws up 
the Declaration of Independence, 
96 97.104. Declines the mission 
toWnce, 120. Is Governor of 
Virginia, vii. 107. His escape 
from Lord Cornwallis, 107. 

Jekyll, Sir Josepi^, his character, n. 
163. 

Jenkins’s ears, fable of, ii 268.^ ^ 

Jenkinson, Charli^, his poluical 
career, V. 21, . 

Jersey, descents of the French upon, 
vi. 272.; vii 93. . 

Jews, Act for their Natmalization, 
iv. 24. Eepealed next Session, ; 
25. Inscription on their houses 
in the Gordon riots, vh. 30. 

“John the Painter,” his incenaiary 
fires, vi 142, 143. Tried and 
executed, 144. . 

Johnson, Dr., impugns the dramatic 
unities, ii. 213. His account of 
Savage, 224. . Beceives a pensi-ap, 
V 21 His sarcasm upon George 
Gtenville, 58 k His opinion of 
Bnrko, 153. Of Oliaftam, 162. 
Of Thailow, 275. And oi « od- 
derbuin, 299. His remark upon 


Omaij vi. 29S* Tlse to stem 1 
tile tide of infidelity in tbafc age, | 
SL'i ITjpiioWB tlie dignity of 
literature, SI 4. A founder of 
tlie Club,” Si 5, Describes the 
Ooriion riu 30, 31. His 
3i fe at Oxford, 3 1 6. His Ibrsseliis, 
326. llecommencls tbe pbiloso- 
pby of trade, 336. 

Joliiistonej {b'rt'emor, Ms duel witls 
Lord G, Germaine, v. 2S4. Sent 
a CoBimksioner tvo America, \i. 
223. His conisspoudenee with 
Genml lieed, 246, 247. 

Jones, raul, threatens the Bniish 
coasts, ?l 271. Well received m 
Holland, vii. 44, Compliments 
paid him in France^ SO.. . 

“Junius/* first appea?«ee- of, v, 
31,2. ' HTw merite-as an author, 
217. Who was Junius f 219. 

Kempenfeldt, Admiral, his unsuc- 
cessfci^-xpcdition, ml 132. Lost 
in the 'koyal George, 186. His 
character, 187. 

Kendal, Duchess of, account of the, i 
‘ 212. Her rapcity,'236, ; ii. 20, 
Her cabals with Bolingbroke, SI. 
Sides with-W’^pole and Towns- 
Lend, 56, Gamed over by Bo- 
lingbi*oke, 107." Her grief at the 
death of' Geou^e L, 109. 

Kennett, Lord Jlayoi-,. his 'want of 
firmness, vIL 24. , Tned' and con- 
victed for neglect, 37. ' ' 

Kkt,. the lauifecape, gardener, ac- 
count of, vi* 329. 

Keppel, Admiral, afterwards Lord, 
his conduefc at Byng's trial, m 94. 
leduces Gor«, 132* . Attacks 
Beileisle, 232. 'fc^commend 
the Channel fieet, n, 25A ■ His 
, action off U&anfc, 25$*' ’.'Court 
martial on Mm, -BS?. Besigns 
iJiis command, 269.' sullen 
complaints, 27 1. Elected for Sur- 
rey, vli. 74* .His '.'gene^ity, 'to^ 
Erskine, 86* ■' Hamed First I^ird' 
of the Admiraityi’’l44. SendO'but' 

^ ; Bodney’s re<^ '17.2* His con- 


fessions to the Duke of Grafton 
182. 186. 

Kilmarnock, Earl of, joins Prince 
Charles, lii. 225. ills trial and 
execution, 319. 

limz Cliarles'ib Dav, debate upon, ?. 
302. 

lOn", Dr,, his account of Prince 
Charles, iii. 164. 170. fleets 
liiin in Londtm, iv. 8. Eeceired 
at St. James’s, v. 22. 

“ Friends,” account of the 

party so called, v, 115. Charges 
against them, 118. Their grouiids 
of defence, 119. 

Kosciusko, Tliaddeus, employed In 
America, vL 151. Plans tlie lines 
on Behmus*s Heights, 176, 

lA Fayette, Marquis de, his cha- 
rwter, vL 151. Proceeds to 
Anerica, 155. His advice to a 
preacher, 156. Wounded at the 
Brandyivine, 159. His at 
Eedbank, 1 64. His opinion of the 
Congress intrigues, 242. De- 
signed for Canada, 243. His post 
on Barren Hill, 244. His chal- 
lenge to Lord Carlisle, 248. Goes 
back to Fnmce, 255. Complains 
of the disputes in Congress, 277. 
His return to the American army, 
vii. 64. Exclamation of Wash- 
ington to him, 65. ^ Takes part 
in the trial of Andrd, 66. His 
education much neglected, 70. 
Sent with a detachment to Yir- 
ginia, 101. Plis escape from Lord 
Cornwallis, 107. Takes part in 
the siege of York-town, 116. 

Lally, Cointe.de, his command in 
India, iv. 340._ ‘ Takes and razes 
Fcfft St. David, 341. Besieges 
Madras, 342. Compelled to re- 
treat, 343. Defeated at Wande- 
wash, 345. Surrenders Pondi- 
eheny, 348. Tried and beheaded 
in France, 349, 350. 

Laurens, Henry, elected President of 
Congress, vi. 166. Eetlres from 
■ office, 275. Taken prisoner at 
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TO. so. Committed to tlie 
To;er, SI. His 
discussed, 131. Ainves at P.ins, 

Uriota.Hs “System” nt runs, 

ii ' 8 His failure and 9.. 
Lawless, Sir P.atr^. 

in London, i. "T »• . 

Lam-ence, M^ior, commaud m 
Trifli*-! iv. 299. 310. 313. 

Laver," Christopher, a Wing 

cobite conspirator^ n. 3o. a 
rested, 36. Tried and esecnted, 

hi. Artto, account o£ Ins mission 
to Spain, vi. 149. 

Lee, General Cliarles, enters tlie 
American service, vi. 52. ^nt to 
South Carolina, 88. Made pn- 

' ■ soner in the Coni* 

changed, 158. Designed foi Coni- 
mander-in-Chief, S42. His fad- 
L at the battle of Monmo^h, 
250. Complains of the Ame- 
rican titles, vii. 57. 

Lee, General Henry, his surprise of 

PanlusHook, vi. 273. Ihs slaugh- 
ter of the loyalists, to-JO-'- , „ 

Legge, Henry, becomes Ch“celta of 
tlie Eschequer, iv. 32. Pnd . 
himself on being aM big, 4S. Ke- 
fiises to carry out the Hessian 
Subsidy, 50. Dismissed, o7- 
Again in pfSce, 85. Again dis- 
■ -missed 100. Eemstated, 108. 
Displaced, 218. His death and 
character, v. 59. . r- 

Lestock, Admiral, his action off loa- 
" Ion, hi. His expedition to 

Brittany, 323. ■ 

Levens, garden at, f fk 

Lewis, Erasmus, the cOTffdant of 
Lo^d Oxford, 187. 

the Jacobite conspiracy, 142. iiis 

LiS®^s“offte House of Com- 

to liito &ton^ ^ 

335. Bemoved from tie Oid- 


nance, v. 29. But obtains a 
peerage, 29. . . 1 . 

Lincoln, General Benjamin, ms 
brayery, vi. 179. Joins in the 
attack of Savannah, 272.^^ Sur- 
renders at Charleston, vn. 47. 
Exchanged, 102. Beceiyes the 
English prisoners at York-to^vB, 

Li&lon, account of the earthquake at, 
iv. 58. Belief to, from England, 

61. . , . 
Literature, account of, m the reign 

of George IL, H. 210— 234. In 

the reign of George HI., vi. 303 
320. . 

Lochiel, Donald Cameron ot, ins 
character, hi. 28. Joins Prince 
Charles at Scotland, 209. Em- 
barks with him for France, 
317. 

Lockhart, of Camwath, bnngs u| 
a “high monarchical address 
from Edinburgh, i. 6P‘ Cor- 
responds with the Pretender, n. 

91. 120. His death, hi. 233. 
London, rapid increase of, vii. 337. 
Lords, House of, composition in 1713, 
1.43. 

Lotteries, account vii. 323. ^ 

Loudoun, Earl of, commands m 
Korth America, iv. 112. Ee- 
callea,133. ^ 

Loughborough, Lord (see \V edder- 
burn), his conduct on the Special 
Commission, vii. 40. His able 
defence of Olive, 240. 

Louis XIY., his death and character, 
i. 140. 

Louis XV., his character, 111 . 143. 
His illness at Metz, 180. His 
courage at Fontenoy, 196.^ Ac- 
count of his Court and family, iv, 
231. His death, vi, 9. . , 

Louis XVI., his accession ^ and first 
measures, yl. 9. 

Louisburg, reduced by the people 01 
New England, hi 200. 

Lovat, Lordj retakes Inverness, 1 . 
179. His cabals, hi. 28. Wavers 
between 1^ parties, 219. 253* 
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His first arud last with 

Priace^Char!es,S09. Biscowd 
and seized, 312. jSis trial and 
oseciitltjH. 320, 

Lowtljer, Sir James, marries a 
daughter of lord Bute, v. 22. 
HLs character, 1 89. ComtJlains 
of the frequency of daels, ril 10. 
Brings Pitt info FarBameat, 77. 
His mritioa for peace, 130. 

Lacas, Dr,, his p^jlltical career in ■ 
Irelainl, v, 12L 

Liittrell, Colonel H., a candidate ' for 
^lidtilcsex, t. 231. Declared the 
sitting member, 232. 

. Lyttleton, Ceorge, afterwards lord, 
his outset in public life, ii. 201 1 
Becomes Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, iT. 57. A Peer, 84. 
His remark on Wilkes’s parodies, 
V. 45. His motion against 
'‘Droit Le Eoi,” 50. Declines 
the Treasury, 106. 

■ ■■Os .' ■ 

^flacartney, Lord, his government of 
Madras, vii. 304. 

Macclesfield, Lord Chancellor, his 
ti-ial, ii. 70. 

Maedonjtld, Flora, her assistance to 
Prince Ciiarleif) iii. 314. Her 
imprisonment in London, 315. 

Macintosh, Brigadier, his expedition, 
i. 161. His attempt upon Edin- 
burgh, 163. Marches to Kelso, 
166. His surrender at Pmston, 
172. His escape from prison, 
198. 

Mackay,^ Colonel, his account of the 
American discontents, v. 265. 

Mackenzie, Alexander,, enter- 
prise in North Americsa, vi. 299. 
Discovers a new and large river 
300. ’ 

aiackenzie, James Stuart, dismissed 
from office, v. 106, Beinstated. 

'^167. , ' 

Maclean, Donald, verdict of Wilfhl 
Murder apinst him, v. 195*^ 

Mac Eea, Miss, case vi. l7Xi ■ 

Mahomed Eei^^ jOian, promoted by 
Clive, •* Arrested ‘/at 


ni|aniglt,24:. Again set free, 
Makm. Chnii-s. Lord, a candidate 

hv uVfttmin^cr, vi. 19. His 
love of science. 24, Corivov'? s, 
to Fra-nklim 24. Con- 
fer>, With flip Duke of Ridmiond, 
211. AtterirU Chatham in the 
HoiLse of Li»rds, 229. Chairman 
tiie Kent Comnnttee, vli, 3, 
Of service In the Gurdon riots, 22* 
Enters Parliament, 76. liloves an 
amendment, 82. ‘ In the list Vf 
(IcjiegateSj 90. ills Bill against 
bnbejy, 169. 

Maine, Duke and Duchess du, their 
conspiracy, L 320. Both arrested 
323. * 

Maitland, Lord, his character in Par- 
liament, vii’77* 

Malt lax in Scotland, riots caused 
by the, ii. 68, 

Manchester, Duke of, his negotia- 
tions at Paris, vii. 208. Signs 
the definitive treaties, 208. 

Maniilii Eansom, recount of the, v. 57. 

j^fansfieid, Lord, and afterwards 
Earl of (see W. Murray), his 
speech 011 the Regency BO], v. 98. 
Confei-s with the King, 09. His 
opinion on American affairs, 
138, 139. 142* Against Lord 
Chatham’s Order in Council, 169. 
Gives judgment in the ease of 
"Wilkes, 194. His declarations 
at Paris, 199. Inveighs against 
Chatham, 24S. Supjxnts tlie 
Controverted Elections Bill, 262. 
His advice upon the Falkland 
Islands, 273. Quotes the saving 
of a Swedish General, ?l. 72', 
Presides at tlje trial of Home 
Tooke, 146. Declares that " the 
vessel is sinking,” 212. His 
unconcern at, the death-scene of 
Chatham, 231. Assailed by the 
Gordon rioters, vii. 19. Under- 
rates their strength, 24. His 
hoiLse taken and fired, 28. His 
speech on the recent riots, 37. 
Declines compensation for his 
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los5fi% 40, Ei'sldne stands firm 
a^'alnst Mrn, S4. 

Manton, Dr., his 119 Sermons upon 
the noth Psalm, L 25, 

Blanufactures, rise and progress of 
onr, T, 1 — S 

Mar, Earl of, Ins cominn.nieations 
Ti'ith Bolingbroke, i, 142. His 
character, 144. Embarks for 
Scotland, 145. Eaises the stand- 
ard in the Highlands, 1 47, Gives 
battle at SheriSmnir, 173. At- 
tempts negotiatiun, 179. Retreats 
from I^ertii, 187. Embarks for 
France, 189. Out of favour with 
James, ii. 87. Bis death, 139. 

Maria Theresa, her accession as 
Queen, iii, 76. Seeks refuge in 
Hungarj, 84. Enthnsiasin in 
her favom*, 85, Her conquest of 
Bavaria, 126. Concludes peace 
with Prassia, 128. Her treaty 
with England and Sardinia, 153, 
Again at war, 181* Her husband 
elected Emperor, 199, , Con- 
cludes the Peace of Dresden, 
199. Fays court to Madame de 
Pompadour, 5 t. 76. Joins the 
league against Prassia, 78. Re- 
sists the partition of Poland, v, 
316. Her death, vii. 179. 

Marischal, Earl, lands at Kintail, i. 
335. His escape, 336. His 
friendship- in later life with Rous- 
seau, 337. At Madrid, iii. 27, 
His visit to Prince Charles, 
174. Difference between them, 
176. His return to England, iv. 
239. 

Marlborough, John, Duke of, his 
intrigues with the Jacobites, i. 
14. Amount of his salaries and 
pensions, 20. His friendship for 
Bolingbroke, 28. Retires to the 
Continent, 29. His negotiations 
■with Stanhope, 57, At Ostend, 
89. Arrives in London, 96, 
Re-appointed Commander-iu- 
Chief, 105. Promotes the ac- 
quittal of Lord Oxford, 279. His 
death, ii. 28. “ Not good at com- 


pliments,” V, 211. His opinion of 
libels, 235. 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, 
proposals of marriage to, ii. 28. 
Her death and character, iii. 1 S3. 

Marlborough, Charles, second Duke 
of, commands near St. hlalo, Iv. 
137. His mysterious death, 141. 

Blarriage Act, account of the, iv. 25. 

hlamott, Sir James, his pedantic 
folly, rii. 139, 

[Martin, Commodore, his resolute con- 
duct at Naples, iii. 130. 

Masham, Lady, her cabals, i. 23. 86. 

Massachusetts Government Bill, ac- 
count of the, vi, 5. Repealed, 
217. 

Mathews, x\dmiral, his action off 
Toulon, iii. 178. 

Matilda, Queen of Denmark, her 
marriage, v, 306. Charges against 
her, 307. Arrested and im- 
pri^ned, 308. Conveyed to the 
Castle of 2ell, 309. 'Sler death, 
309. In te^ when sitting for 
her picture, vi. 325, 

Meer Jaffier, in alliance with the 
English, iv. 326. His oath to 
Surajah Dowiah, 329. Appears 
in the Engi!feh camp, 333. 
Named Nabob of Bengal, 334. 
Deposed, vii 212. Reinstated, 
213. Dies, 220* 

Meer Cossim, named Nabob of 
Bengal, vii. 212. His massacre 
at Patna.. 213. Escapes to the 
Rohilks, 221. 

Meredith, Sir W., rescues Lord North 
from the mob, v. 288. Presents 
a Petition against the Thirty - 
Nine Articles, 301. 

Methodism, account of, ii, 235 — ^2 6 1 . 

Militia Bills, account of the, iv. 89. 

Minorca reduced by the French, iv. 
64.70. Inquiry on the loss of, 100. 
Restored to us at the peace, 2'/^. 
Again reduced, vii, 93. 135. 

Mi&chmnza^ account of the, vi. 245. 

Monson, Cblopel, sent to India, vii. 
238* His differences with Hast- 
ings, 252— 255".' His- death, 262* 
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E.Wortlej, kis dmrssetcr, 

■ iil. 70,'\ . 

Sifaiitiieii, I/M\f M.W., te account- 
oi France, ii, 10L Her early 
Sitisdie^, m 32i. 

Bloniatui Frederick Ills motion 
u^mi Km^ Cliarle^ H Bay. t. 302. ■ 
His upon tlie Bboreliam 

Bill, riL !0B, 

Slontcalm, Bkrquis de, tlic French 
GencTOlin Canada, iv. 112 . Ke- 
pulses the British at Tkonderoiia, 
iS5. His character, 150, His 
prudent dispositions at Quebec, 
15$. His heroic death, 166. 
5 lonumettt to his memory, I67» 
Saying asedbed to Mm, m, 95. 
Had employed the savage IiidiaBs, 
204. 

Montgomery, Colonel, his warfare 
against the Cherolcees, iv. 195. 

5Iontgoinery, General, enters the 
American service, vi. 52. Com- 
mands % Canada, 76. Assails 
Quelxjc, 79. His fiiil, 79. 

Mordaunt, Sir John, commands a 
secret expedition, iv. 109. Brought 
to tnal, 111 . 

More, Hannah, her account of Ched- 
dar, vii. 832. • 

Morris, Gouverneur, his account of 
the Oommittcijs of Congress, vi. 

. 120. ^ 

Mortmain Act, passing of the, ii. 187. 

Morton, Chief Justice of Chester, his 
motion on the Begency Bill, v. 99. 
Complains of Lord Horth, vi. 217. 

Mulgrave, I^ord, Ms voyage of dis- 
covery, vi. 298. 

Mttnny Begum, account of the, vE. 
248. 

Manro, Sir Hector, his, victory at 
Buxar, vii. 216* His farther suc- 
cesses, 216. Reduces Fcmdicherry, 
^274. His fading health, 285. 
Defeated by Hyder, 28^. Re- 
duces Hegapatam, 304. 

Murray, A]exaild^a•, examined hyiihe 
House of ivt .It*' Com- - 

mitted^ to 

Murray, Joim, ^ 'f i^hton, m 


a^nit of the Jacobitw, hi. I 77 . 

IVinee Cljarlc.^’n sfCTefcm* 
223. Hi.-; advice at .Derby, 274 
Turns Kmza cviuiait'v, 320 . 

5liirr.iy, General Jaiaeb*. eommands 
at iv. 191, At Mtmfreal, 

■ - ^ 1113. "In Minfatia, vii. 94 . Com- 
pelled t'j .^urmnkr, 183. 

;3fiirRsy, Lr»rd Gbrorge, Jeins Prince 
Charle-s. lii. 221 . ilis eliiimeter, 
222. His advice at Etliuburirh, 
25S. At Carlisle, 203. And 'at 
Derby, 272. Commands in the 
skirmish at Clifton, 280. His 
conduct in the battle of F.alkirk, 
288. At Stirling, 293. At Xairn, 
SOL And at Culli-tden, S05. Es- 
capes to Htflhttd, 312. 

" Murray, WElEam, commencement of 
his yahlia career, ii, 267. Be- 
comes Solicitor General, iii. 132. 
His Erst speech in Parliament, 
138, His character, iv. 34. Be- 
comes Attorney General, 39. Su|)- 
ports the Address, 66 . - Obtains 
the Chief Justiceship witli a peer- 
age. 83. See SklansEeld. 

Museum, British, founded, iv, 28. 

Hairn, Lord, saved from death by 
Stanhope, i. 194. 

Kairn, bliss, her courageous conduct, 
Ei. 246. 

FTapier, Lady Sarah, romantic pas- 
sion of George III. for, v. 12, 

Hatlonal Debt, state of, in 1714, i. 
19. In 1783, vii. 209. 

Hecker, M,, his administration of 
the French finances, vi. 268. His 
secret overtures for pcjice, vii. 
80. 

Hegro slaves in the Colonies, their 
condition, v. 77. j vii. 103. 

.. Kewcastio, Holies, Duke of, re- 
pri^ftltcd by the Prince of Wales, ^ 
i 294. Becomes Secretary of 
State, ii. 58. His character, 154. 
Intriguas against Walpole, 270. 
Altercation between them, El 21 . 
His renewed cabals, 99. His meet- 
ing with Fulteney, 108 His 
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TOverinE! corasek, 159. Precis 
"rtevct. 185. Hiscouster- 

mttom IT«. 275. A promow 

of the war, 337. Prevaik ovtr 
CtesterfieW, 339. Agrees to a 
Mice, S’la. Ill favour of German 

Siaies,iv.2. His cabals against 
tte Date of Bedford, 16. Be- 
oomos First Lord of the J 

■^0 His negotiations wiUi nir 

f;iFo.,37. 39 4|. 50 Aid 

With Islxmaj imd 
83. IvefiigBS, 83. His cabalb m 
Opposition^ 99. 103. Cotnbuies 
with Pitt, 105. Confers 
Lord Waldegrave, 106. 
in office, 108. Confmes himself to 
witmna^e, 146. 187. His abject 
n»”to Lord Bute, 209. Bis 
Snpkints, 215. His prude^ 
neutraUty, 240. Eetires from 
office, 256. 'Wislies to ^ 

258. His conversation with wrtt 

Barrington, 275. 

Ms Lord Liehtemiicj, V. 23*^ite 

fnses to pr<^eat the Address from 
^ord,®41. rmally ^tra^ 
from Pitt, 61. Eager ^ "ffice, 
109. Obtains the Pnvy ^al, HO. 
His double dealing, Ws- 

missed from office, ^_6. His 
‘ « comic terrors,” 178. His death, 

Hewton, Bishop, his accomt of the 

He^S:S^^.?CHonthe 

of, his escape from 

HSrBi^c'dtHsemh^yto 
England, iv. 269. 

Nollebens, his career as an artis , 

Korth,Toni, Ms first years in the 
House of Commons, v. 29. Con 
S the measure^' agamu 

ixrnVhKs 45. Promoted m omce 
Wilkes, 45. 

cLauer Seals, 178::" Accepts 
^ 184 Moves to discharge 


230. Supports Colonel Lutlreirs 

.itim. 232 . ilaiutains the 


ll’s 

elaim, 232. Maiutains the 
American tases, 242. Becomes 
Prime Slinister, 2u3. Ho 
life a;M character, i5.>. 1*^- 

fiiilates the American Beveime, 
les. 266. ■■ Assailed by the roob^ 

288. Description of him " 
bon, 293. His Colonial Tea Duty, 

819 His abrupt dismissal 
i’oV 330. proposes the Boston 
111, Vi. 3." And Mas. 

sachusetts Government Bn‘> 

His American policy, i •Hakes 
overtures to FraniUu, 30. H s 
conciliatory scheme, 31. Uis 
Bill to restrain the “ 

New England, 32. His Note to 
the Colonies, 68. His to 

Grafton, 71. Cnears *e Civil 
List, 139. Suspends the Habeas 

Corpus, 141. Warmed by fte_ex- 

of conciliation, 206. F^fesseawm 

questos, 210. His 
views, 218. His two BiUa, 21u. 
His Budget, 218. 
mgn, 220. His secret lettera to 
the Wtr'j. 221. 225. His tnbute 
to the memory*tif Chatham, 232. 
Continues SEnister, 235. His ^ 

signation again contemplated, *.6-. 
His remarks on Hardy, 269. And 
on Keppei,:270. Sharp m secret 
the opinions of Lord Gow«, j-i 8. 
His views on Burke s. Bill fo. 

Economical Eeform,vu. 4. 6. 

sists the motion “f '• 

The oomplaints ot Norton, 10. 
And the Resolutions of DuMing, 
13 15 His official ■ residence 
attecked,27. H“!^ ® 

question with Burke, 8A Stokes 

Lrtures to Lord Eookmgtos 
friends, 72. Carries through the 
KUTinlies 79. His dmneanour at 

the news from York-town, 125^ 

.^piles' to Fox, 128. Md to Mr 

.d'amcsi:.I^owther,,l30- , ^ 

carion Barrd, 1S7,. His fad- 
Kesigns, 
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141 . Closfe^ scene of Ins adnii- 
liiitration, 141. Hk jest at the 
new apfwiijtineats, 144, Beiiew’' 
of liis Irlsli policy, 14l>. 153. 
And of bis East Indian, S30. 238. 
240. 252. 262. 271. 302, S04. 

Kortinagtoii, Earl of, as Lord Cban- 
cellor, ©Pluses Bedford, v, 08. 
Stopped bj the S|jitaliields rioters, 
101. Clives counsel to the King, 
155 , Xegotiates with Fitt, 155. 
Kained President of the Coaneil, 
150 . Relires from pnblie life, 1 85. 

Kortlmtnte'land, Earl of, afterwards 

, Duhe, proposed- as First Lord of 
the Treasttry, v. 38. His Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, 123. As- 
sailed in the Gordon riots, vii. 
19. 

Norton, Sir Fletcher, his ** drunken 
porters,” r. 52, Elected Speaker, 
25 1 . His imidicns address to 

the King, vi. 139. His angry 
complaifts, vii. 10. Supports the 
Resolutions of Dunning, 13. Re- 
jected for Speaker in the new Par- 
liament, 78. Created Lord Grant- 
ley, 144. 

Nottingham, Earl of, his attack 
upon Swift, i. 8^.. Resigns office, 
195. 

Nowell, Dr., Ms sermon on King 
Charleses Day,^v* 302. 

Nugent, Robert, afterwards Earl, his 
character, v. 29« His speech 
upon the Pension List, vii. 8. 

Nalltm Tcmpm Bill, account of 
the, V, 189. 

Nuncomar, the Brahmin, passed over 
by Clive, viL 223. His ambitious 
hopes, 247. Disappointed, 248. 
His charges against Hastings, 
2 55, He is brought to trial, 266. 
And hanged, 257- 

“ €ak-boys ” account of the, v, 122. 

Oberea, Queen, account of, vi. 287v 

Octennial BUI, account ofihe^. 

Oglethorpe, Clen^'^hfe character 
.and' career, 75. 


Oliver, Aklerman, his contest with 
the House of Coinmctiis, v. 286. 
Sent to the Tower, 287. Released, 
290. Refuses to combine with 
'Wilkes, 300, 

Ofiuii, account of, in England, vi, 
292. Returns to the South Seas, 
294, 295. 

Omicliund, his transactions with 
Clive, iv. 326, 327. Fraud prac- 
tised upn him, 333. 

Onslow, Arthur, chosen Speaker, ii, 
122. His speech on his retire- 
ment, iv, 218. 

Onslowv George, his defence of Lord 
North, vii, 142. 

Orford, Earl of, (see Walpole), his 
bitter j^t to Fulteney, iii. 118. 
Secret Committee of Inquiry 
against Mm, 120. His advice to 
Pdham, 155, His first speech 
in the House of Lords, 160. 
His death, 192. His saying on 
the New England Colonies, v. 
81. 

Orleans, Philip, Dulce of, becomes 
Regent of France, i. 140. His 
views of policy, 216. Declares 
war against Spain, 325. His 
close alliance with England, 333. 
His death, h. 53. 

Ormond, Duke of, Ms princely de- 
meanour, i. 122. Impeached by 
the Commons, 126. Makes his 
escape to France, 1 27. His sub- 
sequent career, 128. Appears at 
I*ari3, 339. Failure of Ms at- 
tempt on ther coast of DevonsMre, 
144- Conveys a dismissal to 
Bolingbroke, 191. His project 
of invasion from Coruna, 333. 
Again at Madrid, iii- 27. Iti 
retirement at Avignon, 176, 

Orvilliers, Comte d’, cocrunands the 
fleet against England, vi. 256. 

\ 269. Retires into a convent, 270. 

Oswald, James, his political career, 
V. 29. 

Oswald, Richard, Ms mission to 
Paris, m 179--181. 198-^200. 
Becalied, 208 
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Otaieito discoTCirea by Captain 

Waliis, vi. 2S1. DescnbeJ, >4 

ass. „ 

Otis, James, bis pamphlets on Co- 

iMial Eights, t. 235. Becomes 

insiuie, 27 1» 

Ostbi-d, llobert, Earl of, lii3 cba- 
racter, i. 23. His Jacobite cabals, 
32. ilis dilatory temper, 34. 
His letter in a coiinterieit band 
to Swift, 66. His Bill to secure j 
the Protestant Succession, /2. 
His dismissal from otlice, SS. His 
impeachment by the Commons, 

128. Committed to tbo ^o^yer, 

129. His trial, 277. The im- 
peacbtnent against him dropped, 
978 His secret letter to James, 
279*. Consulted by the Jacobites, 
II 45 . His death, 48, 

Oxford, University of, invested by 
Stanhope with a squadrcm ot 
dragoons, i. 158. High Church 
principles at, ii. 246. State of, m 
the last century, m 3l6->-Si9. 


Paine, Thomas, his early life and 
character, vi. 93. ^ 

PaUiser, Sir Hugh, second in com- 
mand to Keppcl, -n. -o5. H s 
conduct at XJabant, 256. 

■charges against his cj'/h 
Court martial on himselt, 259. 
palm, M. de, Ms cabals in England, 
ii. 103, 104. 

Palmerston, Henry, second Yiscount, 
a good poet, vi. 316. 

PaoU, General, his character and 
career, v. 198. Seeks refuge m 
London, 199. 

Pardo, Act of the, ii. 124. _ 

Paris, Peace of, concluded, n- 2<-. 
277. 

Parker, Admiral Hyde, Ms action 
off the Dogger Bank, vn, 95. 
Kesigns his command, 96. 

Passports, system of, under Queen 
Anne, i. 17- ’ 

Patna, Massacre of, vii. 213. ^ 
Peerage, true objects and ongm ot 
the, i. 357. _ 
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Peemge Bill, \ proposed,, i. ■ 354. 
Dropped by the Government, 358. 
Besumed •in ■the'' next' Session, , 
363. Bejected by the Commons, 
365. ■• ■ 

Pelbam, Henry, account of, nn 20.^ 
Supported by the inftaeiice m 
■WMlpole, 154. Becomes Fmst 
Lord of the Treasury, 1 56. His 
character, 156. Prevails over 
Carteret, 185. And over Pul- 
tenev, 295. His letters to H. 
Walpole, 332. And to the Duke 
of Cumberland, 334. Desires a 
peace, 336. Concludes it, 345. 
His letters to Newcastle, iv. 2. 6 . 
His reproaches to Fox, 1 3. His 
death, 30. „ 

Peim, FJchard, his “ Olive-branch 
to Eugland, vi. 62. Ill receiv^, 
69. Examined at the Bar of the 
House of Lords, 72i, 

Perth, Duke of, approves Pnnce 
Charleses projects, iii. 2^3. Joins 
him in Scotland, 221. Besieges 
Carlisle, 262. Agrees to advance 
from Derby, 274, Dies on his 
passage to France, 312. 

Peter IIL of Eussia, his character, 
iv. 252. His djethronement and 
death, 261* , - 

Peterborough, Charles, Earl of, ms 
lively speech it^ the House of 
Lords, i. 38. His character, 348. 

I Negotiates against Alberom, 
350. 

Petersham, Charles, Lord, his testi- 
mony to the House of Commons, 
vi 171. Bears home the news 
of Saratoga, 189. Beaches Lon- 
don, 206. 

Philipps, General, his advice to 
Burgoyne, vi. 182. Commands 
1 in Virginia, vii. 101*. His death, 
102 . 

Phipps, Sir Constantine, favours tEe 
1 Jacobites M Ireland, i* 64. 

Pigot, ted, his proceedings m 
%More, vii* 263* Eut M arrest 
(f by Ms OoiwBj 269* His death, 
270. 


Pitcnini, lais conduct at 

V. 36. 

FilsI’.'jOj Lord^ kjs diameter, ili. 

Flit, William, his 6rst speech, ii. 
201 , Benomices the Spanish 
Ccuventlon, 275. His rise and | 
cliaraeter, 111. 10. Excluded from • 
vfMee, 1 15. Inveighs against the * 
' Hanover Forces, 138, HeBouBces 
lord Carteret, 158. Eecoodled 
to lh,e Govcimment, 1S8. Be- 

■, , conies Paymaster of the Forces, 

2 96 . Su pports the Glasgow grant, 
iv. 3. Opposes his colleagues, 9. 
His speech, ou .the Eegeney Bill, 

1 3. His disinterested conduct as 
Paymaster, 32. Complains to 

Hardwicke, 39, His marriage, 

40. His ajieech on the Benvick 
election. 41. Overtures to him 
from Newcastle, 51. His me- 
taphor of the Ehone and Saone, 
57. IHsmissed from ofSce, 57. 
His energy and eloquence, 62. 
His conference with Fox, 84. 
Becomes Secretary of State, 85. 
Baises Highland regiments, 89. 
His Militia Bills, 90. Endeavours 
to save Admirals By ag, 93. Dis« 
missed from office, 100. His 
moderate course, 101. Popnlar 
entlmsiasBi towards him, 102. 
Peinstated in office, 108. His 
absolute ascendency, 123- 145. 
Presses the dismissal of Sackville, 
179. His triumphant conduct of 
the war, 185. And mastery over 
the House of Commons, 186. 
Supports Lord Temple, isi His 
rivalry with Lord Bate, 209. 
Dissatisfied, 219. His negotia- 
tions with France, 231. 236. 
Beeeives tidings of the Family 
Compact, 239. Proposes to de- 
^clare war against Spain, 239. 
Overruled, 240. Besigns, 241. 
Accepts a petmou, MS.,' His 
popularity decliiies, ^6. Speaks 
• on the Address,' 248* , On Hie. 
defence of Portugal, 27.6, . And 


against the Peace, v. 9 . Opposes 
the Cyder Tax. 16. Confers 
witli Lfird Bute,' 36. And with 
the King, 36. 38, His terms 
refused, 39. His private corre- 
sp'.'indenei:*. 42, 43. Censures the 
law of lib<*!, 46. Condemns the 
condaet of Wilkes, 49. His 
speech on General Wan\ants, 52. 
Finally estranged from Ne^voistle, 
(U. Legacy to him from Sir 
William Ph'iisent, 61, Applied to 
by the Duke of Gumberbnd, 103. 
Pefuses office, 105, 108. His 
opinion of Lord Rockingham s Mi- 
nistry, 111. His speeches on Ame- 
rican affiiirs, 130. 133. 138. 140. 
Greeted by the mnltitude, 14L 
His contest with Grenville, 141. 
Rejects tlie overtures of Rocking- 
ham, 143. 145. Summoned by 
the King, 156. Foni’^ a new 
administration, 158. Created 
Earl of Chatham, 160. Impolicy 
of that course, 162. ^'ee Chatham. 

Pitt, William, che younger, his 
oxdnion of Bolingbroke, i. 27. 
How, by his own account, trained 
to eloquence, ili. 13. His remark 
on his fat hops Earldom, y. 161. 
His account of one of his father’s 
sx>eeches, vi. 21. 148. Writes a 
pamphlet, 213. His letters from 
Cambridge, 224. Attends his 
father for the last time in the 
House of Lords, 229. Chief 
mourner at his father’s funeral, 
234. A candidate for Cambridge, ■ 
yii. 76. Enters Parliament for 
Axipleby, 77. His first speech, 
91. iriis rising fame, 92. 129. 
His rebuke of Rigby, 138. De- 
clares that he ‘will never accept a 
subaltern office, 138. Acts ac- 
cordingly, 145. bloves for Par- 
liamentary Refonn, 166. Sup- 
poi*ts Lord Mahon’s Bill, 167. 
Becomes Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, 1 85 . Defends the treaties 
of peace, 206. His opinion ou 
the Benares charge, 296. . 


THE SEVEN VOLUMES, 


Pitt, Loi\l (second Earl of Chatbaili), 
flings lip Ids coinmis&ioti, vi. 74. 
Orders uf Washington respecting 
him, 77. Ee-enters the army, 
225 . 

Pittsburg, the new name given to 
Fort I>uqiie.-ne, iv. 13C. 

PIsviionsG Bill, account of the, ii. 
i'll. 

Plunkett, the Jesuit, his letters 
from Enclnnd, i. 53. 

Poland, troubles in, v. 315. First 
partition of, 316. 

Polwarth, Hugh, Lord, his eloquence, 
ii. 7. Succeeds as Earl of Marcli- 
inont, iii. 9. 

PompadQixr, iMadame do, her influ- 
ence in France, 74. Jests 
upon, 75. Her contests with 
Choiseul, 231. Her death, y. 
280, 

Pope, A., general view of hk poetry, 
ii, 218, His jest on Mrs. Cajsar, 
220. IBs imitators, vi. 318. 
Founds a new ta§te in gardening, 
329. 

Population, account of the,- at the 
Peace of Utrecht, i. 18. And at 
the Peace of Versailles, vii. 330. 

Porteous Mob, account of the, ii. 
189. 

Portland, "William H. C., Duke of, 
appeal's at a Westminster meet- 
ing, vii. 12. Named Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, 1 57. A cypher, 
158* Proposed for Prime Mi- 
nister, 182. 

Portland, Dukes of, .their grant of 
the forest of Inglewood, v. 189. 

Poitocarrero, Abbe', Ms papers seized, 
h 322. 

Portsmouth Dockyard, incendiary 
fire in, vi. 141. 

Powys, Thomas, afterwards Lord 
Lilford, moves a clause to Lord 
North's Bill, vi. 217* His se- 
parate Bill, 218. Seconds Sir 
James Lowther, vii. 129. 

Pownall, Governor, Ms course in 
Parliament, v. 242. , 

.ratt, Charles, named Attomey- 


Ixsi 

General, iv. 108. His Bill to 
extend the Habeas Corpus. 124. 
Becomes Chief Justice, v. 32. 
Discharges Wilkes, 32. His 
charge in Wilkes’s action for da- 
mages, 48. Baised to the peerage, 
110. &£} Camden. , 

Prescott, General, siu'prised in Bhodo 
Island vi. 158. 

Preston, Captain, his eori.duct in the 
afiVay at Boston, v. 268. Brough: 
to trial, 268. Acquitted, 269. 
Pretender, the. See Stiuiit. 

Price, Dr,, his pamphlet on Ameriec.n 
afiairs, vi. 23. 

Priestley, Dr., describes a scene be- 
fore the Privy Council, v. 32G. 
Prior, Matthew, his letters from 
Paris, i. 38. Exainiued by the 
Committee of Secrecy, 123. 
Prisons, Public, inquiry into the, 
ii. 150. ? vii. 342—344. 
Protestants, Bill for Genera] 
Naturalisation of, 14. See As- 
sociation (Protestant), and Dis- 
senters (Protestant). 

Pulteney, William, his, rise and 
character, ii. 73. Reveals a pri- 
vate conversatic®, 117. His con- 
tests with Walpole, 124. His 
duel with Lord Harvey, 156. 
Struck from tho Privy Council- 
lors’ List, 157. His .speeches on 
the Sinking Fund, 158, 159. 
And on the Excise Scheme, 163. 
165. His eloquence, 173. Much 
depressed in spirits, 179, His 
motion for an increase of income 
to the Prince of Wales, 203- 
Denounces the Spanish Oonven- 
tion, 277. Explains the retunx 
of the Seceders, . iii. 3. His bet 
with Walpole, 69. Grown more 
indiiferent to pdlitics, 91. His 
final contest with Walpole, 95*. 
The King’s message to him, 107. 
Befuses c^ce, 110. His speech 
at t!^ Fotlntain Tavern, 112. 
Created Bari of Bath, 117. His 
‘ support of the Septennial Act, 
i2'4.- ■' iS'ee Bath. . ■ 

2 , ■ _ 
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•fiovemor Jnlffistoiie. 
IBs account of ] 


Putnam, General, Ks . ferm ■ and 
taveni in Couneclacat,. vi-. SS, 
Heads the Connectienfc men, SS. 
Enters Boston, 83. Oammands 
at Brooklyn, 109. . ' 

Pynsent, Sir Williata, 'his legacy 'to 
Pitt, T. 61. 


“ Eeralator.'P the, tlieir name ex- 
plained, vL SS. 

Eeports of Debates prcliihited, i * 46. 
Btit^ never put v, 2S5- 

Th«r increase, 2S6. Eenewed 
attempts at timir prohibition, 2S6. 
Tlie attack upon them dropped, 
,290. ■ 

Republican party, remains of the, 


le Alliance, the, C'oneluded. 


Quakers. Bill for the relief of, ii. 
1S6. ' 

Quebec GoTemnient Bill, accormt of 
the, vi. 6. Remonstrances against, 
16. 

Quincy, Josiah, his letters from 
London, vi. 24. 

Raikes, E., complaint against Mm 
in the House of Commons, ii. 126, 
Raikes, E., the younger, founds the 
Sunday Schools, vli. 334. Re- 
lieves t|(e poor prisoners in gaol, 
343. 

Ramsav, A., Hs career as an ariast, 

vi. 324. 

Randolph, Peyton, signs the Hon- 
Importation agreement, v, 264. 
Chosen President of Congress, vi. 
14. His retirement, 41. 
Banekgh, account of, vii. 338. 
Rapinat, M., accf^nt of, vii. 302, 
Eat, the phrase in politics explained, 

vii. 315. 

Rawdon, Francis, Lord, afterwards 
Earl of Moira, his early career, 
vii. 49. Takes part in the battle 
of Camden, 60. One of his let- 
ters intercepted, 52, Commands 
in South Carolina, 106. His 
victory at Hohkirk’s Hill, 108. 
Emharlcs for Europe, 109. His 
letter on the case of Cdonei 
Hayne, 109. A prisoner in the 
f^Chesapeak, 113. 

Reed, General, his letters to Lord 
Dartmouth, vi. 15, And to Mr. 
De Berdt, 30,^ Descrihfes the 
Amencan army, 117; 1,1 8, . And 
the parties at PMMelphi% 122. 


Revolution of 1688, effects of the, 
i.B. . 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, one of the 
founders of “the Club,” vK 315. 

, His early life and character, 321. 
The first President of the Royal 
Academy, 322. Great not *111 
portraits only, 323. Jealous of, 
Romney, 324, , 

Richardson, S., his novels, vii. 325. 

Richelieu, Mareschal de, his conduct 
at Fontenoy, Hi. 197. Lands in 
Minorca, iv. 64. Reduces St 
Philip’s, 70. Commands in Han- 
over, 116. Recalled, 139. 

Richmond, Duke of, appointed Se- 
cretary of State, V. 155. Dis- 
placed, 159. Assails Lord Chat- 
ham, 169. Co-operates with 
him, 283. His reply to Lord 
Mahon, vi. 211. Supports Lord 
Korths Bills, 218. His com- 
ments upn Lord Carlisle, 223. 
His motion on American af- 
fairs, 229. Replies to Chat- 
ham, 230. Assails Thurlow, 
262. Complains of the defences 
of Plymouth, 266. His motion 
for ‘ Economical Reform, vii. 2. 
And for unrestricted suffrage, 19, 
20. Objects to the war with 
Holland, 82. Named Master of 
the Ordnance, 144. Deserted by 
his colleagues, 168. Slighted by 
Fox and Burke, 184, 

Eiedesel, Madame de, her account of 
Saratoga, vi. 180. And of Mas- 
sachusetts, 194. 
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Bigbv, Ii„ a jovial, xinsenipi^us 
jilaccinan, iv. 126. Followii Bed- 
ford into olfjee, v. 40. Inveighs 
agaiiibt Chathasn, 259. Eiidea- 
vjhi^s to elude Chathaisi s public 
funeral, vi. 232. Sternly re- 
buki'd by Pitt, vii. 137. 

Piiit Aet passed, i. 132. 

Kipperda. B.'.iron, aftervrards Duke 
the S])aiush Aiiiha.ssador at Vieu- 
rsa, ii. 77. CduK'ludes a treaty of 
alihaioe, 70. Beeoiiies Prime 
IMiruster of Spain, 94. His dis- 
missal, 90. Escapes from prison, 

98. His subseiiuent adveKtiire.s, 

99. 

Eobertson, General, his mission in 
behalf of Andre, vii. 67. Ofier 
made to him, 68. 

Bobertson, Dr., pptilar cry against- 
his toleration, vi. 239. His life 
and writings, 304. Unduly in- 
dulgent to Gibbon, 312. 

Eobinson, Sir Thomas, appointed to 
lead the House of Commons, Iv. 

38. 40. Beceives a pension, 52. 

And a peerage, aa Lord Gran- 
tham, 220. 

Bochambeau, Comte de, commands 
upon the Channel coasts, vi. 

268. His character and plans, 
vii. 54. Meets Washington at 
Hartford, 56. Marc})e3 to Vir- 
ginia, 115. Directs the opera- 
tions against York-tovra, 117. 
Generous conduct of his officers, 

123. 

Eochford, Earl of, liis letters from 
Paris, V. 198. Becomes Secre- 
tary of State, 203. His conduct 
in the Cabinet, 242. Negotiates 
with Spain, 282, His views on 
the partition of Poland, 318. 
Betires from office, vi. 71. His 
overtures to Chatham, 224. 

Bockingham, Marquis of, -resigns 
his place in the Eoyal Household, 
iv. 275, Dismissed from Ins 
Lord Lientenaney, v. 23. Named 
First Lord of the Treasury, 109. 

His character, 111. Meeting at 
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his house, 128. His difficulties, 
13S. 142. itpplies to Pitt, 143, 

144, Makes mxmermis concessions, 

145. His friendship %vith Burke, 

, 149. ■ Tottering state of his ad- 
mi nistratiun, 154. His dismissal, 
1 56. HLs moticn on the causes of 
the public discontent, 251. Con- 
fers with Chatham, 259. His 
letters to Burke, vi. 68, His 
difference with Chatham, 211. 
Supports Lord North’s Bills, 2 IS. 
Message of liis friends to Hayes, 
225. Attends the great meeting 
at York, vii, 2. Garrison in his 
toum-house, 36. His terms for 
accepting office. 73. Declines an 
application from Pitt, 76. Ne- 
gotiates with Thurio’vv, 140. His 
personal deficiencies, 143. Be- 
comes Prime Minister, 144. His 
weakness in granting pensions, 
165. '-''iAversa tO' Parliamentary 
Beform, 167. His Bness, 181. 
And death, 182. 

Bodney, Admiral, afterwards Lord, 
his bombardment of Havre, iv. 
147, His attack of hlartinico, 
264. Defeats Don ffuari de Lan- 
gara, vii. 42r In the West In- 
dies, 42. Elected for Westmin- 
ster, 74. Deduces St. Eustatia, 
96. His seventies, 97. Ectnrns 
to England, 98. Defends him- 
self in the House of Commons, 
131. Goes back to the West 
Indies, 134. His recall sent out, 
172. His great victory over De 
Grasse, 174. Letters to his 
wife, 176. His dog Loup, 176. 
Obtains a peerage, 177. His en- 
thusiastic reception in England, 
187. 

Bohillas, case of . the, vii. 250. 
Overwhelmed by English aid, 
251. Views in Parliament re- 
specting them, 252. 

Homan Catholics, state of the, i. 16. 
Their, reii^ designed by Stanhope, 
327, -Proposed in part by Sa- 
vile, Ti*,237. , Popular cry for:' 
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t:;fnr opprc-ssio?*, 239. Him 
^ v,zum<ilum\ii S.-otuind. 260. 

livs career &u artist,' tL 

■ ■■■■ 

^Sir^ Jobt, his motion again.it 
Lord Xortb, liL 1S9. 
i;bb luiy, Traverincr at t!:e battle of 
Sheribmsir, i. I7g. ■ 

Loyal Ueorge. cJsciSter ' of the. irH, 
IS 6 . ■' ' ' 

Tby^ii ^fariiigs Bill^ at*cour.t of the, 

T, 311, 

Bismlwid, Sir Thomas, hk career at 
Madm.s ’rii. 270, His Bnal Mi- . : 
rmte, 2S5, 'I 

&eh0TCre]i, Dr., .Iiis . great popula-. 
rity, I 40. 

Sackviile, Lord. George,: -SeeretarT ■ 
for Ireland, iv. 12S, Refuses the 
command on the eojisfc of Brit- 
tany, 137. His conduct at Min- 
deii, 176. Giarnonrs against him, 
177. %ongbt to trial, 179. 
His sentonee, 180, A debater in 
the House of Commons, 255. 
Be.stored to the Privy Gouneil, v. 
145. Takes the name of Ger- 
: tiiaine, 284. See Germaine. 

Salaries, high aij^oinit of, under 
Qaeeii Anne, i. 20. 

Sandwich, Dari of, compared to a 
Roman Benatoif iii. 67. Xarned 
Plenipijtentiary at Aixla Chapelle, 

3fL: ;'S,44, , ; '■pSlgns';.'the . Preiimb.. ■ 
naries of Peace, 345, Dismissed 
from office, iv, 17. First Lord 
of the Admiralty, v. 32. De- 
nounces Wilkes, 44. His nick- 
name of “ Jemmy Twitcher ” 47. 

His contest at Cambridge, 60, 
Promises made to him, 185. Re- 
turns to the Admiralty, 292, 
Gross imprudence of one of his 
speeches, vi. 8. Replies to Chkt- 
Ifam, 27. To Fos, 260. And 
to Richmond, 266. A patron of 
Captain Cook, 293. His name 
given to a group of islands,' 295* 
Baffled at Huntingdon, vii. S, 
Case of Captain BaBHe against 
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LjO. C.aii<:s u:i K-rdtlua fur 
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Inma ilousc, 2 62. 

SatAwich Inlands, acevamt of tie 
vl 295, 296. ^ 

Sandjs, 8arn:ujh his motion against 
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Saniider:#, Sir Charles, extolled bv 
Ktt, iv. IGS. His speech on 
Corsican affiiirs, t. 2tXl 
Savile, Sir George, oonspicuons in 
the ranks of Opposition, v, 190. 
303. ■ His Roman Catholic Belief 
Bill, vl 237. Complains of 
^edderburn, 266. Attends the 
great meeting at York, rii. 2. 
PreiSeiits Its petition,, 4. Hioves 
for details of the Pension List, 8. 
His house carried by stonn, and 
pluiklered, 2 iD. Goes tO'-tlie-Houso " 
of Commons, 26. Garrison in his 
house, 30. Change in his opi- 
nionSj 39. Declines compensation 
for his losses, 40. Ilis account 
of the Yurksliire elections, 75. 
His speeches on finance, 89, And 
. fflr redress of grievances, 96, His 
Spartan simile, 131. Condemns 
the Kempenfeldt exj-jeditionj 132, 
Disapproves of Fox’s resignation, 

Bawbridge, Alderman, his difference 
with Wilkes, y. 300, a‘eonds 
Fitt on Reform, vii. 166. His 
Bill for shorter Parliaments, 

Saxe, Mareschal de, his command at 
, ^ontenoy,iih 193. His character, 
198. Invades Flanders, 322. 

, Commands at LaurTeld, 333. His 
overtures to Sir John Ligonier, 
835. .-Besieges Maestricht 344. 
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ScaAorougt, Eari of, ais chaw<*fi, | 

Scteub! Sir Luke, 

cretarv of tainliope, i- 

B Aisii Mimstor at l^ms, u. 3o. 

SoSSf ActrAccoant of tlse, i. SO. 

«e!nitz,'''^Ear'>“- tlie HimovaiTa 
Butov, aplilio^i for Pmioei. 

Sctayte-Gotral.ortese^ 

vi 76. liisinamlesto, 1-2. uis 
«aoroas couduot ^ Burgovne 
183 And to JIadame de 
Eieiesei, 19-t. Consults with La 

1713 61 practical advance 

322. His ipffl-bid taste for ese- 
cttfclons, 340. ^ , . 

Septennial Act, P^f ’ l( 

200. Its repeal pioposed, n. 

159. At variance wi&J3rarfoJ 
202. Dismissed from o®?®’ ^: 
His eliaracter, 209. His letter 
on colonial affairs, 23o. H 
defence of Camden, 243. H'S 
fall agreement witli 
018 Confers mtli 
Eden, 224, 225. His “3 

Chatham’s public funeml, 23 • 
Yields to Bockingto? 

2 His dnel with Colonm 
F», 10. Suggests a new 


police, 24. Moves an araend- 
ment. 127- Decimes the 1 n- 
miersliip, 143.: Becomes Secretarj- 

: ot Stati::144. , His View ot Insii 

nfWis, 159. Andoi EconoirBciu 
Keform, 163. 165. ^ 

tiiitions with Prankhiu i<d. 

'::diSerences with Fox, l5i. 

Becomes Prime ^Minister, K- 
Declares his principles of govern- 
ment, 184. His negotiations. 

197. 199. 203. 205. His cleai 
and just views of commerce, 

208. . T- r 

Sheridan, B. B., appears at Keppel s 
court martial, vi. 25/. 

«Camp at Cox Heath,' 2fai. 
Elected for Stafford, vii. 76. His 

hrstspeech in Parliament, 91. in 

office, 145. His ^iccoimt of 
Burke, 166. Besigns, 183. H*s 
remark on lotteries, 323. 

Sheriffmuir, battle of, i. 73* 

Shippen^ William, a leading Jacobite, 
if 125. Sent to the Tower, 29 /^ 
His conduct in FarHament, ii. 
123. 139. His character, in. 30. 
Secedes from Parliament, 72. 
Benew's his opposition, 95. 114. - 
Shrewsbury, Drke of, his .conduct 
in Ireland, i. 64. Eeccives the 
Treasurer’s Staff, 92. His deatii 
and characterr299. His maxim 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, m. 

: ■ 327.-- 

Silver, scarcity of, i. 295.^ 

Simcoe, Colonel, complains 

contract hats, vii. 12. ^id of 
the horse-vessels, 100. His ex- 
pedition in Virginia, 107.. 

Sinclair, Master of, his account ot 
the Scottish insurgents, i. loP. 
173. 193. ... 

Skyring, Mrs,, account of, 

Smith, Adam, Ms Wealth of 

vii. . 335; Progress of Ins doc- 
trines, 336.' The true founder of 
Political Economy, 344. 

Smith Bobert, afterwards Lord Lar- 
ringtoB, his character m laiiia- 
meat, vii. 76. 


T., cliarseter of Ms novels, 

Subk'sld, Prineess Glementinaj' Ijer 
.iMipris&Baientat Insprnck, i. 331, 
wakes iier escape, 3SS, Her 
snarriage math the Freteader, 339. 
Qahslierhusbanrs palace, ii. 89. 
Society Islands, aeeoaiit of the vl 
' 288 . 

SoissoHs, Congress of, iL 125, 
Sohmder, Dr.; sails with Captain 
Cwk, tI 2 S3, 284. 289. 

Somers, Lord, Ms opinion of the 
Septennial xVet, 1 206. His detttli 
and character, 207. 

Somerset, .Duchess of, in favotir with 
^ Queen Anne, i. 59. 

. an ardent' 

lor}^, n. 263. Succeeds as Duke 
of Beaufoit, ir, 8, 

Sopiiia, the Electress, grown slow 
and dilatory from ajs;e- 2. 57 
Her death, 79. 

South Sea s^^honie, rise and progress 
of, ii. 3. General delusion re- 
si^ting, IL Its crash, 13. Its 
Directors examined, 18. And 
punished, 22, 

Spitaltields weavers, disturbances of 
the, V. 101. CojHiessions made to 
them, 145. 

Stair, Earl of, ambassador at Paris 
•• 

n. 9. His character, 9. Com- 
jnander of the forces in Germany, 
ni.^ 144. His complaints and 
resignation, 152. Hamed Com- 
mander-in-Cbief, 161. 

Stamp Act, account of the. v 85 
Bepealed, 140. ,*. ■ * 

Stanhope, General (afterwards Earl) 

Debt, 1. 19. His altercation with 
tne Speaker, 37. His military 

schemes, 56. Proposes an amend* 
m-eat to the Schism Act, 83 
1 repares to seize the Tower, 91* 
Becomes Secretary of State, i0$ 

His chamcter, 106. Goes bn k- 
secret nnssioii,_^lo Vienna. Tl'5‘ 
His Tigoroos ineaswra^aiaS 


tiiC Jacn'jites, 156. Goes witii 

tLtJvmg to Haiioyer, 212, Hk ' 
conferences with Dubois, 221, 
i-!'!, to Townshend 227* 

228.230.234 And to Wklpol^^^ 

ff * . i hurgo of treachery agfiinst 
lEs aefoiuertl^ 

isecomes First Lord of the Trea-' 
smy, 263. f.||y altercations with 
274, Created Viscount ' 
Stanhope, 2S0. His letters to, 

Aioerom, 2S3. Appointeii Se- 
erefeuT of State. 298. Eaisea to 
an Earl, bill, 298. His mission 
to Spaim 309. His letters from 
Bayoime, 317. Proposes the 
Dissenters Ifolief Bill, 327. His 
letter to Dubois, 346. Concindes 
a peace with Spain, 352. His 
ordere to Sir Jifon Korris in the 
Baltic, 353. Proposes the Peei-aye 
Bill, 356. 362. His adininistra- 
tion revieived, ii. 2. Abstains 
from any share in tiie South Sea 
speculations, 14. i^Ioves a Be* 
solution againstmorrupt practices, 
IS. His illness and death, 19. 
as news witli respect to Gibraltar, 
Ip. His early notice of Pitt, 
m. 1 1 . Parallel between him and : 
A alpole, 10.3. His reply to Prince 
Eugene at Vienna, 194. 

Stanho|x^, Philip, second Earl, his 
character, hi. 138. His motion 
against the Hanover Forces, 139. 
His ahsenee abroad, y. 246 In- 
troduces Franklin to Chatham, 

Stanhojie, ^Charles, hk share in the 
South Sea transactions, ii. 21, 
Stanhope, Colonel William, British 
Minister in Spain, i. 2S9. 303, 
Sent on a misrion to the French 
army, 340. At the Congress of 
Bissons, ii. 125. Eesults of his 
former negotiations, 131. His 
second mission to Spain, 134. 
Concludes the Treaty of Seville, 
134. Baised to the peerage, 135. 

' See Hamngton. 

Stanley, Hans, his mission to Paris, 
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Iv. 2S0. 23S. Appointed mn* 
bassador to Petersburg, v. 164* 
Bat remains in England, 165. 

Stark, General, bis victory at Ben- 
nington, vi. 174. 

Steele^’ (Sir Eicbard), proceedings 
against bim by the House of 
dooimons, i, 65. His expulsion, 
69. Writes against tbe Peerage 
Bill, 357. 

Sterne, L., character of his novels, 
vil. 325. 

Steuben, Baron, his career in Ame- 
rica, vi. 155. Takes part in the 
Court Martial on Andrd, vii. 66. 
His ignorance of English, 70. 

Stirling, William, titular Lord, taken 
prisoner at Brooklyn, vi. 110. 
Exchanged, 110. Routed at 
Qidbbletown, 157. His want of 
skill, 160. Fails on Staten 
Island, vii. 53. 

Stone, Andrew, sub-governor of the 
Prince of Wales, iv. 21. Charge 
against Mm, 22. 

Stormont, Lord, ambassador at 
Paris, hk peremptoiy language, 
vi. 150. Beealled, 222, Named 
Seeretaiy of State, 278. Assailed 
in the Gordon riots, vii, 19. Con- 
demns the peace with America, 
203. 

Strickland, Abbd, his mission to 
Eiiglani ii. 182. 

Struensee, Count, his government of 
Denmark, v. 307. His fall, 308. 

Stuart, James, Prince, called the 
Pretender, address to remove him 
from Lorraine, i. 37. Induce- 
ments held out for his conver- 
sion, 55. Proclamation against 
him, 85, His Manifesto from 
Plombihres, 1 3 4. His conferences 
with Bolingbroke, 136. Goes to 
St. Malo, 144. And to Dunkirk, 
144. His landing in Scotland, 
180. Proceeds to Scone Palace, 
182. His appearance described, 
184. Retreats from Perth, 187. 
Re-embarks for France, 189. 
Dismisses Bolingbroke, 191. Pro- 


ceeds toAhuirid, 332. Determines 
to go to Italy, 338. ■ His- mamage, 
339, His Council of Five '■ in 
.England,. ii..3i. ■ His “ Deckra- 
Hon,** 3k State uf his afiairs, 
85. 88. His qmuTd with Ms 
■Consort, .89. -■ Hastens ■ to Lorraine., 
120. His projects of invasion, 
120. Returns to Italy, 122. 
Overtures to Mm from Walpie, 

iii. 23. Account of his Cours:. and 
family at Rome, 24. His projects 
in favour of Ms son, 163. 

Stuart, Charles Edward, Prince, 
called the young Pretender, his 
birth, ii, 30. Account of him at 
Rome, iii. 26. His character, 
164. Leaves Rome, 173. At 
Gravelines, 173, Disappointment 
of his hopes, 176. His letters 
fi'om Kavarre, 203. Embarks 
near Nantes, 205. Lands in 
Lochnanuagh, 208. Raises his 
standard at Glenfinnaa;, 213. At 
Perth, 220. At Edinburgh, 232. 
Gives battle at Preston Pans, 239. 
His proclamations, 249. His mode 
of life atHolpood, 257. Marches 
into England, 261. Retreats from 
Derby, 278. lAt Glasgow, 282. 
Besieges Stirling Castle, 284. 
Gains the battle of Falkirk, 286. 
Defeated at Cuhoden, 304. His 
wanderings in the Highlands, 
313. His escape to France, 317, 
At Madrid* 348. At Paris, 349. 
His expulsion from France, 350, 
Portrait of him in Ms later years, 
35^. Secretly comes to London, 

iv. 8. . Overtures to him from 
America, vi 122. 

Suifoik, Henry, t-welfth Earl of, be- 
comes Secretary of State, v. 293. 
Defends the employment of savage 
Indians, yi. ,201- Rebuked by 
Chatham^ 201. 

Suifoik, Henrietta, Countess of, ac- 
count of, ii .1 1'5. Her friendship 
with Swift, 227. 229, 

Suffren, Bailli de, in command of a 
French £eet, vii. 98. Secures the 
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Cape of Cood Hope, 134. His 
career in India, 305, 306. 

Sujah Dowlaii. named Vlsier by the 
Crreafc MogtiL, vH. , 2 14. His wars 
witb the English, 215. Concludes 
peace, 221. 

Sulivan, L., his contests with Lord 
Clive, mi. 217. 219... .-Attempts 
some East India legislation. 236. 
Sullivan, General, taken prisoner at 
Brookl}'!!, vL 110. Conveys a 
message to Congress, ill. Lands 
in Ehode Island, 251. Protests 
acrainst the course of d’Estaing, 

■' 251."..' 

Sunderland, €}mrle.s Earl of, ins 
character, i. 236. Appears at 
Hanover, 240. Appointed Secre- 
taiy of State,. „263. . And -First 
Lord of the Treasury, 298. His 
share in the South Sea transac- 
tions, ii. 21. His death, 26. 
Sunday Sehtx)ls, their origin and 
progress>*>ii. 333. 

Surajah Dowlah, his reign and cha- 
racter, iv. 316. Confines the 
English prisoners in the “ Black 
Hole,” 318. His interview with 
Mr. Hoiwell, 319. Defeated by 
Clive, 323. Concludes a peace, 
823. His hostile plans, 325. 
Takes the field. 328* His rout 
at Plassey, 330? His death, 334. 
^amey, Charles, Earl of, abjures the 
Catholic faith, vii 

Lord Horth, 

141.. 

Swift, m a party 

writer, L Aieedings a^ust 
Ms pampM^. Mmrn of 
Lords, 65. 

with L<rd Peterboro^A, His 
« DrapiePs Liters,!’ C 6^. ^ The 
stm of hds popularity,*^ 67. His 
last journey tO England, 227. 
fixs Gulliver’s Travels, 228. His 
account of Oxford, viL 315-. 

Talbot Ms cha-' 

'•-racw, £^1:69* ' ' ^ 

Talbot, second Ld]^ and Earl, Ms 


duel wiili Wilkes, v. 20. Se»: mv;s 
two riwters with his own liand, 
230. liis plans of ecunoiny in 
the Kings kitciicn, vii. 5. 

Tarleton, Colonel, active and able, 
vii. 46. His success at Wra- 
haw's, 47, x\nd at the Catawba 
ford, 52. Befcritei tit tiie Cow- 
pens, 103. His exx^'dititui in 
Ylrgiiiia, 107. 

Temple, Licluird, Earl, becomes First 
Lord of the Adiniralty, iv. S3. 
His speech on the xVddress, 87. 
Dismissed from fiiicc, 100. Xamed 
Lord Xhivj Seal, i07. Presses 
for the Garter, 187. Iteslgns with 
Pitt, 241. His connection with 
Wilkes, V. 18. Visits Wilkes in 
the Tower, 31. Dismissed from 
his Lord Lieutenancy, 33. Pro- 
posed for (0m by Pitt, 39. Sum- 
moned from Stows, 103. Dis- 
suades Pitt from engsiging.,. 105. 
Forsakes Pitt’s cause, 14^ Be- 
fuses oince, 15S. His paper ^var 
against CMiiham, 167. Kecou- 
ciM with him, 244. 246. His 
defence of Camden, 249. Sends 
information of John the Fainter, 
vi. 143. Opposes Lord Morth’s 
Bills, 218. 

Temple, George, s^orid Eurl, his 
character, vii. 77. Coes as Lord 
Lieutenant to Iroknd, 185. 

Tencin, Cardinal, his Jacobite in- 
^^.t^gues, iii. 172. 245. 

Tdsi ‘Act, attempts to repeal the, 
i;326 ? H. 185. 

Theodore de Heuhof, Kli]^ ti Cor- 
sica ” V. 198. 

Thurlow, T., afterwards Lend, named 
Solicitor General, .v.. 253. And 
Attorney General, S9S. Bds cha- 
racter, 293. Conducfte the cate 
against How® Tooke, vi. 146. 

. ]& displeasure with the Govern- 

' > in the House of Lords, 205. 
D#gued for Chancellor, 225. 
teidves the Great Seal with a 
' 285* Els reply to the 

DiifeB pf M<to0nd, 2®. Frei&rs 
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Eomiiej to Eeynoias, 325. ■ 

tiairs with Ih.ickinJiiiaiH. vii. 1 ^ . 
Continued Ciianeell>r, 144. Op- 
poses his colleagues, 163. 16a, 

166, „ . , 
Thurot, M., his descent on CarncK- 
fersrns, iv. 190. . m • 

Tippoo Sahib, his victory m Tanjore, 
vii. 305. Succeeds to the throne, 

306. Cuncludts peace "with the 
Enslish, 30S. 

Torv partv, chan 2 :es of the, between 
1712 and 1836, i. 7. View of it 
in 1765, V. 112. 114. 

Townsheiid, Charles, Lord, becomes 
Secretary of State, i. 102. His 
character, 105. Suspicions against 
him, 233. His letters to Stanhoi)e, 
241. Dismissed from oftice, ^247. 
Becomes Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, 256. Again dismissed, 2b2. 
Beturiis to oilit'C as Lord President, 
366. As Secretary of State, ii. 1 9. 
His iealousy of Carteret, 58. v 
Concludes the Treaty of Hias^er, 
81. His fi,rst-^valry with Wal- 
pole, 83. Heists the cession of 
Gibraltar, 132,. His final breach 
with the Prime Minister,^ 136. 
Betires from public life, 137. 
Townshend, George, Lord, afterwards 
first Marquis, his Vioe-Eoyalty or 
Ireland, V.274. Explains Hie con- 
duct of Montcalm, vi. 204. .^s^led 
5 a ^he Gordon riots, 

TowBsliii^ Charl^i 
iv.'27. 

218. His volatile ;^litics, 249. 
His sarcasm on Bote and :^w- 
castle,258. Dismissed fi’om office, 
V. 29. His eloquence in Opposi- 
tion, 51. His sarcasm on the 
Bochiugham Ministry, 110. Be- 

con®$Chancellorof the Es^quer, 

158. " ^Summoned to the Cabinet, 
164. Cabals against Chatham, 
175 * Defeated on the Land Tax, 
177. His “ Champagne speech, 
179 . His new taxes in America, 
180*" His ambitious schemes, 184. 
- — h, 184. 


Toumshend, Thomas, afterwards Lord 
Sydney, his motion on Dr. Kowell's 
^rmon, v- 303. A rising Par- 
liamentary speaker, vi. 35 L Ap- 
pointed Secretary at IVar, vii. 145. 
And Secretary of State, 185. 

Trecothick, Barlow, chosen Lord 
hlayor, v. 274. Endeavours to 
stem the popular torrent, 279. 

Triple Alliance, the, concluded at the 
Hague, i. 256. 

Tucker, Dean, his pamphlets on 
America, vi. 101. 

Turks, imbecility of their mlers at 
Constantinople, v. 197. Their 
wars with Bussia, 312. Conclude 
a peace, 315. 


United States, {see American Colo- 
nics) declare their independence, 
yi. 98. 107. Progress of the war 
in, 107 — IIB. State of parties 
among them, 118 — 123. Pro- 
err^ of the war in, ,^24— 134. 
Change feeling in their Con- 
gress, 185. Progress of the war 
in 156—168. Invaded on the 
side of Canada, 169—186. Con- 
vention signed for them at Sara- 
toga, 1,86. T^eir conduct to the 
Convention troops, 193 — 19 <• 
Their treaty with France, 209. 
Change of teelin^among them,22S. 
Progress of the war in, 241 253. 

^ 272 — 274. Growing depreci- 
ation of their paper money, 275. , 
Theirfinal insolvency, 275. Pro- 
gress of the war in, vii. 46—72. 

1 00—124. Their merciless treat- 
ment of the loyalists, 169. Con- 
dition of their armies, 170. Nego- 
tiations for peace with them, 178 
181.197 — 200. Peace con- 
cluded, 200. Complaints of France 
against them, 201. 

Utrecht, Treaty of, laid before Par- 
liament, i. 85. Debates upon, 36. 
Fublio thaiffisgiving for, 42. 

Vaughan, General, lands with his 
tsoops in St. Eustatia, vii. 96. 
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His defence in the Hoase of Coni- 
xiions, 9T, ISl. 

VergenneSj Comte die, his remark, on 
thehaxtieof Germantown, ti. 163. 
Intercedes for Captain Asgii!,aii. 
170. Complains of the Umtecl 
States, 201. Signs tbO; Peace 
with England, 205. 

Vernon, Admiral E., fakes Porto 
Belio., in. 57. , Attacks-:Ca.rt.ha-, 
gena, 60. Ecpnlsed with loss, 63. 

ViiladariaSj ]\Iarqnis de, his con- 
spiracy, i. 286. Eetires from the 
service, ii. 103. 

Vovages of Discovery, acconnt of, 
vi. 279--302. 

Wade, General, his conduct; In the 
Highlands, ii. 86. Commands 
tlie army in Flanders, ill. . ISO. 
And in the north of England, 
243. Keports of his movements, 
262. 268. Superseded, 284. 

Waldegrav^ Earl, ambassador at 
Palis, ii. i25. 185. 

Waldegrave, second Earl, consulted 
hy the King, iv. 98. His politi- 
cal negotiations, 105, 106, Mar- 
riage of his widow, v, 306, 

Walesj Prince of* G^rge and | 
Ftedeiick/i . , i 

Wales, Princess Dowager of, her 
prudent condu^, iv. 11. v! Her 
imiarks on her son’s preeeptoj's, 
2L Wholly confides in Lord 
23. Her conversatkm with 

* . 53. Opposes the 

^Kin^^ 54- _ Applies to Ches- 

terfield, 104. Her Ccmducfc to 
the Duke of Cmnher!and,|;'|18. 
Her secluded life, % 65, (jetted 
from the Begency 
Her deal^ 310. ^ 

Walpole, Sir Bbbert, ,his speech in 
defend of 

l^e Addm&^l.iX^f 119.^ 0h|;ir- 
haini^ the 0<SEOTtoe of SeAy, 
12A^ First Lord of tide Treasury, 
134. His differences with the 
■ King, 235. -Hesigns his office, 
His '’etei^cter^, 264. 


Hfs als creation with Star. , i 
274. tlir l^futiuy I 

296. Aud tile Quadruple | 

ance. 325. His e]«'|«i‘nt s| c . ^ 
against tin? P»'erage Bill, 

Bwnmes Paymaster of the Fc * i 
366. !’*,W!iiotes a rerancil’i t { 
In the Boyal Family, ii. 2. ' ' 

conduct, in the Stjuilx Sea sell J 

15. His finamial remedy, | 

Becomes Chancellor of the • 

chequer, 20. And Prime 51 
ter, 2S. Ius}HJ^es a tax on Fo 
Catholics, 40. Appears a 
witness against Arterhury, 

His interview with Buliiiirbrs , 
52. His contest with Carti r , 
56. Fii*st rivalry between > .4 
and Townshend, 83. Cabals ■ f 
BoHngbroke against him, H-,'. 
His first audience of George li , 
116, Prevails over Sir Spenicr 
Compton, US. His contests 
Pulteney, 124. And with Tov, 
hend, 136. His undisputed as< 
dency, 149. H«3 excise sehe , - 

His vigorous measures, 169. . ' 
sists the repeal of the Sepleni ’* 
Act, 176. And the increase 
the PHnee of Wales’s income, 2* 
Last injunction to him of Qu< 
Caroline, 208. His contempt 
literature, 224. His mercem 
w’riters, 295. Brings in the Ph 
hdb^.'^ill, 231. His second mt 
riagfe,,^^9. Intrigues against h|‘ 
27il^»s Convention with S|4 ■ 
272. Denounces the .i 

278. Impelled to a oi’ 

war, 282. Hisdi*3^f«l|l|«|;»treng1 h 
hi. 4. His aliercation with Ke'" 
easti%,9L Pri* 

Hh 

foreign policy, SB. Growing ouu 
oty His kst Pai^* 

liamentas:y>^:^g|es, 96. Besign.'i 

102. ' lari of OrforJ. 

103. His long admimstratlon rt:- 
viewed, 103. His parting advic< 
to the King, 107. See Orford* 
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Walpofej Horace, tlje dtler, Ins ac- 
coimt of tlic IMch, L 215. Bis 
violent, language, 231. Appears 
at Hanover, 242, Conveys mes- 
■ sages to London,. 244. Goes on 
a secret mission to Paris, ii. 57. 
Beceives Ms credentials as am- 
bassador, 58. His character, 10 L 
At the Congress of Soissons, 125, 
Active in the Ibrnsc of Commons, 
275. Guos to Holland, 281. His 
account of English politics, 160. 
Walpole, Horace, the younger, his 
authority as an historian, ii^ 
209. Describes his father's fall, 
iii. 97. Speaks in his fatheris 
defence, 120. His description of 
the House of Commons, iv. 100. 

I And of the funeral of George II., 
212, His conversation vrith Pitt, 
T. 45. His visit at Bedford 
House, 101. An active go-be- 
tween in politics, 170. Describes 
the Champagne, speech”' of 
Townshend, 179. The historian 
of landscape |Ssirdening, vi. S29. 
His account S Fox, vii. 92. Of 
Pitt the younger, 129. And of 
i Heniy Dundas, 130. His Castle 
J • ' 'll Otranto, 326, 
i; Warhurton, Bishop, his correspond- 
ence with Pitt, V. 42, Denounces 
1 44. 

Dr. Joseph, a patriot at 
i#fcon, vi. 36. Leads a body of 
Iroops at Bujakeris Hill, 55. His 
deatii and Aracter, 58. 
Washington, George (afterwards 
General), his surrender at Great 
Meadows, iv. 44. His own ac- 
count of his youth, v. 76. Signs 
the Bon-Importation agreement, 
20^, Adheres to the party^of 
I ocmservation, 320. His opinion 
i on tke Boston Fort Bill, vi. 5. 
^ And ml^ Sandwich's speech, 

; 8. Presides at a meeting of Fair- 

fax {50Un^, 29. Elected Com- 
I mandet-ln-Ai^' 42. His cha- 
I forMassa- 

•; chusetts, SS* His reprt on 


Bunker’s Hill, 59. ' His camp 
described, 65. His want of pow- 
der, 66. Complains of his situ- 
ation, 80. Baises works on Dor- 
chester Heights, 82, Becovers 
Boston, 83. Medal in his honour, 
85. His head-quarters at New 
York, 107, 108. His anguish at 
Brooklyn, 1 10. Secures his anny, 
111. Carries on the war, 113 
—119. Eetreats through the 
Jei'seys, 12 5-— 128. His gloomy 
prospects, 128, Surprises Tren- 
ton, 130. His night-march, 131. 
His success at Princeton, 132. 
Hew powers granted him, 135. 
Complains of the number of 
Frenchmen, 151. Carries on the 
w^ar, 157 — 166. Ill-used by 
Gates, 192. His noble conduct, 
193. His view of the Saratoga 
Convention, 197. In his camp 
at Valley Forge, 241. Cabals 
against him, 242. l^ears of the 
treaty with France, 244. His 
advice disregarded, 250. Gives 
battle at Monmouth, 250. Dis- 
suades the invasion of Canada, 
254. Destitute state of his 
army, 274, -pis ** picture of the 
times,” 276. Levies military 
contributions, vii. 53. Meets Eo- 
chambeau at 'Hartford, 56, His 
head-quarters described, 57» Ar- 
rives at West point, 62. 64, Dis- 
covers the treachery!^ Arnold, €1 ^ 
— 64. Directs the trial of Andrd, 
'66. Befuses any mitigation of the 
sentence, 66. 68. Critical examin- 
ation of his conduct, 70. His, stern- 
ness on this occasion, 72. Mutiny in 
his troops, 100. Plans an attack 
upon New York, 107. Marches 
to Virginia, 115. Directs the 
operations against Yot’k-town, 115 
— 120, Concludes a capitulrtion 
with Lord Cornwallis, 121— *123. 
Belents to Captain Asgilt, 170. 
His account of his army, 171. . Ee- 
jects an overture to make Mm 
King, 172. 
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W«l<i«rbTiiii, A., Solkitor 

Genenil v. 293. His early Be 
and diiiraeter, 296. Eis^acrmv> 
rif>us sjieet'li against b mnklin, 

■ 327.- CoBiplams of p^cnlation in , 
the pubiit* serxicff, vL 146. His 

Bill to snspeiid exenipiions frotti , 

impressment, 402. Bepiks to 
Saviie, vii. S. And to Speaker 
Norton, 10. Acts as Assessor to 
the Cabinet, 32. Named Cbiei 
Justice, with a peerage. &e 
Longliborougb. 

We^lgwood, Jo-siah, his earthenware, 

' ■ ■ "V- 2. . 

Wesley, John, his rise and character, 
ii. 235. His death, 256. 

Wevmouth, Lord, becomes Secretary 
of Stated V. 185. kttte' mm 
Surrey magistrates, 228. Beslps? 
292. Again in office, id. 71. 
hiakes an overture to the Shel- 
burne piirty, 262. Eesigns, 278. 
■Wharton, of, his speech 

against Stanlioj>e in the House of 
Lords, ii. 18. His conversation 
with Lord Bathurst, n. Be- 
comes a Eoman Gathohe, 92. 
Appears at Madrid, 93. His 
stOTi%e hehavirir, 94. 139. 

I)ie& in ‘-a’ Spanish convent, 141. 

/j “323.^ And published 

« -at Boston, 325. 

Whig part^ Qhan|re& of the, between j 
i 7. Tiew of 

•^^'White boy%*^-;ae;eount of the, v. 

122. ' 

Whitefield, his • lim. 'character, 

‘ "AiL 236. He die^ %.Acn^ca, 
.259. ^ 

WhMSeke, Sm Williain^ Hs ' adroit 

Wilberforce, his election for 
Bull, vii. ,76. His account of 
Ktt, 93." His r©nark on the 
Bohihas, 252. At a Faro table, 
322. 

"Wildman’s Olubj, ^fescotot ofi, v, 114. 
Wilkes, John, Ms dedication to Lord 


Bute, ir. 259. His rise /uv'l i 
chnnicter. v. 17. His duel H-lih i 
Lord Talb4. 20. His N-.ith 
Briton, slv. 30. C’oiiiii5nto.] 
la the Tt»w<‘r. 31. Hiscliar^^'i 
by Chiel' Fratt, .'12 

Iktircs hi Fariif, 33. *• IN';:!:.* 

on \W>nian,’V 44. Froc5e*.‘d’':,!;oi 

against Mrn, 45. Aiahi _re | 
to the Catitinnit. 47. His < n* ! 
ducteensutedby Fitb 49. M ... 'n | 
terms with L^rd | 

154. His diMiifintment. 168. > 
Iletnnis h> Lugliini 193, L!f> od 
for Middiesox. 193. Cormii'ro.il 
to prison, 194. His coiite.-'J with 
the House of CmmmmK,. xiifn 
Kni^lled, 228. Ke-flected, ‘^29. ; , 
2S1. His action against Lon! 
Halifia,»4. As Alderrnai , rcN , 
fuses, to .back the press- wmTaats, , j 
279. Suppwte EtMS Crtwby ari 
Lord Mayor, 236, to ' 

appear at^the Bar of the of 
Commons, 287. His contest with 
Hoine ami J?!iwbridge, 29ft. 
Chosen Sheriff, 300. And Lewd 
Mayor, vi 19. Obtains Hit I 
inciative p«t of City Clmniber- * 
lain, 20. Eesto the City Al* i 
dresses, 89. His energy in the | 
Gordon riots, vii. 24. 37. Ke}*'> i 
iation against him expunged, 1 63. 
William IV., anecdote of His Majesty 
as midshipman, vii, 189. 
Wilmington, Earl of (ses Corapt«s), 
his neutal part, ill 75. B®oiiw 
first Lord of the Treasury, 

His death, 155, 

Wilson, the joint foundw: '4 
school of landscape, vi. 326. ‘ 
Wintoun, Earl of, his trial, L 198. 
Wogan, Sir Chttl«v, dds the Frin. 

cess Sobieski in her escape, 1 338. 
Wolfe, General, his -brave offer mi 
the coast of France, iv. IK't 
Sent to North America, 13f7 
His conduct at Louisburg, 137, 
Selected to command in Canada 
1 1.50. His cha»cter, 160. fib 

parting scene with Pitt, 153. 
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Yarmouth, Countess of, firefc comes 
to England, ii. 262. Her in- 
fluence, iv. 210. 

Yonge, Sir William, account of, iii. 

, 19. His conduct as Secretary- 
at- War, 137. 

Yorke, Sir Philip, Ms nsing ahili- 
ties, ii. 163. Becomes Lord 
Chief Justice, 169. See Hard- 
wieke. 

Yorke, Charles, in office as At- 
torney General, v, 43. His 
speech on General Warrants, 5L 
Defends the East India Company, 
176. Designed for Chancellor, 
184. Accepts the Great Seal, 

250. His remorse and suicide, 

251. 

Yorke, Sir Joseph, his memorials in 
Holland, vii. 44. Eecalled, 82. ■ 

Young, Arthur, his life and cha- 
racter, vii. 334. His works on 
agriculture, 335. 


Lands in the Ide of Orleans, 
156. Attacks the French lines, 
160. Lunds heneath the hei'ihts 
of Abrairarn, 163. His heroic 
death, 1G6. Monument to Mm, 


WooiVs patent, account of, ii. 60. 
Worms, Treaty of, ill. I sk 
Wyndliam, Sir William, ordered to 
be iTprirnanded by the Speaker, 
i. 124. Warrant against him, 
157. Sent to prison, 157. His 
cniiduet hi Parliament, ii. 123, 
15f>, 162. His great eloquence, 
175. Announces the secession 
of Ms friends, 277. His death 
and character, iii. 8. 

Wt n. Sir Watldn, his high Tory 
politics, ill 114, 143. Agent 
sent by, to Prince Charles, 277. 
Wyoming, settlement of, destroyed, 
vi. 252. 


‘^Yankees,” the phrase explained, 

’ll. 7. :.;T; 'V- 
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